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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF PRUSSIA. 





FREDERIC WILLIAM I. 
1713-1740. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIS YOUTH. 


Tue second King of Prussia, Frederic William I., was the only 
son of Frederic J., and of his second wife, the philosophical 
Queen Charlotte of Hanover. He was born August 14, 1688, 
but a few months after the decease of his grandfather, the Great 
Elector. The very reverse of his father, who in his youth was 
sickly, passive, and extremely docile, he had from his infancy a 
robust and vigorous frame, and a thoroughly healthy constitu- 
tion ; but at the same time a bluff, obstinate, almost fierce temper, 
with very little inclination to sit still and learn. This lively 
and all but unmanageable boy became, however, the idol of his 
mother, as well as of his grandmother, the Electress Sophia of 
Hanover. The latter sent for him when a child of five years to 
Hanover. But it was soon found impossible to have him there 
any longer, on account of his incessant squabbles with his play- 
mate, Prince George, afterwards George II. of England. It isa 
remarkable fact that this boyish antipathy lasted through life: the 
two kings having hated each other most cordially to the hour of 
their death. His Prussian Majesty would speak of the obnoxious 
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fellow of his infancy, who, it is true, afterwards became the 
husband of Frederic William’s first love, Caroline of Anspach, 
in no other terms but, ‘“‘ My brother, the dancing-master,” or 
“the mountebank.” George on the other hand, used the style of, 
‘‘ My brother the sergeant.” 

The persons charged with the management of the prince, who 
certainly began very young to act his part of sergeant, had indeed 
a, world of trouble with him. He was first made over to a French 
governess, a gentle, excellent woman, Madame Martha de Mont- 
bail, née Duval, afterwards married to Colonel de Roucoulles. 
The assistant governess was the woman of the bed-chamber, Evers- 
mann. These poor ladies were nearly frightened out of their wits 
by the desperate freaks of Frederi¢ William. Once he swallowed 
a silver-gilt shoe-buckle, of which the means immediately resorted 
to by the physician happily relieved him, and which, 7m perpetuam 
ret memoriam, is shown to this day inthe museum of curiosities in 
Berlin. Another time, the young unruly prince, to escape an im- 
pending chastisement, climbed upon the window-sill and threatened 
his terrified governess to throw himself out, unless he were freed 
from punishment. 

Tt, is remarkable how soon he manifested a deeply-rooted 
aversion to pomp and state, the excessive fondness for which he 
saw at his father’s court. One morning, when they wanted to 
compel him to don a little dressing-gown of gold brocade, he coolly 
took it and threw it into the fire. But, on the other hand, he 
would lie for hours in the sun with his face greased, to give it, 
even as a boy, a tanned, soldier-like appearance. 

At a fancy. fair, held at Charlottenburg, July 12, 1700, the 
prince, then twelve years old, appeared as a conjuror, playing his 
tricks in such a masterly style as even to be praised for his wit 
and liveliness by the celebrated Leibnitz, who wrote an account 
of that gay scene to his patroness, Sophia of Hanover. A year 
before, June 12, 1699, the Duchess of Orleans (niece of Sophia 
of Hanover) had written, “I am always concerned when I see 
children prematurely witty, as I take it for a sign that they will 
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not lixs, jong ; I therefore tremble for the little Electoral Prince 
of Brandenburg.” Frederic William, however, notwithstanding 
his ,,wit, lived, and enjoyed very robust health too; only, do 
what they would, he could not be induced to learn. As, in 
opposition to his father’s fondness for state, he showed an early 
aversion to pomp and magnificence; he also, in opposition to his 
philosophical and learned mother, showed a like aversion to learn- 
ing and the fine arts, for which it would have been Charlotte’s 
happiness to instil into her darling and only son a most ardent 
love, and to make of him “une belle fme.” Yet all these 
attempts failed, perhaps for the very reason that they were too 
eagerly pursued. 

When the prince was not more than seven years of age, 
General Count Alexander von Dohna, an honourable, but imperi- 
ous, solemn, and proud man, was appointed his governor. The 
count was enjoined by his commission of February 1, 1695, to 
take every possible pains to make the prince learn the Latin 
language, as being required, “ not only by the Golden Bull, but 
also by the necessary transactions with divers neighbouring and 
other powers.’ But in spite of all the persuasions of Dohna, 
and of all the examinations held before the assembled court, his 
royal highness learned but little, although endowed by nature 
with an extraordinary memory. The fine arts fared still worse. 
As to the piano and the flute, which at the earnest request of his 
mother were attempted, he would have nothing at all to do with 
them, the practice of music being absolutely intolerable to him. 
He liked better to paint, or rather to colour sketches and prints, 
in which fancy he used to indulge even in after life, especially 
when he was confined to his room on account of illness. 

The French predilections of his parents, in like manner, were 
counteracted by the most glaring contrast ia his markedly German 
character. This patriotic spirit was fostered in him by his first 
teacher, the honest “ secretaire de legation,”’ Frederic Cramer, a 
man of very extensive information and classical learning, who had 
written an angry answer to the pamphlet which Abbe Bouhours 
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had published, under the title: ‘Is it possible for a Germiian to 
possess sense and wit?’’ He died in 1715, as Prussian resident 
at Amsterdam. Cramer’s influence left lasting traces in Frederic 
William’s mind. On the spur of the moment he decided for or 
against anything, according to his sympathies or antipathies, and 
clung tenaciously to first impressions. Cramer’s successor was a 
Frenchman, Rebeur, an emigrant, whom Count Dohna had sent 
for from Switzerland. The choice was a very unhappy one. 
Rebeur was but a sorry pedant. He tormented the prince by 
requiring him to write German, French, and Latin extracts, and 
essays from and on the Old Testament; the only effect of which 
was to make the prince conceive a distaste for that portion of 
the Scriptures, which lasted with him through life, although 
he was always anxious to maintain the character of a good 
Christian. 

His mother, whose only son he was, certainly spoiled him, giving 
him at last entirely his own way. How far Charlotte went in her 
compliance, is shown by various incidents, of which a very amus- 
ing one is told by Count Christopher Dohna in his memoirs. 
Dohna had two sons of the same age with the prince, whom the 
electress used to send for to the palace to play with her darling; 
and on these occasions she allowed the boys to do just as they 
liked. The three one day seized the large silver bells with which 
the servants were usually summoned, and, at the instigation of the 
electress, began to ring them with might and main. Disturbed 
by this noisy trio of bells, the stately elector entered the room, 
and likewise the father of the boys, Count Dohna, whom Char- 
lotte herself had contrived to bring to the spot. The pliant 
courtier was nearly thunderstruck on seeing his boys thus dis- 
port themselves; nor did the noise cease even on the arrival of 
the elector. In utter consternation at this undisguised contempt 
for all the requirements of etiquette, he asked the little rebels 
whether they did not know in whose house they were? “QO yes,” 
the youngest boldly replied, “in the house of this gentleman,” 
pointing to the elector. ‘And who is he?” the electress asked. 
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{you know,” little Dohna answered; “he is the burgo- 
master of Mohrungen.” Being introduced in this worshipful 
character to the electress, the elector could not help bursting out 
in @ hearty laugh. 

Butyunfortunately, the compliance of the partial mother to her 
darling son went even much farther at a later period, when she lent 
her help even to the excesses in which the prince indulged. There 
is still extant a note which Charlotte, not having any paper at 
hand, wrote on a playing card to her confidant, Mademoiselle de 
Péllnitz ; (Varnhagen has had it printed in the biography of the 
philosophical queen.) It runs thus: “ Dites au Comte de Dohna, 
qwil ne s'oppose pas aux galanteries du prince royal, l'amour 
polit l’esprit et adoucit less moeurs. Mais qu’il dirige son goftt, 
qwil ne porte sur rien de bas.” Frederic the Great, when remon- 
strated with by Count Schulemburg on the subject of his youthful 
eXCesses, anes “Que le Roy méme a aimé le sexe pendant 
sa jeunesse.” Trederic William himself, in after life, accused 
his mother of having entirely spoiled him. He frequently spoke 
of it, generally prefacing his story with the remark, “ My mother 
certainly was a good woman, but she was a sad Christian.” 
Pampered by this indulgence of his mother, for whom his will 
was law, he was led to expect, when a king, blind and uncondi- 
tional obedience from every one. ence he treated his son with 
harshness, and even cruelty; and hence also, he entrenched him- 
self in his own wilful and arbitrary orthodoxy, made after a pattern 
and prescription of his own. ; 

Frederic William was most eminently a character in whom the 
love of contradiction, and the most undisguised and strongly 
developed spirit of opposition, had early taken root. He was a 
type of that class of people, examples of which are still to be 
met with from the palace down to the humblest cottage, who will 
contradict for the mere pleasure of contradicting. 

Notwithstanding the pains his mother took to instil into him at 
least some taste for elegant and polite learning, for which he was by 
no means wanting in natural ability, he invariably turned his rough 
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side out. The queen even used twice a-week to send for him from 
Berlin, where he lived, to Liitzelburg (afterwards Charlottenburg), 
and after having made him read to her, engaged him in converaa- 
tion about what he had read; but it was to no purpose. His heart 
was exclusively occupied by two passions, which never left him, 
the love of soldiers and of economy. Even when a boy, he set up 
with his pocket-money a company of noble cadets, which he com- 
manded himself. Young Péllnitz, the tourist, was one of them. 
Another company was commanded by his cousin, the Duke of 
Curland. With him also, Frederic William used to be at daggers 
drawn. His mother once found him furiously dragging the duke 
about by the hair. It was Frederic William’s greatest pleasure 
to drill the cadets at Wusterhausen, which even in after times 
continued, along with Potsdam, to be a favourite abode. In vain 
the, king, his father, desired these cadets, during the visits of their 
chief, to hide themselves in the hay-lofts and other out of the way 
places, in order to nip in the bud a fancy which his Majesty looked 
upon as fraught with mischief. In glaring contrast to the extra- 
vagance of his father’s household, the strictest love of economy 
was manifested by Frederic William from a boy. Dohna, a very 
frugal man, did his best to foster this spirit in the prince. His 
mother once writes to her confidential maid of honour, Mademoiselle 
de Poéllnitz, “ Dohna est honnéte homme; il a de la probité ct de 
la noblesse dans les sentiments; mais son defaut est aussi un esprit 
d’ économie, et on corrige mal un defaut qu’on approuve intérieure- 
ment.” When a boy of not more than eight years, Frederic 
William kept a memorandum of his expenditure, under the title, 
“Account of my ducats.” Ilis mother was tormented by the 
fear lest his heart should be hardened by avarice; nor was she 
less grieved when she heard that he behaved rudely to the 
ladies of the court. She wrote to Mademoiselle Péllnitz, Good 
heavens! avaricious at such a tender age; other vices may be got 
under, but this increases with years! What perverseness of heart, 
to behave ill to the sex which ought, at the least, to be the object 
of politeness to men!” The incivility of the crown prince to 
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ladies as, however, mainly owing to a strange bashfulness and 
timidity with which he was irresistibly seized in their presence. 
As he knew that he was acting a ridiculous part with them, he 
fell into the opposite extreme, behaving rudely to those in whose 
society he never felt at ease. The worst that happened to him 
was, that the first tender passion of his heart, Caroline of Anspach, 
afterwards the wife of his former obnoxious playfellow, George 
II. of England, returned his delicate attentions to her, who was 
his senior by five years, by treating him as a mere boy. From’ 
that time, his aversion to women grew more intense than ever. 

In his fourteenth year, in 1702, the prince received a new 
tutor. Colonel Albert Conrad, Count Finkenstein, it is stated, 
gave himself a great deal of trouble with his royal pupil, but in 
vain. In 1704,Frederic William was granted permission by his 
father to travel to the Netherlands and to England. The queen 
had been very desirous that he should set out on this journey, to 
have his character formed in a wider sphere than the parade 
ground of Potsdam offered to him; yet she dismissed her dear 
und only son with a gloomy foreboding that she was to see him no 
more. Qn the day of his departure she drew on one of the leaves 
of her writing-table, a heart, with the inscription : 17 est partz. On 
the 1st of February 1705, she died, and Frederic William, for 
whom the Duke of Marlborough had already appointed a vessel to 
carry him to England, was obliged to return to Berlin. It may 
well be said that this loss was a double misfortune for him and 
for Prussia. After having seen foreign countries, he would have 
become aware of what he possessed in his mother, and the whole 
tone of his mind must have received a liberal impulse in free 
Holland and England. He became king without having travelled; 
the campaigns which he went through as a prince, were by no 
means calculated to imbue him with more liberal notions. On his 
return he was called to the sittings of the council of state; and, 
what filled him with the liveliest pleasure, his father at last gave 
him an infantry regiment. When reviewing it for the first time, 
he noticed a man, whose unusual height surprised him,-and whom 
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on inquiry he found to be the auditor (judge-advocate), Ehrenreich 
Bogislaus Creutz, the son of the bailiff of a canton. The prince 
was greatly pleased with him, and made him his private secre- 
tary; the king ennobled him in 1708, on the recommendation of 
his son, who, immediately after having succeeded to the throne, 
called him into the ministry, where he became one of the presidents 
of the general administration of finance. 

From thats e, the prince resided at his favourite abode of 
Wousterhaitén, Whither he transferred the compagnie d’ élite of his 
regiment, which he drilled most assiduously, and which afforded 
him the most intense gratification. The last of this company of 
giantdMrobably a lieutenant, Bernhard Maximilian Von Ostheim, 
died only a short time before Frederic the Great, in 1786, at the 
age of ninety-nine, at the House of Invalides in Berlin, which he 
had entered as early as $748. Besides this, Frederic William 
gave himself up to the pleasures of the chase, for which he had 
likewise conceived a tas. In 1706, he went through the cam- 
paign on the Rhine, undér the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene; and on Nov@mber 14, 1706, whilst still in his nine- 
teenth year, he marr#éd the Princess Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, 
who was one year older than himself. This princess, who became 
the mother of Frederic the Great, was a tall, slightly-made lady, 
with blue eyes and brown hair, delicate complexion, very well- 
bred, and lively. The principal characteristics of this daughter 
of the house of Guelph were pride and ambition. 

During the following years, the prince again followed Marl- 
borough and Eugene in the campaigns on the Rhine; Creutz, as“ 
his private secretary, and General Finkenstein, accompanying him 
Among others, he was présent at the battle of Malplaquet, theg, 













brated every year the anniversary of this great victory. Inga 
the Czar Peter being on a visit in Berlin, gained his full aaeet 


agreed only too well with the bent of the prince’s own disposition. 
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No sovereign stood so high in his estimation as Peter did. It 
is an undeniable fact that he took him for his model. He ac- 
knowledged in him, as Grumbkow writes to Seckendorf, in a 
letter of November 4, 1732, “the foremost of all princes who 
have ever worn a crown.” One year after the visit of this dis- 
tinguished northern guest, King Frederic I. died, and Frederic 
William ascended the vacant throne. 


CHAPTER II. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM’S ACCESSION—THE OLD DESSAUER—-THE FAVOURITE 
MINISTER, GENERAL GRUMBKOW,. 


Ir has almost invariably been the case in the royal house of 
Prussia, that every successor has followed a system of government 
widely different from that of his predecessor. But the change 
which took place on the accession of Frederic William was un- 
exampled in its kind; radical, and thoroughly military like the 
ruler with whom it originated. 

‘For six months,” the Margravine Wilhelmina of Baireuth, 
the daughter of the king, writes in her memoirs, “ the court con- 
tinued on its old footing, after which it was completely changed. 
Whoever wished to gain the king's favour, had to don helmet and 
cuirass; all were officers and soldiers; not a trace remained of 
the old court. Major-General Grumbkow was placed at the head 
of affairs, possessing the full confidence of the king, which he 
shared with Prince Leopold of Anhalt Dessau.” 

General Frederic William von Grumbkow, sprung from an 
old Pomeranian house, was born in 1678. He came to court 
as a boy; and after having perfected himself for the duties of a 
courtier by a tour to Paris, which then formed a necessary part 
of a young gentleman’s education, he was appointed on his re- 
turn as groom of the bedchamber, and at the same time received a 
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lieutenant’s commission in the infantry. Yet, at the age of twenty- 
five, in 1703, he was already first cup-bearer to the king, and a 
brigadier ; and as such he went through the campaign against 
the French in the Netherlands—how valiantly, may be inferred 
from what the Margravine of Baireuth writes: ‘ At the battle of 
Malplaquet, in 1709, General Grumbkow gave proof of his courage 
by remaining during the whole time of the action in a ditch. He 
also greatly distinguished himself at Stralsund, where, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, he sprained his leg, which prevented 
him from repairing to the trenches!” In the memoirs of the 
Venetian Field-Marshal Schulemburg, this commander states, in a 
letter to his nephew, that he had heard more than ten times that 
Prince Eugene had once said to Grumbkow, “ You will die in a 
dungeon or in a palace.” Grumbkow had replied, “ Je le prévois, 
du reste, je tacherois dy:moins de le bien mériter.’ Grumbkow 
was all his life a coward, a schemer, and a hypocrite; but very 
clever withal, and one who, with rare prudence, maintained him- 
self in the good graces of two masters. Hé was in high favour 
with the first king; but was provident enough to attach himself to 
the crown prince, to whom he soon contrived to make himself 
indispensable as an agreeable companion and bonvivant. 

Frederic William, on his accession, raised Grumbkow to the 
rank of lieutenant-general of infantry, and some time after appoint- 
ed him his first minister of state and of war. Every business of 
importance now passed through his hands; and, as he was the 
king’s daily companion, his influence increased to a remarkable 
extent. Knowing how to humour the king, and how to parry the 
first brunt of his anger, he led him, as far at least as his Majesty 
might be led by any man on earth; managing him with the 
greatest apparent sincerity, frankness, and honesty, but in reality 
with the most consummate craftiness. Grumbkow was a gour- 
mand, and able to drink an immense quantity of wine; whence he 
received the honorary title of Biberius. For a consideration of 
twelve thousand dollars table-money a-year, he undertook to 
entertain the foreign princes, generals, ambassadors, and other 
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persons of rank; for which purpose he kept a French cook, to 
whom he paid four hundred dollars a year. Biberius Grumbkow, 
although he had a large family to provide for, lived at such a rate 
as to spend every penny of his income, which was said to have 
amounted to thirty-six thousand dollars a year, a very consider- 
able sum for those times. Whilst the king and the rest of the 
court practised the greatest frugality, Grumbkow alone, with the 
permission of the king, kept a splendid establishment. The king, 
who took pleasure in frequently dining with him, used expressly 
to say, ‘‘ Those who wish to dine better than with me, must go to 
Grumbkow.” These convivial meetings did not always go off 
without some small excesses. The magnificent host writes, in a 
letter of November 4, 1732, to his very good friend the Austrian 
ambassador, Count Seckendorf: “8. M. dina hier chez moi comme 


un loup, soupa de méme, se sofila, et s’en alla & minuit.” 
Grumbkow’s extravagance placed him in a dependent position, 


which proved very injurious to the interests of the country. He 
sold himself to the English Cabinet, and afterwards to the Austrian 
Government. As to the English bribe, it was once publicly flung 
in his teeth by his rival, the Prince of Dessau, in consequence of 
which a famous duel ensued, characterized on his part by his 
wonted cowardice. His having been in the pay of Austria, is 
proved by the most undeniable evidence. ‘For the last two 
years,” Seckendorf writes to Prince Eugene, June 12, 1726, 
‘“‘Grumbkow has disclosed all the intrigues, projects, and senti- 
ments of the king and his ministry; besides which, he has once 
more most explicitly bound himself to furnish me with accurate 
information concerning everything, and to make every exertion to 
keep his Royal Majesty well disposed towards us.’”’ For this 
having “most explicitly bound himself,’ Grumbkow received, 
from the conclusion of the treaty of Wusterhausen in 1726, a 
yearly pension of.one thousand ducats, paid to him through Seck- 
endorf. Yet the court of Vienna had also other substantial favours 
for him. Frster, in his life of Frederic William I., quotes the 
accounts of the secret expenses, drawn from the Seckendorf 
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archives at Meuselwitz, according to which, Grumbkow, in 17382, 
received from Vienua forty thousand florins in one sum, as a reward 
of his valuable'services in promoting the marriage of the Crown 
Prince Frederic with the Princess of Brunswiek Bevern, which 
was much desired by Austria. Charles VI., moreover, sent to 
him on the same occasion his portrait, richly set in diamonds. 
Yet notwithstanding all these and other liberal presents from 
Austria, Grumbkow allowed himself to be bribed also by France. 
It was, at least, generally believed, that Seckendorf’s successor, 
Prince Wenceslaus Lichtenstein, had brought about Grumbkow’s 
downfall, by revealing this secret to the king. The general had 
for a long time made enemies on all sides, by his reckless ambition 
and his evil tongue. His principal enemy was Queen Sophia, 
who, as her own daughter tells us, possessed her full share of the 
ambition of her house, and whose pride would not brook being 
erossed by Grumbkow in her favourite plans. It was principally 
his doing, that in 1730 frustrated the marriage project between 
Frederic the Great and the Princess Amelia of England: on that 
occasion, he mortally offended the queen by rude and unseemly 
conduct, and her Majesty in return gave him her curse. Grumbkow 
wanted to rule, not only over his equals, but also over king and 
queen; with a view to which, he purposely tried to foster discord 
between the royal pair. He at last forgot himself so far, as even 
to wear out the patience of the king himself, and he died in 
disgrace, shortly before the monarch’s own death in 1739. On 
receiving the news of the death of his former favourite, Frederic 
William exclaimed, “‘ Now people will at last cease to cry out, 
that everything is done by Grumbkow! Had he lived a fortnight 
longer, I should certainly have had him impeached.”’ 

The second favourite of the king was Prince Leopold of Anhalt 
Dessau, whom history knows under the name of the old Dessauer. 
He was the king’s cousin, his mother having been a princess of 
the house of Orange, and sister to the first wife of the Great 

@ Elector. He entered upon his military career in 1693, during 
the French war, when he received a Prussian regiment, which he 
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commanded for fifty-four years, until his death. In 1703, he 
received the order of the Black Eagle; ahd greatly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Turin in 1706, and Hkewise in the 
campaigns in Flanders during the war of the Spanish succession. 
From the latter period dates his intimacy with Frederic William. 
There are many wild freaks on record, which the two young 
princes performed together. Frederic the Great having one day 
conversed for some time with an old invalid, the man at last grew 
chatty, and said to the king: “ There is a very good joke I must 
tell your Majesty. When the king, your father, was still crown 
prince, I used to be on duty with him as orderly. One day 
we were travelling with the Prince of Dessau to Potsdam. At 
Zihlendorf they found a cow-herd sleeping with his cattle, and as 
they had nothing better to do for the moment, they thought it 
capital fun to cut the tails off the poor animals, which they did, 
every one of them.” ‘The friendship with the old Dessauer lasted 
till Frederic William’s death, between whose manners and tastes, 
and those of Leopold, there was a marked similarity. Like the 
king, Leopold also was a true soidier and a good financier. 

The Prussian soldier loved him for his homely roughness, which 
not unfrequently broke out in short and angry invectives, spiced 
with not a few oaths; but, at the same time, with a kindly disposi- 
tion, showing itself through all these asperities. The pith of his 
philosophy of war was, that “ firing well, reloading quickly, intre- 
pidity, and spirited attack, were the surest road to victory.” 

Leopold had courage, and instilled it into thearmy. It was he 
who, since the year 1698, had introduced in the Prussian army the 
important innovations of iron ramrods, and of the columns march- 
ing in step, which gave it the superiority of manceuvres, under 
Frederic William, in the war against the Swedes; and still more 
signally, under Frederic the Great, in Silesia. » During the earlier 
period of Frederic William’s reign, Leopold, being constantly 
about the person of the king, was able to counterbalance Grumb- 
kow’s influence on public affairs. The king was not at all dis- 
pleased at the rivalry between the prince and Grumbkow. The 
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intrigues which he had lived to witness during the reign of his 
father, made him abhor ‘the very name of a minister, so that even 
then he had conceived the plan of governing without a council 
of state. The first differences between Dessau and Grumbkow 
originated in a remarkable project which Leopold started shortly 
after the accession of the king. Leopold having in his principality 
of Dessau purchased all the landed estates, the country at last 
consisted, as it does now, of nothing but domains, the private 
property of the prince. He advised the King of Prussia to do the 
same in his kingdom; representing to the monarch that the little 
country of Dessau yielded, in proportion, double what the Prussian 
states did. Grumbkow, the champion of the aristocratic interest, 
opposed the plan most vigorously; placing in a strong light the 
injurious consequences of a project by which the king would strip 
his nobles of their landed property, and leave himself entircly 
without ready money. He at the same time taunted the prince, 
with having in his country only ‘beggars and Jews.” Leopold, 
incensed at the imputation, at once challenged the general to fight 
him with pistols. Yet the king interceded, and, with great diffi- 
culty, adjusted the quarrel. But from that time, it was impossible 
to preserve even decent appearances between the two. Some 
years after, in 1724, when the prince charged Grumbkow with 
being bribed by England, a new and still fiercer quarrel arose, 
which led to downright abuse and a second challenge. Torevenge 
himself, if we may believe the statements of the Margravine of 
Baireuth and Mademoiselle Pdéllnitz, Grumbkow claimed from 
the prince a sponsor’s gift of five thousand dollars, which he 
had promised to one of his daughters, in case she should marry. 
This case now really happened, as she was betrothed to a Count 
Flemming of Buckow. An altercation and high words ensued. 
The prince sent another challenge to Grumbkow. But the general 
pleaded religious scruples, alleging that duels were forbidden ‘by 
every law both human and divine; on which proposition he 
insisted, although the king had declared that they might settle 
their difference in whatever manner they pleased. The duel at 
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last was arranged, and both parties betook themselves to a retired 
spot before the Képnick gate. The prince, who was first on the 
ground, foamed with rage. No sooner did he espy his adversary, 
than he called out to him to draw his sword and to think of defend- 
ing himself. Grumbkow meanwhile approached cautiously. The 
prince unsheathed his sword, whereupon the general presented to 
him his own, saying, “ that he most humbly begged his Highness 
to forget the past, and to restore him to his good graces.” From 
the correspondence of Seckendorf with Prince Eugene, it appears 
that the king again acted as peacemaker, doing his utmost to 
prevent on the one hand the humiliation to Grumbkow, of having 
to make the amende to the prince, although the general seemed to 
prefer such a peaceful course; and on the other, the duel, which .- 
was to be fought on the Dessau territory, and in which, as Leopold 
protested, one of the combatants should not leave the place alive. 
Frederic William requested from the prince a written declaration, 
that he considered Grumbkow as an honnéte homme; should Leo- 
pold refuse to comply, the king would summon all the generals, 
and declare whoever did not look upon Grumbkow as a brave 
officer, to be a rebel. The affair made much noise, lasting for 
nearly two years. At last, the two adversaries had another hostile 
meeting : both drew their swords; but the combat was at once cut 
short by the interposition of Colonel von Sydow and Lieutenante 
colonel Derschau, when the prince expressed his regret at the 
sottises which had happened with regard to Grumbkow, declaring 
him to be an honest soldier and a faithful servant of the king. Yet 
the prince, ever afterwards disgusted with the court, left it in 1730, 
to pass the remaining period of Frederic William’s reign in his 
own dominions. Tis regiment was garrisoned at Magdeburg and 
Halle. At the latter place also, the prince was mightily offended 
by the impudent conduct of the students, who would occasionally 
assist at the drilling of the recruits in spring; forming a most 
noisy circle of spectators, and ridiculing the awkward movements 
of those unsophisticated sons of Mars. The prince, in great wrath, 
insisted that these insolent fellows, the students, should not any 
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longer be allowed to be present at the drill; whereupon the king 
ordered that spectators should only be admitted to the exercise of 
the practised soldiers. 





CHAPTER III. 


COURT, CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICE UNDER FREDERIC WILLIAM I.— 
THE VALET EVERSMANN—THE CABINET COUNCILLORS-—SAMUEL VON 
MARSCHALL—RUDIGER VON ILGEN-—-THE GENERAL DIRECTORIUM—~THE 
ARMY AND THE CRIMPING SYSTEM, AND ITS EXCESSES—THE POTSDAM 
BLUE GUARD. 


ScaRcE.y had the new king, who remained with his dying father 
to the last moment, returned to his own apartments, than he sent 
word to the Lord-Marshal Von Printzen, to bring to him the roll 
of the household. After having read it for a while, Frederic 
William asked for a pen, which he drew through the whole list, 
declaring to the thunder-struck lord-marshal, that he abolished 
and suppressed all the offices of the royal household, such as they 
had existed under Frederic I.; but he ordered that no one should 
withdraw from the court until the funeral of the late king was 
over. When Printzen, full of consternation, left the king’s closet, 
General Tettau snatched the roll from his hand, crying out, 
‘‘ Gentlemen, our kind and good master is dead; and the new king 
sends every one of you to the devil!” 

A court, in the usual acceptation of the word, did not exist at 
all under Frederic William I. It was composed exclusively of 
soldiers, chamberlains, vice-chamberlains, and councillors; and, 
unless holding a commission in the army, they enjoyed very little 
consideration, and were only rarely seen at court. Nearly the 
whole nation wore blue coats, long swords, and pigtails, after the 
example of their king. Even the ministers presented themselves 
before him in white spatter-dashes and square-toed shoes. Who- 
ever ventured to appear dressed up in the French style, was sure to 
be laughed at. The gold brocade dresses and immense perukes 
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were done away with altogether. So also were the gorgeous Swiss 
Guard, and the Grands Mousqueaires, of whom the last survivor, 
Claude de St, Simon, died so late as 1765, at the age of ninety- 
eight. The expensive Gardes du Corps, under General Tettau, 
were, immediately after the death of that officer, embodied with 
the gensdarmes, who were alone retained of all the household 
regiments. 

At the head of the royal household remained the lord-marshal, 
Baron von Printzen. On his death in 1725, he was succeeded by 
Count Wallenrode. Ofthe whole bevy of chamberlains, Frederic 
William retained ouly four, who, however, properly speaking, 
were not chamberlains, but generals, with a salary of two thousand 
dollars each. Besides these, there were four vice-chamberlains, 
principally for the service of the queen, with a salary of one thou- 
sand dollars each; sixteen pages, of whom two only were on duty 
at atime; two or three pages of the closet, who were always about 
the person of the king, waiting on him at table, and following him 
on all his journeys. ‘They were paid ten dollars a-month, and had 
afterwards a lieutenant’s commission given them. And lastly, 
there were six footmen in scarlet and gold livery, with eight 
dollars a-month; and twelve huntsmen, who, besides their services 
in the chase, likewise waited at table, in which they were some- 
times assisted by grenadiers. The king being passionately fond 
of hunting, these men found great favour in his eyes; during his 
frequent illnesses they had to sit up with him, and to amuse him 
during his sleepless nights with hunters’ stories. 

But we must not omit the four valets of the king, each of whom 
had a salary of four hundred dollars a-year, and whom he used to 
select from respectable burghers’ families. Three of them had 
considerable influence: Abt, Brandhorst, and most of all, Evers- 
mann, who at the same time acted as castellan of the palace. This 
influence of the valets was not lost sight of by the court of Vienna, 
where it was very well known that the lesser personages about the 
king were people of very great weight. When Seckendorf, in 
1726, became ambassador in Berlin, he wrote on July 5th to Prince 
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Eugene: “The expense at this court is by no means small, as 
you are obliged to have all the lesser personages on your side.” 
Aceording to Seckendorf’s accounts of court expenditure, as com- 
municated by Forster, Eversmann had a pension of one hundred 
dollars a year from Vienna, besides which he received presents 
from all those who wished to employ him. The English ambas- 
sador, at the time when the double marriage between the two 
royal families was.in contemplation, gave him five hundred dollars, 
which the valet had no sooner pocketed, than he went to betray 
the ambassador to the king. Even Frederic the Great, as crown 
prince, once in a letter to Grumbkow, dated April 14, 1733, 
speaks of him as a “ boutefeu, who was prejudicing his father 
against him;’’ and the Margravine of Baireuth calls him a mon- 
ster, ‘‘ un vrai suppot de Satan, qui ne se plaisait, qu’ a faire du 
mal, et qui éteit mélé dans toutes les cabales et intrigues qui se 
faisaient.’’ The valets were, after their discharge, generally 
appointed as post-masters. 

The pay and liveries of the servants, the cellar, kitchen, and 
stables, cost each of them not more than one thousand dollars per 
month. The stables, perhaps, were, in proportion, the most highly 
paid for; as the number of those employed in them was as great, 
or greater, than that of the servants attending on the court. 
Frederic William, however, had, immediately after his accession, 
sold the thousand horses of the royal stables of his father, with all 
their rich harness, keeping some thirty saddle-horses, and several 
sets of carriage-horses. 

Frederic William, as an honest man, paid without delay the 
debts of his father, for which purpose he converted a great part of 
the jewels and of the other costly furniture of Frederic I. into 
eash. The rich stock of silver plate—among which, a gorgeous 
silver sideboard, with a number of large silver and silver-gilt vessels 
and a silver-gilt dinner-service, of Augsburg workmanship, were 
particularly conspicuous—was alone retained, and even increased. 
The frugal Frederic William calculated that, in case of need, this 
silver treasure might be again turned into money; an emergency 
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which, indeed, did not happen during his reign, but in the fourth 
year of that of his successor, in the second Silesian war. The 
only sort of display Frederic William at all cared for, was a pro- 
fusion of plate, massive silver dinner-service, chandeliers, sconces, 
candelabras, and guéridons, as also solid silver sideboards and 
toilet-tables. The frames of the looking-glasses, and even of the 
pictures in the royal state-rooms, were of silver; the arms and 
legs of the fauteuils, at least, cased with a thick coating of the 
same precious metal. The crowning piece, however, was the 
famous “silver choir,” a raised orchestra of the finest embossed 
silver, in the “ Hall of Knights” (Rittersaal) of the palace in 
Berlin, It was constructéd in 1739, by the goldsmith to the 
court (Lieberkiihn), and cost one hundred and four thousand dol- 
lars. In 1744, Frederic the Great quietly sent it, with the other 
massive plate, to the mint, to get money for the second Silesian 
campaign, its place being supplied by a wooden gallerv, which, 
to this day, does service in its stead. The large chandelier of 
the same hall was worth twenty-seven thousand dollars; and here 
was also placed the splendid Augsburg sideboard; besides which, 
the throne, a chair covered with crimson velvet, was likewise 
mounted in silver. Not less magnificently furnished with plate 
was the White Hall, the large chandelier of which had cost forty- 
five thousand dollars. The sum expended by Frederic William 
in this way amounted to one million dollars and a half; part of 
the precious furniture being of Berlin, and part of Augsburg 
manufacture. 

From the reign of Frederic William dates that organization of 
_the cabinet, by which afterwards this council has acquired such 
paramount importance in the Prussian state. The king’s cabinet 
was composed of two, and, at last, of three councillors. One had 
to report on foreign affairs, the army, the law, and the private 
correspondence ; the other on the domains and finances, and the 
miscellaneous business. 

Among the cabinet councillors, the king bestowed particular 
favour on Samuel von Marschall, the son of a merchant at Kinigs- 
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berg, of a family which traces its descent from Scotland, and 
claims kindred with the Marishals of Keith and the royal line of 
Stuart. Marschall caused himself to be raised to the dignity of a 
Prussian noble. He was a truthful and honest man, who did his 
best to counteract the Austrian influence; as the head of the 
Polish-Saxon party, he was then deeply engaged in the scheme 
of a partition of Poland, which so early as 1728 the Saxon field- 
marshal, Count Flemming, had urged upon Iigen. Under Fre- 
deric the Great, Marschall became first minister of the department 
of manufactures and commerce. 

On the margin of cabinet reports, the king used to writelagth 
his own hand, short, racyg very ill-Bpelt, and sometimes quite 
illegible answers. One of#fhem had very nearly cost the life of 
an innocent man. After a riot of the Berlin journeymen stone- 
masons, who refused to work on Mondays, the king had written 
to the commandant of Berlin, General Glasenapp, the ‘ marginal 
resolution :” ‘‘ Rddel to be hanged, before I come.” Now, there 
happened to be at that time a lieutenant in garrison in Berlin, of 
the name of Ridel, conspicuous for his red hair, who, however, 
had not been present at the riot at all. Glasenapp, anxious 
blindly to fulfil the order of the king, was going to have the 
unfortunate subaltern brought to the gallows; when, luckily, the 
cabinet councillor Marschall, within a very short time before the 
execution, saved the innocent man, by giving the interpretation, 
that the king had meant no other than the ringleaders, the German 
word for which is rddels fiihrer. 

The whole administration of the privy council Frederic William 
divided into three departments: of foreign affairs; of justice; and 
of finance. He placed at the ‘head of each of them managing 
ministers, with the title of Excellency, who formed the ministry 
of state. 

The department of foreign affairs, otherwise called the cabinet 
ministry, was in the hands of Henry Riidiger von igen. He was 
of an untitled Westphalian family, and had first been employed 
and distinguished by the grandfather of Frederick William (the 
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Great Elector.) Ilgen was a very important man in his time; 
without exception the clearest head in Prussia, and an excellent 
specimen of the many eminent commoners who, by their wise 
counsels and able pens, have made the Prussian monarchy great. 
During the perilous period immediately following the treaty of 
Utrecht, when on the treacherous sea of: politics the wind was 
constantly veering, he steered with imperturbable presence of 
mind, with a keen, steady look-out and most deliberate energy, 
the bark of the young Prussian state; so that she went full sail 
by the side of the old royal galleys, and of the proud imperial 
flag-ship. Ilgen, who from a youth had acquired business habits, 
was a man of comprehensive and sterling information, and of 
immense knowledge of the world; besides which, he was endowed 
by nature with most acute and penetrating powers of intellect, 
which ripened in the course of time into cunning, and even crafti- 
ness. He was master of the gréat art of modern politics, dissimu- 
lation; being always on his guard, he understood, as well as any 
of his most practised adversazies in the old cabinets, how to conceal 
his real intentions, whilst entrenching himself behind ambiguous 
expressions and putting them off with smooth words, at the same 
time drawing them out, and throwing them off the right track by 
the strongest protestations; and after all, overreaching them just 
as they wished to overreach him, by the most solemn assurances of 
what he had never really meant. He had perfect command over 
himself; with an unvarying serenity apparently as cold as ice, 
controlling not only his naturally warm temper, but also his 
tongue, and his whole countenance, even to the glance of his eye. 
Nothing betrayed him, whilst others seemed always betraying 
themselves to him, whether they would or not. 

In appearance, no one could be more gentle, unassuming, civil, 
obliging, and humble. The well-known tourist Von Pollnitz, a 
nobleman of very ancient family, having once waited on him, to 
ask for his interest; Ilgen accompanied him down the staircase 
even to his carriage, although the rain was falling in torrents. 


Yet Péllnitz did not receive the appointment for which he had 
C 
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applied, -.and re-entered the service of Frederic William only 
after the minister’s death, about 1732. Ilgen had neither a con- 
fidant, nor any particular friend. He shut up all state secrets 
within his own bosom, doing everything himself. He had not 
one creature, and would not favour even his own relations. The 
king had by no means any personal liking for him; but the 
shrewd monarch knew very well how much he possessed in him, 
and that he could never dispense with his most powerful pen. 
-Frederic William, accordingly, always kept on good terms with 
Tigen, who indeed was trustworthy, faithful, and incorruptible in 
the most eminent degree. Asa cabinet minister, he had a yearly 
salary of six thousand dollars,and rations for eight horses; and as 
he was, besides, in receipt of the very considerable diplomatical 
presents sanctioned by old usage, he died a wealthy man. Ilgen 
was the head of what was called the English party at court, in 
which capacity he had concluded the alliance of Herrenhausen 
with England and France against Austria. He firmly kept his 
ground against Grumbkow, although the two men were decided 
enemies. When Grumbkow and Seckendorf,in 1726, had brought 
about the treaty of Wusterhausen, which was tavourable to 
Austria; Ilgen and Knyphausen, his son-in-law, remonstrated 
with the king against it, even when nothing remained but to write 
a fair copy of the treaty and have it signed. Ilgen had foreseen 
correctly. Prussia was deceived by Austria. The king had 
soon to feel most painfully what he lost in the man who had until 
then successfully made head against the corrupt tool of Austria, 
Grumbkow. Ilgen died in 1728, the first and last of his ennobled 
house, leaving two daughters, the elder of whom was married to 
Count Erdmann von Pickler, the great-grandfather of the cele- 
brated tourist Prince Hermann Piickler Muskau; the younger, to 
Ilgen’s colleague, the cabinet ministér Baron Hnyphausen. 

The second was the department of justice. The post of mini- 
ster of justice, at the commencement of the reign of Frederic 
William, was held by a commoner, afterwards ennobled, Christian 
Frederic Bartholdi, who had succeeded in obtaining at Vienna the 
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royal crown for Prussia. He died in 1714. He was succeeded 
by the learned, industrious Lewis Otho von Plotho, of a noble 
house in the province of Magdeburg, who died in 1731. He was 
the father of that Baron Eric Christopher Plotho, the Prussian 
minister at the Ratisbon Diet, who. when after the defeat of Col- 
lin, the imperial public notary, Dr. April, came in due form to 
‘insinuate’ (serve upon him) the writ of the ban of the empire 
against his king, pushed him out of his room, and had him kieked 
down stairs by his servants, calling out after him, * Oh! you 
want to insinuate, you churl, do you?” In 1738, the celebrated 
Baron Samuel Cocceji (of the Bremen famiiy of Koch), became 
‘‘ ministre-chef de justice” of all the Prussian states; who con- 
tinued to hold the same post under Frederic the Great. 

The third and most important department, at least in the eyes 
of the king, was that of finances, represented by the Supreme 
Board (Gencral Directorium) of Finance, War, and Domains. 
It comprised in one the former Board of Domains and the Com- 
missariat General. It was inaugurated by the cabinet minister 
Ilgen, January 19, 1723, and was ever after supported and nur- 
tured with the greatest predilection and attention. This supreme 
board superintended all the business of the domains, of the 
excise, the taxes, and all the public accounts in the whole 
monarchy. It was in some sort the ministry of finance, of home’ 
affairs, and the department of the secretary at war, combined in 
one. This institution of Frederic William has become of infinite 
importance for the confirmation of the Prussian power. Just 
as in Hanover, order and method were thereby infused into the 
administration of the public expenditure, which in other states, 
as in the neighbouring kingdom of Saxony, in Austria, in 
Bavaria, even to this day, has systematically been kept by the 
high aristocratical ministers in constant confusion and mysterious 
secrecy. 

The General Directorium at first consisted of four, afterwards 
of six divisions, according to the different provinces. The king 
himself was president. As vice-presidents of the four depart- 
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ments, two men from the ranks of the old nobility, and two 
ennobled commoners, were appointed, to whom were added two 
ministers of justice. One of the old nobles was Grumbkow, and 
one of the ennobled ministers Creutz, of whom mention has been 
made before. The latter, a sworn enemy of the old aristocracy, 
had made a rich marriage, and kept a splendid establishment in 
his palace in Berlin, We had an only daughter and heiress. 
This young lady was betrothed to the Saxon privy councillor, 
Count Lynar; but the king objected to such a rich heiress 
marrying out of the country, and made up another match for her 
with a remarkably tall officer of grenadiers, Hans Christopher 
Frederic von Haake, afterwards Count Ilaake. The old minister 
for a long time refused his consent to this arrangement, trying to 
buy off Haake with twenty thousand dollars. But as this was in 
vain, and as‘the king declared that he would take away fiom 
Creutz all that he had bestowed upon him, the perplexed father at 
last yielded to necessity. The marriage was celebrated with the 
greatest magnificence. The king was present, with the whole of 
his family; as also was the Duke of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor 
Francis I. Creutz died the following year, 1733. 

Besides these six ministers, twelve councillors, including four 
commoners, were employed at the Gencral Directorium. In this 
council the king took an extraordinary interest. He assisted 
with the greatest earncstness and attention at its first sittings; 
and that they might have his person constantly in their mind’s 
eye, he had afterwards his portrait hung up in a conspicuous 
position in the council-room. He was represented full-length, 
pointing with his truncheon to another picture, on which was 
depicted Justice, with her usual attributes and with the scales in 
her hand, on one of which was written, “ Military chest,” and on 
the other, “‘ Domainial chest.” 

_ The councillors of the General Directorium were very well 
paid, and had marked favour shown to them. Not being allowed 
to break up before they had despatched all the business in hand, 
their sittings often lasted until late in the afternoon; luncheon was 
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therefore sent to them from the royal kitchen at, one o'clock, con- 
sisting of four dishes and a bottle of old hock. This continued 
for four years, until the whole institution was firmly established, 
after which the custom gradually fell into disuse. 

Under the General Directorium were the Chamber of Military 
and Domainial Accounts, and the Domainial and Military 
Chambers of the provinces, with their chests, into which all the 
revenues of the domains and of the crown were paid; and the 
military chests, which received the taxes and the excise. 

The system worked wonderfully well. All the cashiers of 
these different chests had to cast up their accounts monthly, and 
to render a yearly general account. On every Ist of June, the 
new estimates were made over to them, which the king never 
allowed to be exceeded. Irregularities of any sort, defalcations, 
embezzlements, and frauds, were punished with unrelenting 
severity; the consequence of which was, that these offences were 
of much less frequent occurrence than they are even now ‘in 
Saxony. 

The Domainial Chambers managed the letting of the estates 
of the crown, and the collecting of the revenues; yet not only the 
whole administration of the taxes, but also the police, was under 
their control. They had to send in weekly reports to the 
General Directorium on the state of trade and of the crops, the 
price of corn, and the conduct of the nobles. Under them were 
the land councillors (Zandriithe), in the circles, and the coun- 
cillors-at-war (Kriegsriithe), in the cities, holding the control 
over the revenue and police. The royal councillors-at-war had 
also under them the administration of the local finance—self- 
government of the municipalities being altogether out of the 
question. 

Frederic William had no sooner ascended the throne, than he 
began to gratify his military passion. With the savings of the 
very first year, he raised six new regiments and increased the 
strength of the army from 30,000 men, whom his father left to 
him, to 45,000. In 1725, the Prussian army already numbered 
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more than 64,000 men; and at his-death in 1740, it amounted 
to upwards of 89,000. His hobbies were soldiers and drilling. 
But the roi sergeant, as he was called, was a very shrewd per- 
sonage, and a terrible earnest was concealed behind this play. 
The well-known Chevalier Zimmermann,* in his fragments on 
Frederic the’ Great, makes a remarkable statement, which may 
give an insight into the real intentions of the “ roi sergeant.” 
He quotes, on the authority of the privy councillor Von Schlieben, 
who was present at the opening of Frederic William’s will, the 
following passage from it: ‘“‘ During the whole of my life, I was 
obliged, in order to escape from the jealousy of the Austrian 
court, to make a display of two passions which I did noé possess: 
one, 8 preposterous love of money, and the other, an unmeasured 
love of tall soldiers. Only for the sake of these two glaring 
foibles, they allowed me to hoard a large treasure, and to raise a 
strong army. Now, as they are both called into existence, my 
successor needs no longer to wear a mask.” 

Immediately after the succession of Frederic William, recruit- 
ing operations commenced at a rate and in a style never heard af 
before. It was necessary for the king to issue, in 1713, a pro- 
hibition, “ not to stop the passengers on the post, as had several 
times been done in the first heat of the moment.” On the other 
hand, a regular hunt was made for burghers and peasants: on the 
high-roads, in the fields, even during divine service, people were 
pressed into his Majesty’s army. A crimping expedition which 
took place in 1714 at Perleberg, occasioned the death of a remark- 
able man, Godfrey Arnold, the author of the ‘ Impartial History 
of Heresies.’’ He was the pastor of Perleberg, and was just admi- 
nistering the sacrament, when a recruiting party forced their way 
into the church, and carried a number of young men away from 
amidst the assembled congregation. Arnold died from the shock 
ten days after this incident. The same thing happened in 1720, 
in the March, where likewise several congregations were surprised 
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during divine service, and young men carried away as recruits. 
An insurrection broke out, and the affair led to very untoward 
consequences. Crowds of strong and able-bodied young men 
fied from the corporal’s stick of the Prussian recruiting bullies, 
not from craven fear and cowardice, but because they spurned to 
be compelled to carry the musket. Part of them were people in 
good circumstances, and with families. They became the founders 
of the industry of the valley of the Wupper, Elberfeld, and Bar- 
men, in the neighbouring duchy of Berg, which fell to Prussia 
only in the peace of Paris of 1815. The town of Barmen con- 
sisted, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, of not more 
than thirty-six detached farms, with about two hundred, most of 
them small, houses. Now-a-days it comprises five large boroughs, 
forming with Elberfeld a twin-city of seventy thousand inhabitants. 

The attempt had been made to enlist the king’s religious sen- 
timents against this oppressive system. A letter was conveyed to 
him, quoting the passages Exod. xxi. 16, “ And he that stealeth a 
man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be put to death;” and Deut. xxiv. 7, ‘ If a man be found stealing 
any of his brethren of the children of Israel, and maketh merchan- 
dise of him, or selleth him, then that thief shall die.’ But there 
were men at his court, as for instance the histofiographer Fass- 
man, who would undertake to prove by other quotations, and 
especially by 1 Samuel viii. 16, that it was the divine right of 
kings to “take your men-servants, and maid-servants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses.” The king, indeed, felt 
not the slightest geompunction on the score of these forcible enlist- 
ments. He thought it even very unfair in foreign potentates, if 
they refused to let him have their “ long fellows,” as no one knew 
so well how to appreciate them as he did. 

The greatest source of happiness of his life were his ‘ dear blue 
boys.” Ie treated them, down to the captain, as his comrades; 
and those below the rank of captain, as his children. Every 
private soldier had access to him. But highest of all in his 
favour and good graces stood his “ long fellows,’’ as he used to 
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call his famous gigantic Potsdam guard. The men for this corps 
he caused to be enlisted in his own states, or had them sent for- 
from every part of the world for g considerable bounty and good pay, 
or made a present of by friendly princes; besides which, though 
rarely, in case of need, his crimps would kidnap any particularly 
tall and fine man. No prince ever engaged with such gusto in the 
human traffic. During the years from 1713 to 1735, Frederic 
William is said to have sent twelve millions of dollars for recruit- 
ing purposes into foreign countries. Eight hundred to one thou- 
sand crimps or kidnappers were sometimes out hunting men for his 
Prussian Majesty. In the duchy of Juliers,,a baron Hompesch, 
to whom the king had given the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
was carrying on the recruiting business by force and stratagem. 
Curious things would sometimes happen there. Hompesch, among 
other tricks, bespoke of a very tall master joiner who did not 
know him, a cupboard as long and broad as the artisan himself 
was. After some days, Hompesch came to fetch the cupboard ; 
but, on seeing it, pretended that it was too short, not being as 
high as the joiner. The man immediately got into it to give 
practical proof of the cupboard being the required height, when 
the baron, all on a sudden, had the door fastened by the people 
whom he ‘had brought with him, and took the unfortunate joiner 
away as his recruit. When, on clearing the gates, they opened 
the cupboard, the tall man was dead from anger and vexation. 
Hompesch indeed was condemned to death, but the king eom- 
muted his punishment into imprisonment for life. The mode of 
bribing the most influential colonels and generals, who would have 
been ashamed of accepting money, was by presenting them with 
tall men, who were most gladly received. This bribery was 
employed on the largest scale with the king himself at the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Wusterhausen in 1726, when free permission 
was granted to him to recruit in the hereditary states of the 
Emperor, a permission of which Frederic William made such a 
good use, that the number of men enlisted by his recruiting officers 
in the Austrian dominions, from 1726 to 1735, amounted to not 
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less than three thousand seven hundred. These recruiting parties 
went even as far as Italy. A tall priest from the Italian Tyrol, 
and even a friar of a monastery in Rome, who was likewise dis- 
tinguished by his gigantic stature, were kidnapped and put into 
the Potsdam Blue Guard. The tall priest, although many and in- 
fluential persons interceded for him, did not recover his liberty 
until Frederic the Great discharged him. According to Thiebault, 
he was no other than the clever Abbé Bastiani, who enjoyed very 
high favour with Frederic. Frederic William’s crimps, attracted 
by his colossal figure, had kidnapped him when he was reading 
mass as the vicar of a tyrolese village; he afterwards entered the 
service of the Cardinal Archbishop of Breslau, Count Zinzendorf, 
and Frederic changed the Blue Guardsman into a canon of that 
chapter. 

Not less obliging than the Imperial, were the Russian and the 
Polish-Saxon courts. For a hundred Russian ‘ Potsdamers,” whom 
the Czar Peter, and after him his two successors, Catherine I. and 
Anne, used to send asa yearly present to the king, Frederic 
William gave in return, first the celebrated collection of amber 
which had belonged to his father, which is now at Czarskoé-Selo, 
and afterwards Prussian drill-sergeants. In 1731, the king even 
caused a numbér of sword-cutlers, natives of the March, ,to be 
pressed, and had them, “ on a reasonable contract for six years,” 
whether they would or not, transported to Russia, where they are 
said to have founded the celebrated gun-manufacture of Tula. 

Long practice at last led to a regular tariff. A man of six feet 
Rhenish measure was paid for with one thousand dollars; if he 
was taller, the price was raised. The most expensive bargain of 
all was the Irishman Kirkland, for whom the then Prussian am- 
bassador in London, Von Borch, paid on the whole nearly nine 
thousand dollars. The man was regularly entrapped. Borck 
engaged him as a footman for three years, without making him- 
self known to him; and after having, under this pretext, made 
him embark with him, he brought him safe to Potsdam, where 
indeed the king was overjoyed at the sight of this longest of long 
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fellows. Borck, however, had to quit his post in London, it being 
intimated to him that he could no longer be reccived as ambassa- 
dor, after having violated the laws of the country. This was not 
the only unpleasant dilemma into which the outrages of the 
recruiting officers and gangs involved Frederic William. Angry 
reclamations came in from all quarters. With Hanover matters 
went even so far, that troops were actually on their march to 
commence hostilities, when the intercession of the kindred courts 
of Brunswick and Gotha brought about a reconciliation between 
the two quarreling brothers. The landgrave of Hesse Cassel gave 
orders to deliver up the Prussian recruiting parties whenever they 
showed themselves in his dominions, to the commandant of the 
nearest fortress, dead or alive. He also had several of them 
hanged. The same course was pursued by the Elector of Bavaria, 
and by the Dutch government. 

In the country itsclf, every expedient was resorted to, to secure 
fitting subjects in right time. Even infants in the cradle, who 
gave promise of growing tall, received the famous red cravat, and 
their parents the bounty. There were village schools, in which 
all the boys wore that cravat, and were obliged afterwards to enter 
the service. A remarkable experiment of marrying very tall 
Potsdamers to very tall women, to get by them very tall children, 
and thus to establish a cheap nursery of giants, turned out a failure. 
His Majesty was again obliged to have recourse to the foreigner. 

The infantry regiment of blue grenadiers, called the king’s own, 
was the finest at that time in Europe. It lay in garrison at 
Potsdam, and was personally commanded by the king, who had 
appointed himsclf its colonel. It consisted of three battalions 
of eight hundred men cach, on the whole nearly three thousand, 
natives of all the countrics of Europe, except France, whose 
citizens were, on principle, excluded, unless they measured up- 
ward of six feet, which the king was not able to resist. 

The uniform of the  king’s own”’ was blue, with scarlet facings 
and cravats; waistcoats and trousers of straw colour, and white 
leggings. The regimentals of the non-commissioned officers were 
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covered with silver, those of the officers with gold lace; the sashes 
also were very rich with gold and silver. The drummers and 
fifers were negroes from the former Prussian colony on the gold 
coast, who, however, learned to play also on other instruments ; 
they wore turbans with plumes, and collars and ear-rings of pure 
silver. The pay of a private soldier was four dollars a month; 
many, however, in virtue of a special capitulation, received from 
ten to twenty. The first fugleman, Jonas, had sixteen dollars. 
He was a Norwegian, and his successor, Hohmann, a Prussian; 
the latter was of such gigantic stature, that during a visit to Pots- 
dam in 1728, King Augustus the Strong, himself a tall man, 
tried in vain to put his hand on his head. The subalterns were 
paid very frugally; yet every captain had one thousand two hun- 
dred dollars a year. Seckendorf writes, February 15, 1727, to 
Prince Eugene: “ After the example of the generals of the king, 
I wish to make myself popular with the officers. Iam obliged to 
treat, at least once a week, those of his regiment, who, being all 
of them young, healthy, tall fellows, and badly paid by the 
king, fall to in good earnest; which runs away with considerable 
sums, as every bottle of wine, of which they will drink forty or 
fifty in an evening, costs about one dollar.”’ 

Frederic William, as Fassmann states, had all the tall grena- 
diers of the Potsdam regiment painted life-size; their portraits 
were hung up in the corridors of the palace, until after his death, 
when Frederic the Great had them removed. The fugleman 
Jonas had even to be cut in stone, “‘ as much like as might be.” 
These beloved “blue boys’? were allowed to carry on trades, to 
keep ale and wine-houses, druggists’ shops, or Italian warehouses, 
For some of them the king built houses; bestowed upon them gifts 
of money and landed property; even gave them canonries; and 
became godfather to their children. It was for their orphans that 
the Potsdam orphan house was established. None were permitted 
to do any work for hire; neither was leave of absence granted to 
any one of them. 


Yet, notwithstanding all the favour shown to his “ blue boys,” 
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the kine’s life was not safe with them. Formey relates, that on 
field-days balls would sometimes whizz about, no one knew from 
what quarter. In 1730, a plot was discovered of eighty-seven 
Hungarians, Poles, and Wallachians, who had intended to set 
fire to Potsdam, and to desert in the confusion. In 1736, another 
similar plot of Hungarians came to light; and in 1737, one of 
Trish and Russians. All these attempts were visited with terrible 
punishments. The king was obliged to have six hussars with 
loaded fire-arms to mount guard before his room. 

Bielefeld states in his letters, that Frederic William, within a 
few days before his death, told his son that the yearly expense 
for “ the tall regiment, would have been sufficient to pay for the 
maintenance of ten thousand men, or, to use a Saxon standard, a 
grand opera.’”” It amounted to nearly three hundred thousand 
dollars. The king is said to have burnt the accounts of this 
extravagance, and to have advised his successor to disband the 
regiment. The shrewd old monarch had not, however, thrown 
away so much money: in disbanding it, after its having paid the 
last honours to its founder, Frederic the Great formed from it the 
stock of five new regiments. Such was, however, the number of 
tall men, that Frederic could not have retained them without spoil- 
ing the fronts of the regiments; wherefore sixteen of the tallest 
giants were appointed as so-called hezducs, wearing high caps and 
a wide, loose dress, which made them look even more colossal. 
These men had to do duty as porters, and as running footmen to 
precede the state carriages. 

The many thousand soldiers of the Prussian army were kept in 
order by the proverbial system of “ pipe-clay,’’ and by the stick. 
Exactness and uniformity of dress and accoutrements were en- 
forced with the most anxious pedantry. The troops were newly 
equipped every year, the infantry in blue, the cavalry in white; 
the hussars only were dressed in red. Yet the Margravine of 
Baireuth asserts that the coats of the soldiers were so short and 
tight, as to make the men afraid even to move, lest they should 
burst the seams. Every one wore, like the king himself, powdered 
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hair, and a long pigtail. The king once remarked from the window 
of the palace in Berlin an officer, the son of a favourite general, 
whose uniform coat was somewhat too long. He immediately sent 
for the young man, and cut off with his own hand the superfluous 
cloth. Behrenhorst, the natural son of the old Dessauer, says i:f 
his * Reflections on the Art of Warfare:”—“ The king would, 
indeed, have sent his own royal self into arrest, had he found him- 
self in a dress which was not strictly in accordance with regula- 
tion.” There was, of course, no end of drill; and the hazel-sticks 
of the corporals created the king’s greatest happiness. At the word 
of command, only one click was heard in the line, one measured 
step in marching, and one report in platoon firing, ‘The men 
grew more and more skilled and quick in loading; the king at his - 
reviews was enabled to make the regiments fire in batallions, 
divisions, and platoons, with an expedition and accuracy which 
surpassed every expectation; just as if he were playing on so many 
harpsichords. Then would follow a merry repast, with the sash 
still round the waists, where old hock levelled every distinction’ 
of rank, and whence every one took home with him the conviction, 
which, after sleep having dispersed the fumes of wine, he would 
soberly preach to his inferiors, ‘ No one can resist us.’"’ Such is 
the statement of Behrenhorst. Frederic the Great, on the other 
hand, says that the Prince of Dessau was the only general of that 
army who might boast of the spirit of a soldier. The only one 
who had any military experience was General Curt Christopher 
Schwerin; who had practically studied the art of warfare under 
Eugene and Marlborough, and who was of the greatest service to 
Frederic in his first battle, near Mollwitz. The army consisted 
partly of the prodigal sons of all Europe, the very worst subjects, 
who, indeed, could only be kept in order by the sternest discipline. 
The tone in the army was therefore ‘severe and harsh, even to 
cruelty, and the punishments terrible. According to the tenor of 
the articles of war, which the king published immediately after 
his accession, every disrespectful speech against officers and non- 
commissioned officers was to be expiated with passing thirty times 
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‘through the rods;” and drawing the sword against a superior, to 
be punished with death. Deserters were to have their noses and 
ears cut off, or be hanged. As soon as a soldier was known to 
have deserted, burghers and peasants were bound to ring the alarm 
‘ells, and to hunt after him on foot and on horseback; a premium 
of twelve dollars being promised to any.one who should bring back 
a deserter. If the people left anything undone to recapture the 
runaway, a'village was to be fined a hundred, a town two hundred 
dollars; and the lord of a manor, or a land-councillor, a hundred 
ducats. If the village or the town was poor, the principal peasants 
or burghers were to be kept to hard labour for two months. Con- 
victed abettors of deserters were to be hanged on the spot, without 
the assent of the king being required. Notwithstanding all this, 
as the king himself writes to Seckendorf, ‘from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty got off every year.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


DIPLOMACY UNDER FREDERIC WILLIAM I —THE KING’S GLRMAN SPIRIT— 
THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR, COUNT SECKENDORY. 


“‘T witt not be French, I am a true German,’ was Frederic 
William’s motto. Throughout his life, he showed the most faithful 
devotedness to the Emperor and the Empire. This went so far, that 
he once was heard to say, ‘‘I should be quite content with being 
the President of the Imperial Chamber;” and that he did not 
disdain to sue for the favour of the Imperial ministers, in expres- 
sions, which were hardly to be expected of a mighty potentate, 
backed by eighty thousand plue coats. 

Everything un-German was repugnant and odious to him. 
Shortly after his accession, January 21, 1714, he forbade, as his 
grandfather had done before him, every Prussian under the age of 
thirty to travel out of Germany, with a view not only to prevent 
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them from spending the wealth of the country abroad, but also 
from importing the vices of the foreigner. 

Above all, he loathed and abominated ‘those confounded, 
rascally French, with their trickery, their bragging, and humbug.” 
In order thoroughly to disgust the people of Berlin with French 
fashions, he made the provosts of the regiments in the capital wear 
the French dress, green coats with huge cuffs, and yellow waist- 
coats and stockings; besides immense hats, and wigs with bags of 
Brobdignagian dimensions. In 1734, heallowed an entirely anti- 
French piece to be represented on the stage, entitled “The Marquis, 
at first fuming and blustering, but at last set to rights by a good 
thrashing.”’ The then French ambassador in Berlin, Marquis de 
la Chetardie, who was ridiculed in it, felt not a little offended. In 
an assembly given, December 8, 1735, by the cabinet minister 
Borck, the king, after having explained the reasons of his not 
sending away the French ambassador, whom, he said, he only 
retained lest he himself should appear infcrior to other potentates, 
especially to the King of England, broke out into the following 
diatribe: ‘“‘ What, am I to be considered as one of the French? 
I am indeed sorry, for really I loathe to look at the fellows. 
There are some of them lounging about yonder; I could not even 
ask them their names; I always spit whenever I sco a French- 
man.” 

The king likewise hated “the overbearing people on the other 
side of the great gutter,” the English. We have alluded before 
to his mortal enmity to his brother-in-law, George IT. Aftera 
violent scene with Sir Charles Hotham, the English ambassador, 
to which we shall have to revert in the sequel; the king wanted 
at dinner to make his wife, an English princess, drink to the down- 
fall of England. When the reformed preachers, Jablonsky and 
Noltenius, in 1733, applied for permission to send their sons for 
theological purposes to Engiand;the king answered, “1 cannot 
allow you to send your sons out of the country, and to leave them 
exposed to the sins of the world, as in England there is no such 
thing as orthodoxy of religion, and it is a land of sin.” 
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He was better inclined to the other maritime power, the Dutch. 
They were, in his opinion, the truest Germans. He had had a 
predilection for them even from his youth. When, as a boy of 
twelve years, he saw William III. at a meeting with his mother 
at the Hague; the head of the house of Orange held out to him 
the flattering prospect, that he would make him one day Stadt- 
holder of Holland, and even his successor in England. The 
king, therefore, in after times asserted, ‘ Had I remained with 
King William, he would have made me a great man.” He at 
the same time declared, Péllnitz tells us, that he would have 
governed the Dutch in strict accordancee with the laws, “as he 
was a true republican.” The whole of his domestic arrangements 
were in the Dutch style, plain and neat : his smoking-room was a 
Dutch kitchen; he also principally employed Dutchmen as cas- 
tellans. More than once, he was heard to say, “I have a true 
Dutch heart.”’ Ginckel, the Dutch ambassador in Berlin, was one 
of his favourites. One day, however, when dining at Grumbkow’s, 
he spoke to Seckenkorf of the Dutch Mynheers as “ cheese- 
mongers.” 

Of all the German princes, the one he liked best was his neigh- 
bour Augustus the Strong of Saxony, to whom he paid frequent 
visits, and whose splendid feasts during carnival afforded him much 
pleasure. “I am at Dresden,” he writes with his own hand to 
Seckendorf, dated January, 22, 1728, ‘‘and dance and jump.” 
And on February 3, “TI have had a vast deal of amusement at 
Dresden, where I enjoyed great civility and politeness, especially 
as the King of Poland and myself have pledged our word to each 
other not to speak of public affairs during this meeting.” Even 
in November 1732, shortly before the death of Augustus, Grumb- 
kow writes to Seckendorf: “‘Le roi de Prusse, quand it soupa 
hier chez moi, répéta plus de trois ou quatre fois, que le Roi de 
Pologne étoit le plus grand princesqui eft jamais regné, et le 
second qu’il avoit connu aprés Pierre le Grand.” 

Russia had the king’s fullest sympathies. He was a partizan 
of the Russian alliance from a predilection of long standing. He 
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once, at a dinner-party at Minister Katsch’s, declared to Count 
Seckendorf: “ His blue-coats were at the service of the Emperor. 
Having always cénsidered the Russian friendship an advantageous 
one, he would be glad if the Imperial court would come to a good 
understanding with the Russian. He offered himself on fair con- 
ditions as the third man, and then, he would ask, “‘ Who would 
dare to do anything against us three.” Which shows that the 
‘idea of an alliance between the three eagles of the north, as it 
‘exists in these our own days, was distinctly present to the mind 
of Frederic William. He had no suspicion of danger from the 
north. He wrote, March 23, 1730, to Seckendorf: “ When matters 
come to a head in the Roman empire, it is absolutely necessary 
that thirty thousand Russians should make their appearance in 
Holstein, from thence to keep the people’ on the qui vive.” The 
Great Elector had been of a different opinion. Frederic the Great 
writes: “‘ When the Swedes attacked Brandenburg, whilst the 
Prussian troops, in defence of the Imperial cause, were on the 
Lower Rhine, it was the advice of the ministers to call in the 
Russians. But the Great Elector, seeing farther than they did, re- 
plied to them: ‘The Russians are bears, whom one ought not to 
unchain, because it is difficult to tie them up again.’ With generous 
pride he relied on his own resources, and had no cause to rue it. 
Did I live in the next century, I might have made some farther, 
and, perhaps, pertinent remarks; but it does not behove me to sit 
in judgment on the conduct of the present rulers.” 

The Prussian Cabinet continued faithful to the traditionary 
policy of the house of Brandenburg, of keeping up, in addition to 
its strict alliance with the Imperial court, good friendship with 
the two maritime powers of England and Holland. When the 
Austrian court allied itself with the Spanish branch of the house 
of Bourbon, in consequence of which the maritime powers entered 
into a league with France, the good understanding between Prus- 
sia and Austria was seriously disturbed. The party inclined to 
England got the upper hand at the court of Berlin. Prussia 
(September 8, 1725) joined the alliance concluded at Herrenhausen ’ 
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between England and France, which was pointedly directed against 
Austria; not only were the duchies of Juliers and Berg guaranteed 
to Prussia, in the event of the Duke of Neuburg’s death, but also 
& prospect was held out to Frederic William of the acquisition of 
Silesia. At that period, the favourite plan of the Queen Sophia 
Dorothea, the sister of George II., was entertained, of contracting 
a double marriage between England and Prussia, according to 
which the Prussian crown prince was to have married an English, 
and the Prince of Wales a Prussian princess. But the court of 
Vienna very soon succeeded, through the adroit Count Seckendorf, 
by the Imperial promise of Juliers and Berg, and by the bait of 
a free permission to levy recruits from the Empire, in bringing 
back the king to the old alliance with the Emperor, who at that 
time was most anxious for the settlement of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. Seckendorf concluded the treaty of Wusterhausen, October 
20, 1726. The transactions concerning the English marriage 
also were definitively broken off in 1730; not without the active 
interferenee of Seckendorf, who, from 1726 until the time of his 
recall in 1735, enjoyed the full confidence and marked favour of 
Frederic William. 

Frederic Henry, Count Seckendorf, was nephew to the celebrated 
Vitus Lewis Von Seckendorf, the author of the History of Luther- 
anism ; himself a zealous Lutheran, distinguished in the field and 
in the cabinet; a man of uncommon shrewdness and tact, which he 
had cultivated by long experience and a most extensive intercourse 
with the world. Hehad thoroughly studied thecharacter of the king, 
and had learned how to manage him. Tle says himself in a letter 
to Prince Eugene (dated June 9, 1724): “In Berlin, the principal 
point is, to know the humour of the king, and, as his temper is 
very quick, to avoid meeting its first ebullition; which being ouce 
over, he is accessible to any reasonable representations.” Some 
years after, he again mentions to Eugene: “It requires a good 
deal of assiduity to keep one’s hold in the king’s affection; to do 
which, it is necessary to conduct one’s self, as if in his service.” 
Seckendorf showed this assiduity. Unmindful of any amount of 
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trouble, or of any state of the weather, he tried to be as much as 
possible about the king, from seven or ten o’clock in the morning, 
to ten or twelve, or even a later hour in the night; on parade and 
at dinner, at the chase and in his smoking club; ever on the 
watch for the fitting moment and opportunity, to make his insinua- 
tions and to keep the king in good humour with the court of 
Vienna. Under the mask of plain-spoken uprightness, the am- 
bassador of Austria managed the king in the same way, but with 
even greater circumspection, than Grumbkow; whose special sup- 
port he had secured by liberal presents as early as 1724, so as to 
be informed by the Prussian premier of everything that the king 
himself did, and that happened at court. Seckendorf had bribed 
every person at court that would take a bribe; the courtiers with 
larger sums of money, the valets with less; and the officers with 
good dinners and “ long fellows.” And yet he had to -eport to 
Eugene (December 27, 1732): “People form an entirely wrong 
notion of the mind of the king, in believing that he could be ruled 
by any mortal being.” 

From the treaty of Wusterhausen, in 1725, to the war of the 
Polish succession against France, in 1734, Seckendorf kept the 
king in good humour, although his Majesty could not understand 
how it was that the Imperial court would not speak out concern- 
ing the duchy of Berg, which he wished to have at all events 
insured to him. The king afforded to the Emperor the most active 
support towards the accomplishment of his principal plan, the 
acknowledgment of the Pragmatic Sanction. In his smoki 
club at Potsdam and Wusterhausen, Frederic William repeatedly 
expressed himself to the following effect: ‘All the German 
princes must be rogues who do not mean well to the Emperor and 
the Empire; and I should be one also if I showed myself different. 
No Englishman or Frenchman shall lord it over us Germans; 
and I will give to my children pistols and swords in their cradle, 
that they may help to keep the foreigners out. If the French 
attacked a single villagé in Germany, that German prince must be 
a villain who would not shed his last drop of blood to oppose them.” 
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Queen Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, on the other hand, regarded 
her high and mighty lord and master as not much better than a sort 
of braggart; and she saw through the policy of Austria. When 
the king one day at dinner expatiated on the desire which he felt 
for a war, the queen, looking at him with an expression of evident 
contempt, said: “ You! you want to have war!’’ Another time, 
when he spoke in very slighting terms of the English and Hano- 
verian generals, she replied, “‘ Well, I daresay they intend to give 
the command of the army to you.’’ Some time after, when the 
king dined with a select party, comprising only a few of his most 
confidential officers, he pronounced hinfself in favour of the Impe- 
rial interest; to which the queen answered before the whole of 
the company, ‘‘ I will live to make you unbelievers believe, and 
to prove to you that you have been taken in.” * 

In 1734, the war of Austria against France at last broke out, 
as mentioned before, concerning the Polish succession. Now, 
Frederic William thought that the emperor could no longer deny 
him the reward of his good services. Ile wrote (October 30, 
1733), to the old Dessauer: “ About the end of November, I 
shall go to hunt the boar; in the meanwhile, I am on the look- 
out whether a boar or a Frenchman get within range anywhere. 
I shall, however, put myself on a different footing with the 
Emperor, and not show myself very meek, in order to try whether 
this will do better than civil and fair words. IIe has need of me, 
and dare not show it. Italy and Lombardy will, within a few 
months, be in the hands of the F'rench. The Emperor is in a very 
curious dilemma, by his own fault; for, if people wish to carry 
out anything in this world, the pen will never do it, unless sup- 
ported by a strong army. ‘‘ Thus, the King of Prussia furnished 
to the Emperor, instead of fifty thousand, not more than ten thou- 
sand men, whom, according to the treaty between the two crowns 
in the year 1700, he was bound to supply. He had not even 
wanted to give these, “I shall give neither men nor money,” he 
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exclaimed; “I must know the whence and whither.” In the 
tobacco club one evening, the invectives against the ‘ ingratitude’ 
of the Imperial court ran so high, that Grumbkow, in order to 
soothe Seckendorf, by way of a practical joke, span a top on the, 
table, which, before the eyes of Frederic William, ran amongst 
the glasses and jugs and upset them, when the havoc diverted the” 
attention of the king, and so brought him back to calmer reflection. 
In May 1734, he marched his ten thousand blue-coats; who, 
proceeding slowly from Saxony and Franconia to the Upper 
Rhine, arrived there in the beginning of June. In July, the 
king himself followed, stayed for some time with the army on the 
Upper Rhine, but soon returned to Berlin, to be nearer what was 
going on in Poland. The crown prince remained at the seat of 
war. According to the secret journal of Baron Seckendorf (who is 
not to be confounded with the count), Cardinal Fleury had sent to 
the king a golden pear of very ingenious workmanship, containing a 
draught of five million francs, payable as soon as Prussia would 
w declare for France. But the king, in most positive terms, refused 
the offer; notwithstanding which, however, the French ambassador 
in Berlin, Marquis de la Chetardie, remained as heretofore on his 
post. During the winter of 1734, the Prussian officers and sol- 
diers had committed sad excesses, especially in the lands of the 
Prince Bishop of Wiirtzburg, where the Prussian crimps had 
some time before been treated in “an unseemly manner,” and 
where new scenes were enacted, worthy of the hordes of Wallen- 
stein and Tilly. When Seckendorf complained, he met with a 
rebuff, the consequence of which was, that he caused himself to be 
recalled, and the Emperor ordered the strictest measures against 
‘the cruel, man-enslaving, and rapacious” conduct of the Prus- 
sians. Moreover, to the great anger of the king, the Prussian 
recruiting parties were ordered to leave the Imperial states. 
The letter of recall of the Prussian ambassador in Vienna, Baron 
Gotter, was already drawn up; but Grumbkow prevailed upon his 
Majesty not to send it off, and it was ultimately torn to pieces, and 
thrown into the fire. Frederic William, however, bitterly com- 
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plained, blamed the Imperial court, and finished by excusing 
himself. At the wedding of General Golz, he said: “The 
Emperor has not a groat. The army in Lombardy having dwin- 
dled to twenty-four thousand men, is obliged to retire into the 


‘mountains. In the next campaign, the Emperor will lose Mantua 


and Tyrol. Merely the judgment of heaven; an unjust war; 
meddling with the quarrels of others; and departing from old 


principles.” He also felt aggrieved that no notice whatever was 


sent to him of the marriage of the Duke or Lorraine (afterwards 
Francis I.) with Maria Theresa. : 

Neither anger nor excuse were of any use to Frederic William. 
The Emperor, who, indeed, was by no means sufficiently armed, 
had requested him to supply his contingent as prince of the 
Empire. Prince Lichtenstein, Seckendorf’s successor, and bearer 
of this demand to Berlin, was very civilly received; presented 
with a sword mounted in brass ; and got from the king the fairest 
promises personally, but in writing, a refusal. Austria now 
concluded peace with France without even paying Prussia the# 
compliment of an intimation: the preliminary articles were signed 
at Vienna, October 5, 1735; the pens had carried the day against 
the king. It was half a year afterwards (May 2, 1736), that in 
the course of a conversation at Potsdam, pointing to his long ill- 
used son Frederick, he uttered those memorable words, “ Here 
stands one who will revenge me.” 

To reward him with the duchy of Berg, became an impossi- 
bility in the peace of Vienna, where the Emperor’s hands were 
completely tied in this respect by concessions to France. Fre- 
deric William flew into such a rage that he was accused of having 
called the Austrians “ shabby dogs.” Count Seckendorf had 
instructions, in July 1736, to ask for explanations, when it was 
made to appear that the king had only spoken of greyhounds, 
who, indeed, were small and lean, but good runners! 

What vexed the king most was Seckendorf’s recall. He wrote: 
“A sure sign of a great change having taken place at the court of 
Vienna, is their recall of Seckendorf. We understood each other. 


‘ 
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T ‘loved and esteemed him; he bore much from me; and, when 
we had been angry, we became even better friends than before: 
in short, he was the man for me, and I have done for him what I 
shall do for no other minister in the world. What Seckendorf 
was not able to get from me, another may leave untried. My 
wife and the whole world is against him; the Prince of Anhalt 
and my son Fritz hate him like the plague: but he is an honest 
fellow, and he loves me.” 


CHAPTER V. 


AMUSEMENTS AT THE COURT OF FREDERIC WILLIAM 1.--THE TOBACCO 
CLUB AND GUNDLING—-THE HUNTS AT WUSTERHAUSEN-—-MUSIC AND 
THE THEATRE—TIE PASSION OF THE KING FOR BUILDING. 


Tue Areopagus in which, at the court of Berlin, the affairs of 
home and foreign policy were discussed, was the famous tobacco 
club (Tabacks collegium). Royal tap-rooms were established 
in Berlin, at Potsdam, and during summer at Wusterhausen. 
That in Berlin, “la chambre rouge avec les nuées de tabac, qui 
composent la moyenne region d’air de la chambre,” as Frederic 
the Great expressed it, was near the White Hall. It was 
furnished in the Dutch fashion, like a show kitchen, with blue 
plates on a high shelf; and has, in memory of the martial king, 
been kept unaltered even to our own day, with the large silver 
beer-can from which the malt liquor was drawn by means of a 
tap into the jugs and tankards. The visitor is also shown the 
strangers’ book, in which the autographs of the Czar Peter and 
of Frederic the Great are among the most remarkable. 

Every evening, about five or six, the tobacco club met, and sat 
until nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or even to a later hour. Its mem- 
bers were the colonels and gencerals* usually about the person of 


* Of one of them, Peter von Blankensee, Frederic II., as crown prince, said, in 
his usual sarcastic way, ‘‘ Entre l'ame de ce général et celle des bétes la différence 
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the king, besides whom, the ministers and foreign ambassadors 
received invitations. The latter, of course, comprised Seckendorf, 
who waa scarcely ever missing in the royal suite. There was, how- 
ever, another foreign minister, who had all but an equal share in. 
the king’s favour, the Dutch general Ginckel, who had been ad- 
mitted to the highest distinction which the Prussian court has to 
bestow, the knighthood of the Black Eagle. Foreign princes on @ 
visit at court, and persons of note passing through Berlin, were 
likewise occasional guests of the tobacco club. Thus, the ex-king 
of Poland, Stanislaus Lesczinsky, repeatedly made his appearance 
there; and also Francis I., when still Duke of Loraine, smoked his 
pipe in the royal tap-room, when canvassing his Prussian Majesty, 
as elector of the Empire, about his election as King of the Romans. 
All the servants were kept out of the room, that the company 
might be entirely without restraint. About seven, the king wert 
to sup with the queen, where a cover was always laid for him; 
but he soon returned. Whoever of the guests wished to eat, found 
on a sideboard cold meat, joints, and pasties, which the king caused 
to be reserved from the dinner. About eight, the young princes 
came in to say good-night. Round the main table, the royal and 
distinguished personages were seated with the grand ribbons of 
their orders, smoking long Dutch pipes, and each having before 
him a white jug of Duckstein ale from Kénigslutter in Brunswick, 
and a tankard. Those who were not able to smoke, were under 
the necessity of at least taking a pipe in their mouth, and smoking 
dry, in order to please the king. Seckendorf was courtier enough, 
by constantly puffing with the upper lip, to give himself the air 
of a practised smoker. The king being fond of the broadest 
practical jokes, was highly delighted when the foreign princes got 
drunk with the ale, or when the unwonted ‘“ weed’’ made them 
sick. He was himself a most determined votary of the pipe; 
during the visit in 1736 of King Stanislaus, who was likewise a 





* 
n'est pas grande.” From his favourite ejaculation, Hi der Blitz (Odds thunder 
and lightning), he was called Blizpeter. He was, however, a brave and honest 
soldier, and very popular on account of his broad buffoonery. 
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passionate lover of tobacco, he would smoke every evening thirty 
pipes. On the table lay the newspapers of Berlin, Hamburgh, 
Leipzig, Breslau, Vienna, and Frankfort, as also some Dutch and 
French journals. A lecturer was appointed, who had to read 
them and to explain such matters as were not generally under- 
stood. This lecturer was the learned and highly rewarded, but 
also dreadfully baited, Jacob Paul von Gundling. 

Gundling was born in 1673, the son of a clergyman at Hers- 
bruck, in the territory of the free imperial city of Nuremberg. He 
had been called to Berlin under the father of Frederic William, 
as professor at the academy of the sons of the nobility, and his- 
toriographer to the herald’s office, both of which establishments 
were suppressed+immediately after the accession of the new king. 
Frederic William, on Grumbkow’s recommendation, raised Gund- 
ling to thedignity of Aulic councillor, and appointed him lecturer 
and expounder of newspapers to the royal tobacco club. He was 
boarded at court, received free quarters at the palace of Potsdam, 
and had to accompany the king on all his Majesty’s peregrinations, 
to be in readiness with his learning and his instructive conversa- 
tion. Gundling was included in every invitation which the king 
accepted ; Grumbkow even had a desk raised in his dining-room, 
from which the learned councillor during dinner read the papers, 
explained them, and discussed with the guests about them. Thus, 
Gundling became, after a fashion, a man of great importance, 
whom the Russian and the Imperial courts did not disdain to gain 
over by presents. From the latter, he received a medal set in 
diamonds, as Eygene writes (January 15, 1727), “because it is 
considered here as a much greater distinction to give medals than | 
chains, since the latter are conferred even on common courtiers.” 
To turn to ridicule, in as glaring a manner as possible, the 
pedantry and self-conceit, as well as the learning which Gundling 
really possessed, Frederic William compelled him, on many 
occasions, to paly the part of the royal fool and jester; conferring 
‘at the same time upon him, in 1717, the appointment of chief 
master of ceremonies, a dignity which, on his accession, had 
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been abolished. In virtue of this office, he was clad in the suit 
which his predecessor had worn at the coronation of Frederic L.: 
a scarlet coat lined with black velvet, with large French cuffs and 
spun gold button-holes; besides a huge peruke, with flowing 
locks of white goats’ hair; a large hat with white ostrich feathers; 
straw-coloured small clothes; red silk stockings, with gold cloaks; 
and shoes with the usual red heels. The king, at the same time, 
with characteristic consistency, promoted Gundling—in the place 
of the illustrious Leibnitz!—to the chair of President of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1724 he was ennobled, as was stated 
in the letters patent, ‘for the present as a baron, whereas his 
great merits would have deserved that he should be raised to the 
rank of count.”’ 

The king, at last, also conferred upon him, in 1726, the 
dignity of chamberlain. The golden key, the badge of this new 
office, having been cut off his coat one evening while he was dead 
drunk; the king threatened him with the punishment of a soldier 
who had lost his gun. Gundling had to wear for cight days a 
wooden and gilt key, nearlv a yard long, on his breast; after 
which the lost golden one was handed to him again. To guard, 
however, against future accidents, he had it fastened to his coat 
with a strong wire by a locksmith. All these dignities and offices 
were conferred on Gundling only to turn them into ridicule and 
to make sport of him. In the tobacco club, they made him the 
butt of the most amusing, coarse, and even cruel practical jokes. 
Frederic William cared only for soldiers; learned men were to 
him “ pedants, quill-drivers, scribblers,” who mast be made to 
feel the superiority of the military. There were certainly not 
many savants like Leibnitz. One of the devices for baiting 
Gundling, was to make him read to the company the most 
insulting articles against his own person, which the king” had 
sent to the editors of the daily papers for insertion. This was, 
however, one of the most innocent tricks. The king, who used 
himself to drink very hard, loved to make his guests drunk; his 
daughter even states that he did so to her bridegroom, the here- 
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ditary Prince of Baireuth, on his wedding-day. Gundling was 
very often so overwhelmingly plied with liquor, as to grow 
utterly helpless. After having thus carried the day against 
learning, the king and his officers would commence playing off 
the coarsest and roughest pranks at the expense of the poor 
ex-professor. They fixed all sorts of figures of asses, monkeys, 
and geese, on his dress of state, and corked his face. A monkey, 
in a dress exactly the counterpart of that which the professor 
wore, and decorated with the chamberlain’s key, was placed 
by his side; the king then declared the hideous brute to be 
a natural son of Gundling, who was forced to embrace his 
alleged offspring before the whole company. At Wusterhausen, 
where there were always some young bears running about in the 
court-yard, several of these beasts were laid in his bed, and 
although their claws were clipped, so as not to be able to lacerate 
him, they nearly crushed him to death with their hugs, so that 
he spit blood for several days. Another time, in winter, when at 
night he was walking home, after a heavy carouse, over the 
drawbridge of the castle of Wusterhausen; four strong grenadiers, 
by order of the king, seized him, and jerked the ponderous man 
with ropes up and down in the ditch until he had broken the 
ice. This scene, which afforded particular amusement to his 
Majesty, had to be repeated, and was even painted. Several 
tines, on coming home, Gundling found the door of his library 
walled up, and instead of retiring to rest, had to wander about 
during the whole night seeking for a place of sheltcr. He was 
also sometimes bombarded in his library with rockets and squibs. 

The tormented savant at last escaped to his brother, the 
celebrated professor and chancellor of the University of Halle, 
Nicolaus Hicronymus. The king, however, sent for him back 
again, and at first pretended to reserve to him the punishment 
of deserters; but, observing him to be uncommonly quiet, his 
Majesty had recourse to the old bait of flattering his vanity. 
The most unbounded praises were lavished on him; he received 
an increase of salary of one thousand dollars a-year; and, more- 
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over, he was on this occasion ennobled with the precedence of a 
baron of sixteen quarters. Yet, only three years after, another 
very eccentric secne was arranged to make sport of him. By 
order of the king, a popular author of the time—Fassmann, 
a native of Wiesenthal, in Saxony, Gundling’s rival and suc- 
cessor—composed one of the rudest satires against him, under 
the title of “The Learned Fool.’ He was directed to present 
it to Gundling in the tobacco club; at which the libelled baron 
and ex-professor flying into a towering passion, snatched from 
the table one of the small pans filled with burning turf for 
lighting the pipes, and flung it into the face of F'assmann; who had 
his eye-lashes singed by it; but he was not behindhand in 
taking his revenge, by lifting up the coat-tails of his adversary 
and belabouring him with the glowing pan in such effective 
style, that the noble baron was not able to sit for four weeks. 
After that evening, the two learned foes never met without 
coming to blows—the king, the ministers, generals, and ambas- 
sadors, being spectators of their battles. The king at last 
decided that the two gentlemen should settle their affair of 
honour by a regular duel. Gundling was obliged, whether he 
would or not, to accept Fassmann’s challenge, which was with 
pistols. But when the combatants had taken their ground, 
Gundling threw away his pistol; whereupon Fassmann shot 
his, loaded as it was only with powder, into the peruke of 
his adversary, which at once took fire. The poor baron fell 
to the ground; and a gallon of cold water poured over him, 
was scarcely sufficient to restore him to the conviction of being 
still alive. In 1731 Gundling died, at the age of fifty-eight, 
in his apartment at the royal palace of Potsdam. At the post 
mortem examination, a large thole was found in his stomach, 
which was ascribed to his enforeed excess of drinking. Melan- 
choly as this circumstance was, the king caused him to be 
ridiculed even in death. Ten years previously, a huge wine- 
eask had been appointed as Gundling’s last resting-place; and 
in this, attired in his dress of state, he was now really placed 
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and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the clergy, buried at 
Bornstidt, his successor Fassmann speaking the funeral oration 
over his grave. ; 

Among Gundling’s successors, besides Fassmann, Morgen- 
stern is to be mentioned. Salomon Morgenstern was a Saxon, 
born at Pegau. He had formerly given highly popular lectures 
on history and geography to the students of Halle, over a glass 
of water and a pipe of tobacco. After having dedicated a work 
on political geography to the Empress Anne, for which he was 
richly rewarded; he purposed going to Russia, with a prospect 
of being appointed as professor of the newly-established gymna- 
sium at Moscow. Passing on his journey through Potsdam, his 
strikingly comical appearance induced the officer on guard to 
report him to the king, who, being highly pleased with his oddity, 
at once told him that he would not allow him to proceed on 
his journey; at the same time declaring that he could afford 
to pay him just as much as the empress would. Thus Morgen- 
stern was installed as Aulic councillor, with a salary of five 
hundred dollars, and free quarters at Potsdam. He was likewise 
admitted to the tobacco club, where he enjoyed a certain amount 
of consideration. 

The real successor of Gundling as jester, and as the butt of 
the practical jokes of his Majesty and friends, was a Tyrolese, 
Graben zum Stein, by way of mock courtesy called Graf 
(Count) zum Stein, but more generally known under the name 
of Astralicus. Ue was a runaway friar, and was installed as 
vice-president of the Academy of Sciences, and as master of cere- 
monies. Ile was baited in the same crucl manner as Gundling 
had been; but he filled another special office, being, accord- 
ing to Pollnitz, a secret spy of Seckendorf and Ginckel, the 
former of whom had recommended him to the king. 

Morgenstern lived nearly to the end of the reign of Frederic 
the Great. He died in 1785, content with the five hundred dollars 
assigned to him by Frederic William. 

The tobacco club was open on week-days only. On Sundays, 
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Frederic William attended, with the strictest punctuality, morning 
and afternoon service; and immediately after the latter, to which 
the king generally rode on horseback, a great cavalcade was 
formed, in which the whole court had to figure. Frederic William 
then caused the carriages to defile before him, and was wont to 
speak familiarly and interchange jests with the passers-by. The 
most usual manner of showing his good humour consisted in the 
pantomimical gesture of placing two fingers like a pair of horns 
on his forehead, without speaking one word. The valet Abt, who, 
according to Morgenstern, was among those honoured with the 
civility of this ominous dumb show, used then to put out his 
tongue ; after which, his lady returned the notice of his Majesty 
with a bow and the most serene of smiles. The valet Brandhorst, 
on the other hand, felt the distinction as a nail to his coffin, and 
his wife very nearly swooned at every repetition of it. 

The greater part of the year, from spring to autumn, the king 
passed at Potsdam, drilling and hunting. The principal hunts 
took place in autumn, at Wusterhausen. They lasted a couple of 
months, and were excessively fatiguing. There were often fifteen 
hundred head of fallow deer, and.from three to four thousand wild 
boars, killed in one day. There was a special jester appointed to 
amuse the king during hunting parties—John Erdmann Nossig— 
who, like Gundling, was ennobled by letters patent, composed in 
his Majesty’s characteristic, jocular style, and conferring upon him 
the title of Baron Rabenprcis (Ravenprey.) Seven years after, 
in 1739, he was sent to the fortress of Spandau, whence he was 
liberated by Frederic IT. in 1742; and he dicd at the age of eighty- 
cight, at Kossenblatt. Frederic William, having in everything 
an cye to business, took good care that his hunts should yield 
him profit besides pleasure: the game was sent to the councillors 
and clerks of the government offices, and to merchants and burghers; 
who had to pay for the wild boars from three to six dollars a-piece. 
These unclean beasts were even sent home to the Jews; who, as 
they could not eat them, were obliged to dispose of them again. 

Wusterhausen was also the place selected by the king for the 
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celebration of the only two holidays which he had in the year, the 
‘anniversary of the battle of Malplaquet, 11th September, and the 
Feast of St. Hubert, the patron saint of the noble sport of the chase. 
On these occasions, there was particularly hard drinking, after 
which the king used to dance with his generals and officers; the 
queen with her ladies retiring immediately after dinner. Bielefeld 
relates that he found these gentlemen’s balls still in fashion at 
Potsdam in 1739. Ile first dined at the house of the commander 
of the tall Potsdam regiment, Colonel Von Weiher, where a whole 
battalion of bottles of splendid Rhine-wine was emptied; then 
drank coffee at Captain, afterwards General Winterfeld’s; after 
which the band of the regiment was sent for, and the gentlemen 
danced, whilst champagne was handed round. Several of the 
company once went from thence, at eight in the evening, to the 
drawing-room of a countess, where one of them sat himself down 
between two chairs, without being able to get up again. 

Besides hunting the deer and the boar, Frederic William was also 
fond of partridge-shooting. This sport commenced at the end of 
August, in the district of Machenow, near Wusterhausen. The 
king used often to kill four thousand partridges in one autumn. 
These were the perquisite of the queen, in virtue of a contract, ac- 
cording to the terms of which she was to supply him with powder 
and shot. And finally, there was hawking near Potsdam, in spring 
and autumn. The queen generally viewed the sport from her 
carriage: on one occasion, when the Duke of Brunswick was on a 
visit with his hereditary prince, she sat down with the two under 
a tree, to play at quadrille. 

The hunting-palace of Wusterhausen has been described by the 
Margravine of Anspach in her memoirs: “ The king had, at a 
great expense and with a vast deal of labour, caused an arid sand- 
hill to be raised; which so well screened the enchanted castle, that 
you did not see it before you were on the slope leading down 
towards it. This so-called palace consisted of a very small main- 
building, the beauty of which was enhanced by an old tower, 
ascended by a wooden spiral staircase. The building was sur- 
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rounded by a terrace, looking on all four sides into a ditch, the 
black putrid water of which was like that of the river Styx. Three 
bridges connected it with the court-yard, with the garden, and 
with a mill on the other side of the ditch, The court-yard was, 
on two sides, closed in by out-buildings, inhabited by the gentlemen 
of the king’s suite; and on the third, by a railing at which two 
white and two black cagles, and two bears—the latter very vicious 
brutes—were chained up as sentinels. In the centre of the court, 
there was a fountain, constructed with great ingenuity, for the use 
of the kitchen. Jt was surrounded with steps, and crossed by an 
iron bridge. Here was the nook which the king used to choose for 
smoking his pipe in the evening. My sister and I had for ourselves 
and all our suite only two rooms, or rather garrets. Whatever 
might be the state of the weather, we always dined in the open 
air, 11 a tent which was pitched under a large lime-tree. When it 
rained hard, we sat in water up to the calves of our legs, the place 
being below the general level of the ground. The usual number 
of persons sitting down to dinner was twenty-four, three quarters 
of whom had to fast, as, with great fragality, the table was spread 
with only six dishes. The king never remained at table after 
one, the regular dinner hour being twelve. He then slept until 
half-past two, sitting in an casy-chair on the terrace, exposed to 
the fiercest ravs of the sun; a pleasure which we had to share 
with him, being obliged to lie down by his feet.” 

At Potsdam, the king gave during winter some assembles; and 
after him, the officers in turn. To do so in Berlin, would by no 
means have suited the economical spirit of his Majesty; the minis- 
ters and generals, therefore, only had parties for the nobility of 
the capital, at their own expense, at which the king was present 
with his family; the amusements consisting 1 dancing, playing 
at quadrille, piquet, and backgammon, and—in sinoking. At the 
dinners, where Frederic William liked to be entirely unrestrained, 
he declined the company of ladies. The principal Amphitryon 
was Grumbkow. At those houses where the king was an habitual 
guest, he found in the apartment adjoining the dining-room—as he 
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would frequently rise from the table—a wash-basin on a heap of 
sand, and he used to tie up in the corner of the towel a gold piece 
as a perquisite for the servants. From time to time, his Majesty 
would, of his own accord, invite himself to dinner with some one 
or other of his ministers and gencral officers. A general, well 
known for his stinginess, one day excusing himself, under the plea 
of not keeping an establishment; Frederic William directed him 
to Nicolai, the landlord of the King of Portugal hotel, where his 
Majesty made his appearance with a large company. The dinner 
and wines were excellent, and full justice was done to them by 
the guests. On rising from the table, the general, calling in the 
landlord, asked him the charge for each guest. ‘One florin 
a-head, without the wine,” Nicolai answered. ‘ Well then,” the 
general said, “here is one florin for mysclf, and another for his 
Majesty ; as to the other gentlemen, whom I have not invited, 
they will pay for themselves.” “Tere’s a fine joke,” the king 
exclaimed, good humouredly; ‘I thought I should take in the 
gencral, and now I’m taken in myself.” He then discharged the 
whole score from his own purse. 

Afterwards, the management of the assemblies was left to a 
former strolling player, a certain Carl von Eggenberg. This per- 
son, called ‘the strong man,” the son of a saddler in the princi- 
pality of Bernburg, but ennobled by the King of Denmark, enjoyed 
great favour with the king, whom he had once at Charlotteaburg 
astonished by a feat of wonderful bodily strength; holding aloft, 
with one hand, a cannon weighing two thousand pounds on which 
a drummer-boy was seated, as long as it took the latter to drain 
a glass of wine. The king directed (Jan. 7, 1733) that twenty- 
four generals, ministers, and ambassadors, should each pay to 
Eggenberg thirty dollars, in consideration for which the latter 
engaged to get up the assemblies. These were held every Tuesday 
and Friday at the Fiirstenhaus. Whoever clse wished to attend, 
with the exception of captains and other officcrs, had to pay eight 
groschen for admission, and sixteen additional groschen if he 
played. pesenberg supplied light and fuel, card-tables, and two 
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bands ot hautboys; besides which, coffee, tea, chocolate, and 
lemonade gratis for the twenty-four members. Eggenberg, how- 
ever, managed mattcrs badly; he and his wife, a former rope- 
dancer, used to get drunk, and misconducted themselves. They 
therefore lost the appointment, and the assemblies were, as before, 
held by turn at private houses. 

Eggenberg also gave in some degree a new impulse to the 
theatre, which had been done away with under Frederic I. 
During the first vears of the reign of Frederic William, onlv 
rope-dancers, jugglers, quacks, punch shows, and other strolling 
performers, had from time to time received permission, under con- 
dition of giving no scandal to public morality, to show themselves 
in Berlin. (In other places—especially at Halle, on account of 
the students—this ‘luxury and idleness ”’ was strictly prohibited, 
even during the fairs.) The play-bill had every time to be laid 
before the lord-steward Von Schlippenbach on the day before the 
performance. Eggenberg, however, in 1732, reccived the title of 
a roval court-comedian, with permission to give with his troop of 
ten “actual” royal court-comedians, representations in Berlin or 
anywhere else; taking care “to choose no wicked, scandalous, or 
anti-christian subjects, but only innocent things for honest amuse- 
ment.” These court-comedians, receiving cach from nine to 
thirty-four dollars a-week, aud free quarters at Potsdam, were 
placed under the superintendence of General Alexander von 
Donhoff. They performed comedies, farces, and operas in Berlin, 
at Konigsberg, and at Cleves. The principal character was Jack 
Pudding (HIans Wurst); the favourite plays, Dr. Faustus carried 
off by the devil, and Haman hung on the gallows. The theatre 
commenced at five, and the price of the “premier place” was 
eight groschen. In 173%, as the premier places always remained 
empty, it was deemed expedient to give orders to the functionaries 
of the public offices, under threats of heavy fines, “that every day 
some of them should by turns make their appearance at the 
comedy.’ The comedies were, at last, even permitted at Halle. 
When, in May 1733, the theological faculty remonstrated against 
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such “jugglery and devilry,” which, as they said, would lead to 
the ruin of Halle; the king wrote on the margin of the petition, 
“ At Utrecht and Leyden, forsooth, plays are tolerated, nor can any 
one doubt but that these are the two first universities in the world.” 
Comedies were, at that time, generally the winding up of great 
banquets. Thus “the Marquis,” alluded to before, was acted by 
LEiggenberg’s troops in a garden of Count Dénhoff, by whom the 
king had been invited. And, likewise, in 1731, a strolling Eng- 
lish puppet-show, under the management of one Titus Maas, 
represented the downfall of Menzikoff, the favourite of Peter the 
Great. This piece, however, was forbidden by cabinet order for 
political reasons. 

In other respects, the king was very averse to popular amuse- 
ments, all of which he considered as “useless luxury.” Thus 
he put down shooting-inatches, as he wished to have every lewd 
and profligate pastime done away with. Tea and coffee-shops 
vanished; coffee was sold in Berlin only in two places. After 
having forbidden taverns and public-houses to be kept open on 
Sundays, he repealed the prohibition, merely because it was repre- 
sented to him that Sunday was the only day of recreation for the 
working man. But whoever after nine o'clock in the evening 
was found in a tavern, was arrested by the patrols. When the 
king came to the new quarter of Berlin, Friederichstadt (Fre- 
deric-town), to inspect the buildings, the people ran away, and 
closed their doors and windows; so that the streets looked quite 
deserted. On the whole, the eapital was very quict and silent 
under Frederic William. 

There was nothing in the world for which the martial king had 
less taste than for the fine arts, The art of painting alone found 
some favour in his eyes. But he made usc of it for his own pecu- 
liar purposes, Thus, for instance, to ridicule a certain general, he 
caused a hare to be painted, which was shot at with cannon. The 
picture was hung up in one of the chambers of the king, in the 
palace of Berlin, on the side of the park. The court-painter 
Pesne, whom his father had appointed, and who was frequently 
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employed by the queen; remained in his post, and even retained 
his yearly salary of one thousand five hundred dollars. A certain 
Degen painted the battles of the great elector, in which the horses 
were tolerably well done, but all the men were as like as brothers. 
Another obscure painter, Merk, pourtrayed the king’s hounds, and 
the game killed by him; and, moreover, the tall grenadiers, whose 
likenesses adorned the passages of the palace. Weideman, the 
director of the Academy of I'ine Arts, who alone of all its mem- 
bers retained his pension of six hundred dollars, painted the 
generals of the army; the portraits being hung up in a room set 
apart for the purpose in the palace of Potsdam. Weideman also 
assisted in the king’s own artistic attempts, drawing for him the 
outlines of the portraits which the king afterwards coloured. 
Thus he depicted Gundling as Punchinello. Frederic William 
used to paint a great deal, especially after 1729, when confined 
to his room by the gout. Rude as these samples of his skill were, 
he had them carefully preserved. He then gave them away, or 
induced his courtiers to value them: when they had put a high price 
on them, he would leave his daubs to the flatterers at their own 
exaggerated valuation, They generally exhibited peasants, pour- 
trayed by him, with the date written underneath, and the legend, 
Friedericus Wilhelmus pinxit in turmentis. 

Music was represented at the Prussian court under J*rederie 
William by several schools. Once the pious monarch sent to Hol- 
land for chimes, which plaved hymn-tunes from the steeples of 
Berlin and Potsdam. Ie also liked hunting music. And, lastly, 
he was fond of music executed in a way of his own. During 
winter evenings, he caused the airs and choruses of heroic operas, 
especially of Handel’s Alessandro and Siroé, to be played to him 
on wind instruments, by the band of the Potsdam guard regiment 
under the direction of their leader Pepusch. In these concerts, 
the musicians, with their desks and lights, stood at one end of the 
long hall, whilst the king was sitting quite alone at the other. 
Sometimes, especially after a copious dinner, he fell asleep during 
this heroic music. Frederic William had no private band; on 
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state occasions at court the musicians of his guards were employed 
- instead. 

The queen had a better taste, music being her favourite amuse- 
ment. She very much influenced her son in this respect; but the 
severe father ordered the flute to be taken away from “ the piper,”’ 
as he called him. Besides music, the queen enjoyed but little 
pleasure. ‘In summer,” the tourist Von Loen writes, “ the 
queen generally drives towards evening to Monbijou. A couple 
of mean carriages, drawn by six old horses, with a little black- 
amoor walking by the side: such is the turn-out of this great 
queen.” 

Notwithstanding this lack of amusement and the exclusively 

military character of the court, it had a peculiar attraction even 
“for strangers: it was raostly composed of very clever people. 
Von Loen says: “ Life in Berlin has pleased me better than at 
any other place in the world. French manners are blended with 
the German in the most felicitous way; so that neither the licen- 
tious versatility of the French is scen at this court, nor the stiff 
constrained bearing of the Germans, who think they are fine and 
aristocratical when they show themselves proud and pompous, The 
Prussian court may, indeed, justly be called a school of politeness. 
Everything is done in an agreeable and natural manner; people 
meet, eat and drink, play, converse, and separate, without the 
bugbear of ceremony and ctiquctte. French is the language 
mostly spoken at court, and, indeed, they speak it as well as it is 
done in France. Yet, withal, I should sav that the German 
language also has arrived here at its purest taste.” 

This description of the impartial and honest Von Loen may best 
show the exaggeration of the memoirs of the king’s own daughter, 
as far as opinions go; for in them the court of Frederic William 
is depicted as a real pandemonium. 

Besides the passion for soldicry, the king had that of building, 
or rather, of causing others to build. In this also he acted with” 
his usual autocratical self-will. IIe forced the people of Berlin to 
build, in order to enlarge the suburb of Friederichstadt, which 
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had been commenced by his father. A functionary of limited 
means requesting to be spared, the laconic answer was given: ° 
‘‘ The fellow is rich, he shall build.” Light persons of rank had, 
subsequent to 1731, to build some of the magnificent palaces in 
the middle of Friederichstadt, in a large and deep pool and marsh, 
where thousands of trunks of trees had to be rammed in to form 
the foundation. The king gave to four of those persons, and to 
the minister Von Marschall, building materials to the value of 
forty thousand dollars; and went himself every day to sec how the 
buildings progressed, and to urge in his own wpressive manner 
the workmen to speed. Whoever wished to gain favour with the 
monarch, was obliged to build. The privy councillor Piper was 
ennobled in 1736, “for having built a finc, magnificent house.” 
In this manner, nine hundred and eighty-five houses were built in 
Berlin from 1721 to 1727. The capital contained, as early as in 
1740, not less than ninety-eight thousand inhabitants. 


ES 


CHAPTER VI 


FREDERIC WILLIAM AND TILE NOBLES. 


Tue Hohenzollern dynasty had, in the fifteenth century, when Fre- 
deric, Burgrave of Nuremburg, became Elector of Brandenburg, 
commenced its career by putting down the overbearing nobility. 
That ruler employed the first cannon against the strong castles of 
the lords of Quitzow, of Puttlitz, and of Rochow. His great-grandson, 
Joachim Nestor L., at the time of the Reformation, bad a second 
time humbled the nobles of the March. The Great Elector enforced 
the rights of sovereignty in the duchy of Prussia. Frederic Wil- 
ham I., his grandson, completed his work by making the nobles 
share in the burden of taxation. As in 1717, the Field-Marshal 
Count Alexander Dolna, as marshal (president) of the provincial 
estates of Prussia, in his report to the king, had used the phrase, 
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“Tout le pays sera ruiné;” his Majesty wrote on its margin the 
curious resolution, ‘ Tout le pays seraruiné? Nthil kredo, except 
the kredo, that the authority of the squires, nze post volam (the 
Polish liberum veto), will be ruined. I am stabilitating the sove- 
reignty on a rocher de bronce.” 

Prussia is the only state in Germany whose energetical mon- 
archs succeeded in compelling their recalcitrant nobility to abandon 
the medieval privilege of exemption from taxes. But it must 
also be said, that Prussia and Hanover were the only states of 
Germany where it was possible to govern with native nobles; all 
the other states were obliged to call in nobles who were not of 
the country, and to intrust them with the conduct of the govern- 
ment and the command of the army, merely to keep some check 
on their own native landed aristocracy. This system of calling in 
foreign nobles is met with in all other German states, down to the 
most petty duchies; in Bavaria, where, even to this day, the fourth 
part of the nobles are not Bavarians; in Wiirtemberg, where 
especially Mecklenburg noble families were imported; in Hesse 
and Brunswick, where the highest offices were repeatedly filled by 
aliens. Frederic William governed only with natives. Ilis heart, 
however, inclined much more towards the commoners than towards 
the nobles. This was in some degree owing to his dceply-rooted 
aversion to stiff and exclusive court etiquette. 

When Frederic William once expressed himself that he was 
‘fa true republican,’ he meant to say that his svimpathies were 
for the bourgeoisie. And this was really the case. He loved in 
person to converse with the people in quite a homely, and—it is 
true, after his own fashion—familiar way. He was a guest at 
the feasts and weddings of high and low. Ile very frequently 
took his dinner at the King of Portugal hotel, kept by Nicolai, 
whose wife knew better than any one else how to prepare his 
Majesty’s favourite dish, hain and green kale. The king rewarded 
that landlord with his miniature portrait, which the highly- 
flattered innkeeper wore dangling from his button-hole to the last 
day of his life. I'rederic William wished to be popular, and 
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there is no doubt but that he really enjoyed a certain popularity 
with his people. It was a very bad time for the noble lords. 
He tolerated no idlers at his court who possessed no other merit 
than that of noble extraction. Not less than eleven ministers of 
state in his reign, were commoners by birth. Not the scion of 
the ancient noble house, Count Christopher Dohna, ambassador in 
Vienna, but the untitled resident, Christian Frederic Bartholdi, 
son of a burgomaster of Berlin, succeeded, in 1700, in bringing 
about the crown treaty, and the acquisition of the royal dignity of 
Prussia, for the electoral house of Brandenburg. Frederic Wil- 
liam, therefore, did not object to employing as diplomatists com- 
moners, or men whose titles of nobility dated but of yesterday. 
We even did, what his great son would only do in very rare and 
exccptional cases: he promoted as officers men risen from the 
ranks, On February 19, 1717, he wrote to the Duke of Holstein: 
“YT beg your Highness to nominate ten able sergeants of your 
regiment, that I may make them officers; your highness being 
sure that they are no brandy-bottles.” Frederic William some- 
times settled the ridiculous quarrels of the nobles about precedence 
in a very categorical manner. Daron Von Strunckede, of an old 
house in Cleves, having complained that Baron Von Pabst, 
whose nobility was of more recent date, had sat above him in 
church; the king wrote with his own hand on the petition for re- 
dress: ‘ This is mere tomfoolery; in Berlin there is no rank, nor 
must there be any in Cleves. If Pabst sits above mein church, 
I am still who I am; my extraction remains always the same.” 
Yet, on the other hand, Frederic Wilham, in 1739, laid, for 
good reasons, his absolute command on the nobility, “not to marry 
the daughter or widow of a poor citizen or peasant; or, worse 
than all, a disreputable person.” In this edict, he laid great 
stress on What was of paramount importance to himself—money. 
Since money-marriages had become the fashion; since ministers 
and generals of the oldest houses, as Knyphausen and Haake, had 
married the rich heiresses of newly ennobled men, like Ilgen and 
Krentz; since the citizens had grown rich by commerce, acquir- 
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ing by their wealth the same independence which landed property 
had formerly given to the nobles; and the old nobility had been 
ruined and impoverished by court luxury, whilst whole crowds of 
contractors, bankers, and manufacturers, were enabled to display 
even greater wealth than the richest merchants;—the position of 
the old nobility was matcrially altered. The greatest change, 
however, was effected by the spirit of fashionable and aristocratical 
profligacy imported from Paris; which lowered the old nobility, 
until then so respectable, in the estimation of the people at large. 
No one could pass muster as a “cavalier” of first water, who did 
not know how to break his word to persons of plebeian rank—“ the 
canaille,’ as they were called in the aristocratical slang of the 
day; to cheat creditors and young women; to contract immense 
debts; not to pay them, and to make a boast of the swindle; to bully 
the defranded victims, and, after all, to request their thanks for 
having allowed theinselves to be cheated. Such were the ideas of 
becoming conduct adopted by the profligate nobles of Prussia. 
Severe measures also, which were occasionally called forth against 
members of the nolilitvy by their own folly and pervcrseness, 
tended more and more to strip them of every sort of prestige. 
The times, alas! were no inore, when resolutions could be enacted 
like that of the body of the Pomeranian nobles, who, at the con- 
clusion of the diet at Stettin in 1602, took a solemn oath, to econ- 
sider any one who refused promptly to pay his lawful debts as 
an unmanly fellow, a scoundrel, and a rutian, with whom they 
would neither cat nor drink, nor have anvthing in common. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONAL HABLIS OF FREDERIC WILLIAM, 


Freperic WILLIAM was a plain, unostentatious country gentlerhan, 
who, like a good German head of a family, established his house- 
hold in Berlin and at Potsdam, on the most simple and homely 
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footing. No sooner had he buried his father, and divested himself 
of his official mourning suit, than he donned his simple uniform, a 
blue coat with red facings and silver lace, yellow waistcoat and 
trousers, and leggings of white linen. Ile always wore his sword 
at his side, and carried in his hand a stout cane of bamboo—the 
-magie wand with which the monarchy was ruled. But if out of 
uniform, the king wore a brown coat, and a red waistcoat trimmed 
with narrow gold lace. At Wusterhausen, he was attired in a 
suit of hunting green. When working in the cabinet, he used 
jean sleeves, and even ticd on an apron for cleanliness, and to 
save his good house dress. Tapestry, stuffed chairs, carpets, and 
such luxuries, were not to be seen in his apartments; all the tables, 
chairs, and benches, being of plain deal. Even his wash-bason, 
a sort of trough, was of the same material. Instead of a wig, he 
wore a pigtail, his subjects following lis example in this respect. 
Even the clergy, after some time, adopted the fashionable appen- 
dage; but it made immense noise, when the so-called pigtail 
preacher Schulz for the first time appeared with it in the pulpit, 
at the village of Gilsdorf, near Berlin. ‘The pastors, indeed, clung 
to their orthodox perukes of black goats’ hair, as obstinately as 
they had formerly objected to them. The Protestant clergy had 
only assumed the wigs when the Popish priests were forbidden 
to wear them. Yet the reign of the peruke now gave way to that 
of the pigtail. 

German honesty and domesticity, and Dutch cleanliness, were 
the main features and the main virtues of Frederic Willam’s 
otherwise eccentric character. Ile had great regard for industri- 
ous workmen and tidy housewives. In his own person, he thought 
he could scarcely be'cleanly enough; especially as to change of 
linen, and washing his hands, particularly during his meals. 
Another very laudable quality of the king, was his love of truth. 
In the regulation of 1723, for the councillors of his Supreme Board, 
he laid down the rule in his own handwriting: ‘We do not by 
any means want flattery; so people are always to tcll us nothing 
but the plain truth.’ But he was a very arbitrary lord and 
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sovereign; sometimes even fierce and terrible, ungovernable in 
his wrath, and decidedly a despot. Even his looks were apt to 
inspire people with dread. Bielefeld, who saw him in 1739, a 
year before his death, describes his appearance as really terrible; 
his complexion exhibiting red, blue, yellow, and green shades, 
his big head sunk between his shoulders, and his whole figure 
short and thick sct. Frederic the Great and his favourite sister 
had most undutifully bestowed upon him the nickname of ragofr 
(little fatty). Ife became at last so stout, that his waistcoat 
measured nearly four clls in width. 

Frederic William exacted from every one, whoever he might 
be, implicit obedience, without contradiction. We would have in 
his country nothing but “ good Christians, industrious citizens, and 
brave soldiers.” His excuse for all his severity and harshness 
was, that he was fulfilling a duty. Ife would often say, “I am 
but the first servant of the state.” To make this state prosperous, 
he ruled it in his own particular fashion, with a rod of iron. He 
was, no doubt, very conscientious. Thus it happened once, that 
the innocence of a functionary at Stettin came to light, whom, in 
his first anger, he had caused to be beaten with sticks by the 
public hangman. To give the man the most undeniable repara- 
tion, he invited him to his own royal table. He thought he 
always acted with the strictest justice. But his justice was only 
that of his own making. He was very religious; but only in 
what he himself considered to pertain to religion, whilst his un- 
compromising orthodoxy was as eccentric and arbitrary as all his 
other dealings. There were times when he showed himself ex- 
ceedingly scrupulous ; more than once he seriously entertained the 
thought of abdicating from conscientious doubts, as he sincerely 
believed himself unable to come up to his duty. He strictly 
insisted on the commandment, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” Killing a man, though it were 
in a duel, was incxorably punished with death. Poachers also 
were implacably sent to the gallows; and so were those who stole 
ammunition, A court of justice having once given judgment in 
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the case of a poacher, that he should either be allowed to elcar 
himself by an oath, or be questioned on the rack, the king, with- 
out further ado, had the culprit hanged. <A Jew, after having 
been tortured for theft, continued to assert his innocence; the king, 
however, declared that ‘he would take the scoundrel on his own 
conscience,” and ordered him to be hanged likewise. 

In virtue of his royal prerogative, he overruled and annulled 
the judgments given by the courts of justice, and more frequently 
aggravated than mitigated them. The courts, therefore, deemed 
it right, in passing sentence, to be as lenient as possible. This, 
however, made the king even more mistrustful. On the whole, he 
hated the lawvers from the bottom of his heart, and would have 
been only too glad to exterminate the whole race of them; especially 
the attornevs, whose body he reduced to the least possible number, 
strictly restraining them from residing in the country, lest the 
peasants might get ataste for litigation. 

There was one redeeming feature of this despotic mode of dis- 
pensing justice—the king acted without regard to persons, A 
councillor, Von Schlubhut, at Koénigsberg, had embezzled certain 
sums of money which were intended for the establishment of the 
Salzburg emigrants. As the delinquent was unable to refund the 
money, the court condemned him to some vears’ imprisonment in 
a fortress. Yet the king, refusing to ratify the sentence, put off 
his decision until lis arrival at Kénigsberg for the yearly review. 
He then sent for the councillor, and announced to him that he 
would have him hanged. Schlubhut replied, “ that it was not the 
fashion of the country thus to deal with a Prussian nobleman, and 
that he would make up for the defalcation.” But the monarch, 
mad with anger, roared out, ‘“ J will have nothing to do with thy 
rascally money.” Jie then caused a gallows to be raised under 
the windows of the council-room, on which Schlubhut was hanged 
before the eyes of the assembled councillors. 

Frederic William, indeed, established his sovereignty like a 
rocher de bronce. Ie often expressed, in his eabinct orders, his 
idea concerning this bronze rock of his prerogative in the follow- 
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ing manner: “ We are lord and king, and we do what we list.” 
With the same absolute sway, be lorded it over all his subjects, 
without exception. The clergy fared like the rest. In the very 
beginning of his reign, he ordered (December 18, 1714), under 
a penalty of two dollars, that sermons should never last more 
than an hour. The same penalty was, some years afterwards, 
denounced against those who should dare to meddle with royal 
orders in the pulpit. We euforeed the suppression of singing at 
the altar, of the use of crucifixes and candles, of the sign of the 
cross, of surplices and pontifical vestments. AI] protests were un- 
availing. A minister, Brauer, in the diocese of Magdeburg, who 
gave a firm refusal in these words, ‘“ Here we know, thanks be to 
the Lord, nothing of popish and superstitious, but only of primitive 
apostolic ceremonies,” was dismissed in 1737. The king stuck 
to it, that he would deal in the same way with every clergyman 
who dared to oppose him. 

Frederic William was most outrageously rude and insulting in 
speaking and writing. The epithets of “ villain, rascal, scoundrel,” 
were constantly on the royal lips. If he was displeased with a 
report or a petition, he used to draw on the margin asses’ heads 
and ears. The noble ministers, who were used to consider idle- 
ness as an aristocratical privilege, he ordered about iike a parcel 
of non-commissioned ofticers. Any minister who, without leave 
of the king or the excuse of illness, was one hour too late for the 
sitting, had to pav a fine of one hundred ducats ; if be was absent 
from the whole sitting, forfeited, in the first instance, the salary of 
one half-year; if the same thing happened a second time, dismissal 
from oftice was the unalterable consequence. In his autograph 
instructions for the General Directorium, he said: “ The gentle- 
men are to do the work which we pay them for.” 

One of his valets, one evening, had to read prayers to him. 
Arriving at the words, ‘The Lord bless thee,” the silly man, in 
his habitual subserviency, thought he must read, ‘The Lord 
bless your Majesty ;’”’ on which the king at once cut him short, “ You 
rascal, read as it is in the book: before God Almighty, I am but 
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a rascal like yourself.” The servants were never safe in his 
presence. He had always two pistols, loaded with salt, lying by 
his side, which, if they blundered, he would fire at them. In this 
manner, one man had his feet. dreadfully injured, and another lost 
an eyc; notwithstanding all which, he was quite offended that 
he should be generally considered a tyrant. Terror might be said 
to go before him. A functionary who was once unexpectedly 
summoned to his presence, fell down dead from fright. His cane 
he applied so unreservedly to everybody, that one day he mal- 
treated with it a major in front of his regiment; on which the 
officer at once drew his pistols, fired one before the feet of the king’s 
horse, and with the other shot himself through the head. One 
day, the king ‘fell in with his court apothecary, to whom, for a con- 
sideration of a thousand dollars, he had granted the title of privy 
councillor. To the usual royal question, “‘ Who are you?”’ the 
proud man of the pestle answered, ‘ Your royal Majesty’s privy 
councillor, Blank.” Scarcely had he uttered the words, when, 
with a shower of blows, and a volley of “ rascals and scoundrels,” 
his royal Majesty was graciously pleased to intimate to him, that 
in future he was to answer, ‘J am called privy councillor Blank.” 

Frederic William was as pedantically cconomical in the 
expense of his household as in that of the state. The kitchen 
department, especially, gave full scope to his uncontrollable love of 
scolding. Ile grumbled at the most trifling expenses, for the 
mere pleasure of grumbling. As Grumbkow writes to Secken- 
dorf (August 17, 1737), the queen complained with particular 
bitterness at the “horrible avarice du roi par rapport au manger, 
qui est de jour en jour plus insupportable.” The daily bills of the 
kitchen had to be regularly presented to him, specifying every 
little item, such as: one lemon, eight pence (Prussian); milk, 
one groschen; fifteen eggs, two groschen three pence. These 
bills, as they now exist in print, sometimes run through several 
pages octavo. Thus, for instance, there is one of the year 1735, 
to the amount of thirty-one dollars sixteen groschen (£4, 6s. 6d.) 
This was for a dinner and supper for the king, the royal family, 
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company, and servants, besides some generals and nineteen pages 
of honour. The king wrote on it, “One dollar too much.” 
Without his express permission, no fish, hung beef, and such like, 
was to be sent for from Hamburgh. 

Frederic William’s table was scrved in the very plainest man- 
ner; partly with the coarsest food, such as bacon and pease, or 
ham and green kale, his favourite dish. Yet even this simple 
fare, as his daughter complains in her Memoirs, was not supplied 
in a very liberal quantity; indced, she asserts that there was 
scarcely enough to satisfy one’s appetite. There is still the 
draught of a bill of fare in existence, which Frederic William 
gave as an example to the crown prince, when the latter was at 
Ciistrin. It exhibits the following truly German dishes :— 


‘‘ Soup of veal, with force meat balls of river pike, sorrel, and chervil. 


Beef, with white kale. 

Mutton-earbonade, with green pease. 
River-carp from the Spree, with cherry-fool. 
Craw fish, with butter. 

Fricassee of young chicken. 

Pickled ox-cheek and cow-heel. 

Roast mutton, with cucumber sauce.” 


Frederic William was exceedingly fond both of fresh and _ salt- 
water fish, particularly of crabs and lobsters; and also of cold 
pasties. Ilis favourite wine was [fungarian and old hock. 

At Grumbkow’s, he was not unwilling to enjoy good cheer. He 
also received very willingly the presents which Seckendorf from 
time to time sent to the roval kitchen, such as Leipzig larks, 
ficld fare, ortolans, truffles, pasties, &e. And just as at home he 
hageled about the expenses of the kitchen, whilst at Grumbkow’s, 
to whom he paid a liberal allowance for keeping open table, he 
would feast quite heartily; thus he was exceedingly frugal as to 
the public expenditure, and yet, on the other hand, he was even 
profuse, when the question was to pay for the purchase of “dear 
blue fellows.” 

His “‘ marginal resolutions,” written on the margin of petitions 
and memorials for money-grants, were celebrated for their pun- 
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gency and humour. They were laconic, but frequently full of 
drollery. He very often wrote only the word “ Oportet,” the 
meaning of which was well known to be, “‘ You are to make shift 
as well as you can.” Just as often the answer was, “‘ Non habeo 
Pekunia;” or, “ Point d’argent;” or in plain German, “ Ich habe 
jetzo kein geld” (I have not any money now). Another marginal 
resolution was very common, ‘Fudge! fudge! fudge! fudge!” 
He had even an eye to economy in paper. He once wrote on the 
margin of a report of the council of finance, ‘This rubbish is not 
worth the fine paper; take a coarser sort, it will do for me.” As 
no account was allowed to be settled without his knowledge, they 
once laid before him a Dill for a broken window-pane. This, 
however, seems to have been too much for his Majesty, as he 
wrote under it, “Don’t bother me!—F. W. R.” 

The queen was very handsomely endowed, eighty thousand 
dollars being allotted for her court. The first queen of Prussia, 
the celebrated Charlotte of Hanover, had only fifty-two thou- 
sand dollars. Frederic William’s queen, however, was bound 
to pay out of her civil list also the washing for the king and the 
princesses ! 

In addition, the king presented “iis dear Sophy” every winter 
with a new winter dress; and likewise every Christmas with a 
very haudsome gift. In 1735, the Christmas present to the 
queen was a golden poker, worth sixteen hundred dollars. All 
the furnishings of the queen’s cabinet were of pure gold, chande- 
liers, sconces, candelabras, guéridous, tables, &c. The Christmas 
present for the crown prince, in 1735, consisted of half a dozen 
silver dishes; the crown princess received a fire-screen; the 
Margravine of Anspach, a chimney-piece ; and the Margravine of 
Schwedt, a silver table; cach of these four presents for the crown 
prince, the royal daughter-in-law, and the royal daughters, being 
worth four hundred dollars. The other princes and princesses 
received silver sconces, dishes, and plates; presents of two hun- 
dred, one hundred and fifty, and one hundred dollars each. 

There never was a more restlessly active man than the king. 
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He was the very type of choleric temper; not the slightest touch 
of phlegm in him. Being himself so passionately given to busy- 
ing himself, it came quite natural to him to thrash now and then 
one of those Berlin lazzaroni, the ‘‘ Eckensteher” (ticket-porters 
standing at the strcet-corners), if he happened to see any one idly 
lounging about. <A no less vigorous application of the same 
gentle persuasion was bestowed upon the lazy keeper of the 
Potsdam gate; who, having during his morning slumbers made 
the country people wait outside the gate, was awakened by his 
Majesty saluting him with his royal cane, and with ‘ Good 
morning, Master Gate-keeper.”’ 

It was a very awkward thing to mect the king in the street. 
Whenever he was struck by the appearance of any one, he rode 
up to him so closely, that the head of his horse touched the man’s 
chest. Then followed the usual question, ‘‘Who are you?” 
Those whom he took for Frenchmen, were sure to be stopped by 
him, One of them being asked, “ Qui étes vous?” very wisely 
answered in German, “ I do not understand French.’ Even the 
French preachers were stopped, and every time asked whether 
they had read Molitre, as an inuendo that he did not consider 
them as much better than comedians. The son of the celebrated 
Beausobre once answered to this Moliére question, “ Oui, sire, et 
surtout lavare.”” Such ready answers pleased the monarch, and 
fortunate were those who were able to give them. Those, on the 
other hand, fared worst who tried to fly from him. It happened 
one day that a Jew, secing the king at a distance, tovk to his 
heels; but being soon overtaken by him, the poor fellow con- 
fessed that he had been afraid. The king immediately began to 
cudgel him, with the words, ‘‘ Love me, love me you shall, and 
not fear !”’ 

Even on his deathbed, the king took great credit to himself for 
having been the model of a faithful husband. Gallant he cer- 
tainly was not, and there were good reasons for it. But as to his 
having been above every temptation, we have evidence in his 
own daughter's memoirs which goes far to prove the contrary. 
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Indeed, the king was a remarkable and very strange compound 
of the most contradictory peculiarities of character. At home, he 
was little short of a barbarous tyrant, whereas when travelling he 
was able to show himself uncommonly affable, gracious, and con- 
descending. Ile was then liberal, generous, even splendidly pro- 
fuse with his money; and what was more, on his travels he was 
obliging and gallant to the ladies, although in Berlin he would 
never have anything to say to them. [d6llnitz also relates, that 
the soldier-king, with his pigtail, on the occasion of his meeting 
with the Emperor Charles VI. in Bohemia, at Kladrub near Pil- 
sen, and at Prague in 1732, was dressed in the French fashion, 
and wore an elegant peruke: so obsequious could he show 
himself to the head of the Empire, on whose “ réconnaissance’’ he 
then speculated. 

With all his appearance of simplicity, the king was very 
shrewd and sly. The remarkable words in his will, “‘ Treasure and 
army are now in existence, and my successor necds no longer wear 
a mask,’ have been mentioned before. Notwithstanding the’ 
violence of his temper, Frederic William was able to put up with 
a good deal, provided that his interest was promoted by his meck- 
ness. Qn the 13th of November 1726, the’mother of his wife, 
the unfortunate Princess of Ahlden, Sophia Dorothea, died in prison, 
Jeaving, as was rumoured, considerable wealth. The English 
court did not go into mourning for her; but Frederic William did. 
A great change now showed itself in the royal family; as may 
best be gathered from a letter of Seckendorf to Prince Eugene, 
dated 22d January 1727, two months after the decease of that 
princess: ‘ Any one who knows the former condition of this court, 
the humility with which the queen behaved towards the king, and 
the fear which she entertained of him, is astonished at this change. 
Her hardiesse goes so far, that she trie» by every imaginable threat 
to deter, and by the fairest promises to gain over, all those who 
are not of the English Hanoverian party. Against Von Grumb- 
kow, the vindictiveness of her Majesty went so far, as to send him 
word by the Lord-Marshal Wallenrode, that she and her house 
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might pardon the Prince of Anhalt; but as to Grumbkow, they 
would persecute him and his family for ever. The reason why 
the king, contrary to his custom, bears up with all those eccen- 
tricities and this hardiesse, is said to be the hope of the large in- 
heritance of her mother, which, if rumour speak true, amounts to 
about three millions of dollars. To get this sum under his own 
control, he now cajoles the queen in every possible manner, and 
submits to everything; which, however, might be speedily 
changed again, either when the money is once safe in the 
treasury, or when there is no more hope of getting it. Witha 
view to the first of these two emergencies, the king has sent 
to Hanover the privy councillor Ludwig, with a secretary and 
several servants, and large chests to pack up the treasure in, with 
orders to bring it back with them. Until now, the Iknoverian 
government has not spoken out in the matter, no directions having 
arrived from England.” The Prussian monarch was disappointed 
in his expectation of a considerable inheritance, by his own father- 
in-law, King George I. of England; who burned the will of his wife, 
declaring her to have been legally incapacitated from making one. 
Shortly afterwards, 22d June 1727, the English king died. And 
now Frederic William was cheated a second time by his brother- 
in-law, George II.; who likewise burnt the will of his father, in 
which the latter was said to have left a considerable legacy to his 
daughter, the Prussian queen. Frederic William, in a towering 
rage, wrote on this occasion to George II., “that he deserved to 
be sent to the galleys.” On this, a duel was arranged between 
the two royal brothers, which was to be fought on the neutral 
territory of the Bishop of Hildeshemm. Frederic William repaired 
to the Brunswick court at Salzdahlum; the seconds were named, 
Colonel Von Derschau for the King of Prussia, and General Sutton 
for George If. With great difficulty, the Prussian ambassador 
in London, Baron Borck, succeeded in arranging this droll affair. 
“ Borek,” as Bielefeld writes in one of his letters, “ hastened to 
join his king at Salzdahlum; and as he tound his Majesty fretting 
and fuming in the most violent manner, he did not venture to 
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make any objections, but, affecting to approve of everything, offered 
to be the bearer of the challenge himself. After some hours, how- 
ever, he returned to the king. ‘I am quite satisfied,’ he addressed 
him, ‘that your Majesty’s difference can only be settled by a 
duel; on the other hand, you are but just recovered from a severe 
illness. What would the world, what would the King of England 
say, if, perhaps on the very eve of the meeting, you had a relapse? 
May not I suggest to your Majesty to put off the affair for anothor 
fortnight, in order to ensure your entire convalescence?’” The 
king, although with much reluctance, allowed himself to be per- 
suaded; and, in the meanwhile, the ministers of the two courts 
gained time to smooth matters, and after upwards of a year, 
entirely to settle the quarrel. 

Howsoever plain and simple Frederic William showed himself 
at home, he watched with intense jealousy over the consideration 
paid to him by foreign powers, and particularly over the etiquette 
due to him in virtue of his newly acquired royal dignity. Most 
of all, was he jealous of the proud ]Tanoverian court of St. James ; 
of his father-in-law and uncle, George I., who tutored, and of his 
brother-in-law, who ridiculed him. To enhance his consideration 
before the world, the monarch, who so much prided himself on his 
love of truth, did not in some cases disdain to avail himself of the 
slippery expedient of false appearances. When the Czar Peter, in 
1717, returned from Amsterdam to Petersburg; Frederic William 
assigned six thousand dollars as the expenses for the journcy of 
his Muscovite Majesty, from Wesel to Memel, giving strict orders 
to husband that sum in such a way as not to exceed it. “I will 
not add a farthing ; but before the world, ey are to talk of thirty 
or forty thousand dollars that it cost me.’ 

Frederic William’s first and last thought was money. Next to 
his sovereign power, which was protected by his bayonets, the 
finances of the country were his principal care. ‘‘ That the money 
remains in the country, is the true and only philosopher’s stone,” 
he wrote in 1717 to his privy councillors. Another resolution, 
quite undisguisedly set forth: “ Moncy’s the thing.” Te raised 
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the revenue of the country from about four to seven and a half 
million dollars. This latter sum he did not, however, spend 
wholly. The tourist Von Loen states that the greater part of 
the royal revenue was hoarded in the vaults beneath the palace. 
According to the Ocuvres posthumes of Frederic the Great, there 
was found, after Frederic William’s death, a hoard of 8,700,000 
dollars. But a minister at the time remarked with a smile to the 
Chevalier Zimmermann, that these eight millions were either a 
clerical crror or a misprint. The sum must have been much more 
considerable, as it was stated on very good authority that Frederic 
William, during the latter part of his reign, saved more than 
1,300,000 dollars a-year from his own private revenues, and even 
a greater sum from the so-called recruiting-chest. 

Besides ready money, Frederic William also acquired land. 
He purchased new crown domains to the value of five millions, 


and spent two millions in buying estates for the younger princes. 

The principal source of revenue was the excise. In the new 
budget for Berlin, the items of the old tariff were raised in many 
cases to double, and even in some to twelve times their former 
amount. By adroit manceuvres, the nobility were deprived of 
their exemption from the excise, as they had been before from 
that of taxes. Nor did Frederic William disdain to enrich his 
exchequer by jobbing places. Smaller situations in the govern- 
ment offices, and also municipal appointments, were sold to the 
highest bidder. It was these sums which were paid into the 
recruiting-chest. This abuse continued even under Frederic the 
Great, who, in 1746, was obliged to issue a cabinet order, that 
“no servants or footmen” should henceforth be appointed to places 
in the government offices. A pretty considerable profit likewise 
accrued to the recruiting-chest from the sale of titles. Nay, the 
king even sold the small order ‘ de la générosité,”’ never omitting 
to chronicle the job in his diary with the remark, “ Caught 
another hare to-day.’ 

From no other motive but a view of making profit, the king 
supported the universitics and learned men to some extent, whom 
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otherwise he despised most heartily. The Academy of Sciences 
was to him only an object of ridicule. He once ordered the 
academicians to find out the cause of the sparkling of champagne; 
when the learned gentlemen very cleverly parried the cut by 
demanding from his Majesty fifty bottles of a first-rate brand, to 
make the necessary experiments. Learning, on the whole, ap- 
peared to him quite superfluous in any well-organized state. 
Leibnitz, one of the most learned men of his own and of all ages, 
he declared to be ‘‘a foolish fellow, not even fit to be a sentry.” 

The library in Berlin was treated on the most parsimonious 
system short of utter extinction. In 1722, the king suppressed 
the pay of all its functionaries. During many years, no single 
book was acquired: in 1734, the whole expenditure for new works 

“amounted to four; and in 1735, to five dollars! 

The former Saxon minister, Count Ernest von Mantcufel, called 
Prussia “a galley.’ Le was a friend of the celebrated philoso- 
pher Wolf, whose expulsion as professor from the university of 
Halle then made considerable noise in the world. The so-called 
pietists of the orphan-house party at JIalle, with the professor of 
‘divinity, Joachim Lange, at their head, had, from the persecuted, 
become the persecutors. They connected themselves with two of 
the generals about the king, especially with Von Natzmer. To 
gain the king over, it was represented to him with great earnest- 
ness, that Wolf was preaching atheism, as he professed the doc- 
trine of fatalism. Then, to strike Frederic William in his most 
vulnerable point, it was insinuated that the belief in such a doc- 
trine might induce the tall Potsdam grenadiers to desert, as they 
could not resist the fatum ; the king, therefore—such was alleged 
to be the drift of Wolf’s teaching—was wrong in punishing them 
for what they could not help doing. As at that time many of the 
“dear blue fellows’? had actually made their escape, the incensed 
monarch issued the harsh order of November 8, 1720, in virtue of 
which Wolf, ‘ as an unbeliever,”’ was to leave Halle within forty- 
eight hours, under penalty of being hanged. At the same time, 
his books were prohibited as atheistic, whoever was convicted of 
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reading them being made liable to be punished with hard labour 
in chains. Ata later period, Frederic William’s opinions under- 
went a great change, and he was even very favourably disposed 
towards Wolf, after having at his own royal table personally con- 
vinced himself of the uncharitableness of Lange; besides which, a 
committee of four Lutheran and Calvinist divines had expressly 
laid down as their opinion, that Wolf’s writings did not contain 
those errors which Lange pretended to have found in them. 
Frederic William now remarked in confidence to Manteufel : 
‘“‘T should be glad to re-appoint Wolf at Halle, but the fellows 
would at once fly at each other again.” He offered to him (May 5, 
1739) a professorship at Frankfort on the Oder, which Wolf re- 
fused (although left to make his own conditions), and afterwards 
the place of vice-chancellor at the same university, which the great 
philosopher likewise declined. The king, in the meanwhile, in an 
order to the Calvinist consistory (March 1739), recommended to 
the candidates for clerical office ‘the study of Wolf's Logic.” 
And what was yet more, his son writes, October 14, 1739, to the 
Saxon minister Von Suhm, that Irederic William was engaged 
three hours every day in reading the philosopher's writings. 
Some time after, the crown prince wrote to Colonel Lamas: “I 
have found the mind of the king considerably changed; he has 
spoken of science as of something laudable.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM'S CONDUCT WITH RLEGARD TO RELIGION—FRANKE AND 
THE PIETISTS—DAILY ROUTINE OF THE KING—HIS LAST ILLNESS AND 
DEATII—HIS FAMILY. 


In the very first year of his reign, the king established a directing 
board of the Evangelical * Reformed Church. The directors ap- 


* Evangelical is, on the continent, always used as an equivalent of the general 
term Protestant ; the term Reformed applies exclusively to the Calvinist con- 
fession in its different branches, in contradistinction to the Lutheran Church.— 
TRANSLATOR, 
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pointed for each province one or more inspectors, who had to super- 
vise all the ministers and teachers within their several districts. 
The affairs of the church were in every congregation managed by 
the presbyteries, consisting of the minister, and of laymen chosen 
from the body of the congregation, as elders, with equal rank. In 
everything referring to the affairs of the church, the congregations 
retained their full independence. 

Zealous as Frederic William personally was for orthodoxy, yet, 
following the example of his ancestors, he was as zealous in ‘up- 
holding as a king the Protestant principle of toleration, which he . 
extended to all religious parties. For the Jesuits alone he had a 
mortal hatred; ‘ the birds,” as he called them in a letter to Seck- 
endorf, ‘‘ who wish to pave the way for Satan, and to extend his 
rule.” At the commencement of his reign, he issued an edict, in 
which he ordered both the Lutherans and the Reformed to abstain 
from abusing each other, and to live in peace together. With all 
the bluffness of his honest heart, he expresses himself on this point 
in a remarkable postscript to a decree, dated Wusterhausen, Sep- 
tember 10, 1726, and addressed to the Lutheran provost Roloff, 
in the following way: ‘“‘ The difference between our two Protest- 
ant parties is indeed only a parsons’ quarrel. May God forgive 
all the parsons; for it is they who will, on the day of judgment, 
have to give account for setting on school-rats to bring about 
dissensions on the true Word of God. Those, on the contrary, who 
are truly Christian preachers, say that people ought to bear with 
one another; and that they should think only of extending the 
glory of Christ, of loving our brethren as ourselves, of living and 
walking before the Lord as Christians, and of relying on the 
merits of our blessed Saviour alone. Those will certainly go to 
heaven. Yet there will be no asking, Art thou a Lutheran? 
Art thou a Calvinist ? but, Hast thou kept my commandments ? 
or else, Hast thou been a sturdy controversialist ? Of the latter it 
will be said, Off with them to hell; but ye who have kept my 
commandments, come to me to my kingdom, and be welcome to 
its joys. May God give his grace to all of us, and grant to his 
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evangelical children that they keep his commandments; and 
may God send all those to the devil who sow discord. So help 
us, God Almighty and our Saviour Jesus Christ, through his 
bitter death. Amen. Frederic William R.”  _ 

After Augustus of Saxony, the director of the corpus Evangelt- 
corum at the diet, had embraced the Roman Catholic religion 
(1697), the Prussian monarch considered himself as the supreme 
protector of the Protestants inthe Empire. Frederic William was 
not indeed able to obtain the post until then occupied by the 
Elector of Saxony; but, wherever it was necessary, he most ener- 
getically defended the interests of the Reformed as well as Luthe- 
rans. ‘To put a stop to the, oppression which the Protestant 
inhabitants of the Palatinate had to suffer from their Popish 
sovereign, the king, after 1718, sequestered an abbey in the pro- 
vince of ITalberstadt, and the chapter of Minden. The Emperor, 
indeed, was very angry at it, maintaining that such reprisals 
were only the right of the head of the Empire; but he, after all, 
enjoined the Elector Palatine to reinstate the Protestants in their 
privileges. 

As head of the Protestants, King Frederic William also took 
the liveliest interest in the fate of the Salzburg emigrants, driven 
from house and home by the archbishop, Count Firmian, in 1731. 
He not only sent express commissaries to- the Salzburg peasants, 
inviting them to settle in the Prussian states; but also, with a 
view to deter the archbishop from further persecution, he again 
had recourse to reprisals against the Papists in his bishopric of 
Halberstadt, threatening to seize the revenues of the convents 
there. Twenty thousand Salzburgers at that time found in 
Prussia a spot where to lay their heads, after having left their 
native mountains. The first batch ot them arrived, April 30, 
1732; when the king went in person to mect them at the Leipzig 
gatc, bidding the poor people welcome as his beloved children and 
subjects, after which they were entertained at Monbijou. 

Since 1727, the Bohemian brothers had turned their steps 
towards Berlin, where part of Friederichstadt had been assigned 
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to them to build upon. Others followed, of whom a Bohemian 
congregation was formed, for which the king caused a church to 
be built, and also supported in cther ways. 

In 1727, Frederic William fell into a deep religious melancholy. 
He was so low spirited, that he would incessantly speak of abdi- 
cating and retiring to the Hague, where the old farm and the 
villa of Honslardik were left to him by William IIT. of England. 
Augustus Herman lranke, the founder of the celebrated orphan- 
house at Halle, had, shortly before his death in 1727, succeeded 
in acquiring considerable influence on the mind of the king. 
“¢ This elergvman,” the Margravine of Baireuth writes, “ tumed 
the most innocent things into matters of conscience; setting down 
every sort of pleasure as damnable, even to music and hunting, 
and insisting that people should only speak of the Word of God; 
everything else was forbidden. During dinner, he constantly 
monopolized the conversation, lecturing us as if we were the 
inmates of a convent. The king, every afternoon, read to us a 
sermon; his valet began to sing a hymn, in which all of us were 
obliged to join. My brother (Frederic II.) and myself, however, 
could not sometimes refrain from bursting out mn childish laughter; 
when an anathema was hurled at us, which we had to receive 
with as contrite and penitent an air as we could possibly muster. 
In short, this dog Franke was the cause of our leading a life as in 
La Trappe. Even the representations of Seckendorf and Grumb- 
kow were unavailing: the king became more and more bigoted, 80 
that people were not allowed to laugh or be merry in his presence.” 

lis advisers now tried a new remedy. They urged him to 
pay a visit to the court of Augustus the Strong, at Dresden, 
which was considered as the most brilliant in Germany. They 
at last, by pleading political reasons, succeeded in inducing him 
to make the journey to Dresden, whither he set out from Wuster- 
hausen about the middle of January 1728, and where he stayed 
from 14th January to 12th February, four entire weeks. 

“ As soon as the king came to Dresden,” the margravine con- 
tinues, “ he was dragged from amusement to amusement, whereby 
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his melancholy and his devotecism were both driven out of him. 
Nor were the pleasures of the dinner-table neglected, where copious 
libations of Hungarian wine still more strongly cemented the 
intimate friendship of the two monarchs. Grumbkow, seeing his 
master in such a good way, did not even despair of seducing him 
into more reprehensible excesses. With this view he arranged 
matters with the King of Poland. One day, after having freely 
indulged at dinner, the King of Poland took my father to the 
ridotto, both dressed in dominos. Chatting together, they went 
from room to room, followed by the other guests, with my brother 
among them, until at last they came to a large, verv handsomely 
decorated apartment, the whole furnit ire of which was of the 
most gorgeous description. My father was admiring all this 
magnificence, when suddenly a sereen of tapestry was withdrawn, 
and the strangest sight presented itself to their eyes. A maiden, 
more beautiful than the goddess of love and the Graces, lay 
negligently on a couch, exhibiting a body as white as ivory, and 
more symmetrical than that of the Medicean Venus. The alcove 
in which she was lying, was lit up with such a profusion of tapers, 
as to outshine daylight itself. The King of Poland, as well as 
Grumbkow, thought that this bait which they had prepared for 
the king could not fail to take with him; but matters turned out 
differently. After having cast the first look on the Syren, the 
king, taking his hat, put it before the face of the crown prince, 
ordering him to move on. Lut it was too late. The prince had 
already secn too much. The king then, turning to the King of 
Poland, dryly remarked, ‘She is verv pretty,’ and went away. 
The same evening, he spoke to Grumbkow, telling him he did 
not like such things; and at the same time, desiring him to see 
that they were not repeated.” 

To Seckendorf the king wrote from Dresden, dated January 16: 
‘‘ There is here such magnificence as to make me believe that it 
could not possibly have been greater with Louis XIV.; and as to 
lewd life, I have been here only these two days, but I may truly 
say that I have never seen anything like it. If the sainted 
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Franke were alive and here, he, too, would not have been able to 
change it; wherefore, I have every reason likewise to be right 
satisfied here.’’? And, on February 3, “I am going -home on 
Wednesday, fatigued with all the enjoyment and good living. 
There is certainly no Christian life here; but God is my witness 
that I have found no pleasure in it, and that I am still as pure as 
when I left home, and as with God's help I hope to remain to the 
end of my days.” 

‘““ My brother,’ the margravine further states, “‘ was over head 
and ears in love with the Countess Orselska, the daughter and” 
(horribile dictu!) “mistress of the King of Poland. * * = * 
My father left Dresden well satisfied. My brother, however, 
fell ill from love of the enchanting Orselska. When a short 
time afterwards, the Saxon court came to Berlin to return the 
king’s visit, Frederic had a secret interview with her, and was 
completely cured.” During this visit, the Berlin court exhi- 
bited a splendid hospitality. According to the lettres historiques, 
each of the privy councillors in ordinary, with the exception of 
old Ilgen (who died the same year, 1728), had, for dinner and 
supper, a table of twelve covers, and the other privy councillors 
one of eight covers, laid for them. . All the functionaries of the 
court were desired to provide themselves, cach according to his 
rank, with rich dresses, laced with gold and silver; “ but only 
stuffs and galloons of home manufacture, and without following 
any other fashion but the one for ever adopted in this country.” 

In 1733, the idea of resigning recurred to the king. ‘ The 
general, Grumbkow, has told me in the strictest confidence that 
the king is in great danger of going out of his mind. He is in- 
capable of bearing grief or slight, and speaks only of abdicating 
and retiring to Verona. The reason of all this is, the recruiting 
business; as he believes that people will no longer let him have 
any tall fellows, in which case he would have the disgrace of not 
being able to keep up his regiment. | Another reason is, that be 
thinks he has nothing to expect from his Imperial Majesty in the 
matter of the Juliers and Berg inheritance.” 
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he daily routine of King Frederic William was extremely 
Phin The Margravine of Baireuth describes it in her memoirs. 

The king rose every morning, according to the season, at four, 
five, six, or seven. He regularly performed his morning devotion, 
by reading a chapter in Amadeus Creuzberg’s Godly Meditations. 
Thereupon, in summer at. five, in winter at seven, his cabinet 
councillors, or, as he calléd them, his secretaries, made their 
appearance; with whom he transacted business, whilst drinking 
his coffee and being dressed, for two or more hours. The reports 
and memorials were opened in his presence, the king giving to 
most of them “marginal resolutions,’ written in his own hand. 
When he had the gout, he would write with his left hand. After 
he had business with the cabinet councillors; the officers and 
ministers, or whoever else had anything to ask, entered the king’s 
closet. Ten was the hour of parade, at which strangers were 
presented. From thence the king went to the stables, gave orders, 
and returned to the palace. Dinner at twelve. Very often, how- 
ever, the morning was wholly spent in drilling. 

‘The muster of his regiment,” the margravine writes, ‘ was 
held under his windows; and, as I was living on the ground floor, 
their firing in divisions and platoons cut short my morning slum- 
bers. One day, a soldier, who was loading in a hurry, had no 
time to draw out the ramrod; which on his firing entered my 
room, where it knocked over the looking-glass from my toilet 
table. Every day, my husband (the hereditary prince of Baireuth) 
had to repair, at nine, to the king; and I, at ten, to the queen, with 
whom we went to the state-rooms, where there was not the least 
fire, and where, without any purpose or necessity, we were dying 
with cold and ennui until mid-day, when we entered the private 
closet of the king to wish him good morning. We then sat down 
to a table of twenty-four covers, which, however, long and broad 
as it was, had to boast only of a spread of two dishes; one with 
legumes boiled in water, on the top of which a little melted butter 
and chopped herbs were floating, the other with pork and kale; 
these were succeeded by two other dishes, with a carp or a pike, 
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of which each person got about the size of a walnut; the roast- 
joint generally consisted of a goose or an old turkey-hen. On Sun- 
day a cake was added. A very prosy man sat in the middle of 
the table opposite the king, detailing the news of the papers; on 
which his Majesty generally went off into a long political farrago, 
wearying us to death with its tediousness. After dinner, the king 
sat down by the side of the chimney, on an arm-chair as hard as a 
donkey’s back; the queen, with my sisters, sitting round him to look 
at him whilst he was snoring. This lasted until three, when he 
rode out on horseback. At six he returned; after which he began 
to paint, or rather to daub paper. At eight, a frugal supper was 
served, at which certainly no one would have over-eaten himself; 
from whence the king went to his smoking club. This life was as 
regularly marked out as music paper, and one day like the other.” 

Frederic William died just one century after his great-grand- 
father, the predecessor of the great clector, in the year forty,* so 
ominous for Prussia. 

During the whole of the winter of 1734, he had been laid up 
with dropsy, his life being even then in the greatest danger. At 
an earlicr period, he had suffered from deafness and gout, orgasm 
of the blood and sleeplessness. Ile was lingering on for five years 
with dropsy, until he again fell very ill in Berlin during the severely 
cold spring of 1740. He then sent for the Lutheran provost, 
Roloff, who had been chaplain of his regiment during the Rhenish 
campaign, to prepare him for death. He pardoned all his enemies; 
at last, also his brother-in-law, King George II. of England, 
“ although he had done him all the double-distilled wrong in the 
world.” Ile repented of his sins, enumerating them in the pre- 
sence of many persons with such detail that Roloff had to request 
him to desist. The provost, on the other hand, insisted on a 
thorough change of heart. But it was long before the monarch 
would acknowledge such a necessity. He set forth how he had 
in all things honoured the clergy; had been delighted in hearing 
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* The Elector George William died in 1640; King Frederic William I., in 
in 1740; King Frederic William III., in 1640.—TransLaior. 
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the Word of God; had regularly attended church; and that ‘he 
had remained inviolably faithful to his wife. He therefore asserted 
he had always acted right, and whatever he had done, he had done 
it for the honour of God. Roloff contradicted it, reminding him, 
among other things, of aggravated sentences of death, of unjust 
executions, of his forcing people to build houses in Berlin, of the 
oppression of his subjects. When Roloff would not admit the 
validity of the king’s justification before God, Frederic William 
answered: “ You do nut spare me. You are speaking to me as my 
good spirit, and as an honest man. I thank you for it, and now 
acknowledge that I am a great sinner.” 

A very remarkable correspondence passedat that time between 
the famous Count Zinzendorf, the bishop of Herrnhut, and the king. 
The first letter of the Count was of February 24, 1740, under 
which the king wrote in pencil: “Obliged to you for the good 
advice you have givenme. I amat peace with God and my Saviour, 
to whom and whose grace I resign myself for time and eternity, 
I repent of my sins, and try to cast them off as much as is possible 
to a weak mortal; and to be thafikful to the Lord. Sanctimonious 
I am not in my profession, nor should I ever live to be, and I do 
not think truc faith to consist therein. I forgive from my heart 
my enemies, in whatever they have wronged me.” A second letter 
of Zinzendorf then arrived, dated March 15, 1740, which men- 
tioned some doubts suggested by the reading of the king’s letter. 
Frederic William wrote under it, ‘ Let hin write his doubts, and 
explain them to me.” Thereupon Zinzendorf sent in his eclebrated 
paper, ‘On the Conversion of an Exalted Personage on his Death- 
bed, written at his carnest and pressing request;” it is, however, 
uncertain whether it ever reached the king. 

At the approach of the mild season, the king got better, and 
went with his family to his beloved Potsdam, April 27, 1740. 
On being carried to his carriage, he said, “ Farewell Berlin, I 
shall die at Potsdam.” 

As the king was no more able to wield his cane, he at least 
refreshed his heart at Potsdam by the sight of his “ dear blue 
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fellows,” a couple of hundreds of whom were ordered to appear 
before him in his sick-room, where he sat in the tortures of gout. 
This acted upon him like a cordial. He gave all the directions 
for his funeral, at which his own regiment was to fire the last salute; 
which gave him occasion to call out warmly, “But take care 
that the rascals don't hang fire!” Whilst distracted with the 
gout, he had a hymn sung to him. As the passage occurred, 
‘¢ Naked shall I go hence,’’ he interrupted the singers with, “ No, 
that's a lie, ] shall be buried in my uniform.’”’ On the gentle 
representation of the chaplain, that in heaven there would be no 
soldiers, he exclaimed, “ What? Zounds! How is that?” The 
answer, that soldicrm&were not wanted there, evidently depressed 
him. 

In May, his state growing worse, he sent for the chaplain of 
the court, Cochius, and the military chaplain Oesfeld, to prepare 
him for death. He asked then, “If I wish to go to heaven, is it 
necessary that [ should forgive all ny enemies?” On being 
answered, that this was indeed an indispensable condition; he 
turned to the queen, saving, “ Well then, write to your brother 
(George IJ.), to tell him that I forgive him all the evil which he 
has done me. Yes, write to him that I forgive him; only wait 
until IT am dead. 


) 


On the 27th May, the crown prince came. 
The king unmediately began talking to him about the home 
and foreign affairs of the realm; which he continued to do during 
the following davs with perfect self-possession. Suffering acutely, 
he was sometimes inpatient, but always regained his composure. 
After one of the conversations with Frederic, he said, with emotion, 
to those around hun: “ Has not the Lord been most merciful to 
me, in giving me such a worthy son?” 

Even on the day before his death, he caused himself to be 
driven, as in the davs of his health, to parade, and to the stables. 

During the night of May 30, the last of his life, he suffered 
great pain. Cochius, to whom he complained of it, consoled him, 
on which he evidently became much caliner. About four, he 
caused himself to be wheeled in his chair to the chamber of the 
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queen, whom he awakened, saying, “Get up; I can but live a few 
hours longer; I shall at least have the happiness of dying in thy 
arms.’ Then he took leave of his sons, of all the ministers present 
in Potsdam, and of all the courtiers and officers down to the cap- 
tains. Directing his servants to push his chair to a window which 
overlooked the stables, he had his horses led out; to make a last 
present of one to the Prince of Dessau, and of another to his aid-de- 
camp Haake. The prince having chosen one at random, the king 
said to him: ‘ You have hit upon the very worst. Take this; I 
warrant it to be a good one.” Asthe grooms put upon this horse 
a saddle of blue velvet with yellow housings which did not belong 
to it, the king, growing angry, called out, “©! [wish I were in 
good health! how I would thrash these grooms!”’ and then turn- 
ing to the stern ITaake, he continued, “ Go down, I beg you, and 
give the scoundrels a good drubbing.” Observing the Prince of 
Dessau to be deeply affected, Frederic William consoled him : 
“This is the destiny of man; we must all of us pay the debt of 
nature.” IJle then directed the cabinet minister, Von Podewils, 
to give up the government to his son, to whom he presented the 
crown, the sceptre, and the keys of the treasury; whilst speaking 
to him, he fainted and was earried back to his bed. The ser- 
vants had, by his orders, put on the new liveries which he had 
caused to be made for them. As he recovered from his swoon, 
he said, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” After this, he asked 
his physician in ordinary, Dr. Ellert, whether his end was near. 
Being answered that he could live but another half-hour, he asked 
for a looking-glass, and regarding himself in it, said: “I am 
much changed. I shall cut an ugly face in death.” Ile repeated 
the question to his physicians; on their answer, that a quarter of 
an hour was already past, and that his blood was rising to his 
heart, he replied: ‘So much the better. I shall return to dust. 
God’s will be done.” At one o'clock in the afternoon, he asked 
once more. The physician, shrugging his shoulders, said, “The 
pulse stops ;” whereupon the king raised his arm, shook his fist, 


and exclaimed, “It shall not stop.’ His fainting fits having 
G 
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become more and more frequent, he died at last between one and 
two in the afternoon (May 31, 1740, in his fifty-second year), as 
Frederic wrote to Voltaire, “ with the curiosity of a natural phi- 
losopher, who wishes to observe what is going on in the moment 
of dissolution, and with the heroic courage of a great man.” He 
was buried at Potsdam, in the garrison church. The dirges sung 
at his obsequies had previously been selected by himself. At the 
funeral banquet, two hogsheads of old Rhenish wine were drunk, 
which he had expressly set apart for the occasion. 

Besides the crown prince who succeeded him as King Fre- 
deric II., Frederic William left three prinees and six princesses. 

The second of the princes was Augustus William, father of him 
who afterwards became Frederic William IT., and of the princess 
Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, who married in 1767 the hereditary 
Stadtholder of Holland, William V. of Orange; Augustus Wil- 
liam himself being married to the sister of the queen of lrederic 
the Great, Louisa Amelia of Brunswick, daughter of the Duke 
Ferdinand Albert. 

The third prince was Henry, the hero of the seven years’ war, 
married to Wilhelmina of Ilesse Cassel. le died in 1803. 

The fourth prince, Ferdinand, was commander of the Order of 
St. John at Sonnenburg; whose son, the celebrated Prince Louis, 
was killed in 1806, near Saalfield. 

Of the six princesses, the eldest, Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, 
married, in 1731, the Margrave of DBaireuth; Frederica Louisa, 
in 1732, the Margrave of Anspach; Philippina Charlotte, in 
1733, Duke Charles of Brunswick; Sophia Dorothea Mary, in 
1734, the Margrave of Achwedt; and Louisa Ulrica, in 1744, 
King Adolphus Frederic of Sweden. Amelia, the famous Baron 
Trenck’s love, dicd unmarried in 1787, as (Protestant) abbess 
of Quedlinburg. 

The queen-dowager survived her husband seventeen years. 


She dicd only in 1757, a few days after the disastrous battle of 
Collin. 


FREDERIC IL, THE GREAT. 


1740-1786. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FREDERIC’S YOUTH—ATTLMPIED LSCAPE OF THE PRINGL AND 
LXLCUTION OF KATT. 


® 
Freprric II. was a “Sunday child,’* born’ January 24, 1712, 
about noon, at Berlin. Seven days after, on January 31, at 
half-past three in the afternoon, his grandfather had him chris- 
’ 5 

tened in the palace chapel by Bishop Ursinus, with the greatest 
magnificence. The infant prince had a small crown placed on 
is head, and was clothed in a dress of silver brocade, studde 
his head, and lothed dress of sil brocade, studded 
with diamonds, the train of which was borne by six countesses. 
rederic’s sponsors were the Empcror Charles VI.; the Empress 
Frederie’s sp the | Charles VI.; the Empres 
Dowager, relict of Joseph I.; the Czar, Peter the Great; the 

ates-General of Holland; the Swiss Cantons; the Electora 
States-G 1 of Holland; the & Cantons; the Electoral 
rince of Hanover, afterwards George I. of England; and the 
P f i , afterwards George I. of England; and th 
owager Duchess of Mecklenburg, the mother of the then thir 
Dowager Jucl f Mecklenburg, tl ther of the then third 
queen of Frederic 1. The sponsors being all of them absent, 
their places were taken by the king and the queen, and the Prince 
of Dessau. 

Frederic is described as having been, when a child, as beautiful 
as an angel: he was born with large, blue, sparkling eyes, which, 





* Popular superstition in Germany considers it lucky to be born on a Sunday. 
A “Sunday child” is also said to have the faculty of sceing ghosts.—Trans 
LATOR. 
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in his mature age, became so stern and piercing. Until he entered 
his seventh year, he was left to the care of women. Under the 
superintendence of the wife of the Grand Maitre, Madame de 
Kamccke, and, after the death of Frederic I., under that of the 
Mistress of the Robes of the new queen, Madame de Sacctot; a 
colonel’s widow, Martha de Roucoulles, a French lady who had 
brought up his father before him, was attached to him as gover- 
ness. Frederic never ceased showing her the warmest affection and 
respect until her death, at the age of cighty-two, in 1741. He 
entertained the same affectionate feelings for lis preceptor, Duhan 
de Jandun. Duhan was the son of a French Protestant refugee: 
he was first brought under the notice of King Frederic William, 
before Stralsund, as tutor of a son of Count Alexander Dohna. 
Both preceptor and governess instilled into their pupil a decided 
predilection for French tastes and French literature. Madame 
de Roucoulles spoke only her own language. Déhan held his 
place from 1716 to 1727, when Frederic completed his fifteenth 
year. On his discharge, he received from him the following note, 
which, incorrect though its language, affords a proof of the carly 
remarkable amiability of the prince :— 


¢ Mon cuter Druax, 

“Je vous promair que quand j’aurez mon propre argent en 
main je vous donnerez annuellement 1400 écus par an et je vous 
almerais encor un peu plus qu’a present sil me lest possible. 


“ Potsdam le, 20 Jum 1727. 
“Preprric Pr. r.” 


Afterwards, in 1730, at the failure of Frederic’s attempted flight, 
Duhan was banished to Wesel. Te died on January 3, 1746, a 
few days after a visit from Frederic the Great, paid to him on the 
very evening of the monarch’s return from the second Silesian 
war, whilst the capital was illuminated in honour of that auspicious 
event. 

When Frederic, in 1718, entered his seventh year, his father gave 
him two military tutors, Gencral Count Albert Conrad Finken- 
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stein, who had before been Frederic William’s governor; and 
Colonel Christopher William von Kalkstein, a native of the pro- 
vince of Prussia, a cheerful companion, and, according to Péllnitz, 
a very rich man, and at the same time an excellent economist. 
Finkenstcin had been recommended by the queen; Kalkstein, by 
Anhalt, who had first known him when serving in the Hessian 
troops in Italy. According to the statement of the Margravine 
of Baireuth, Kalkstcin had pursued his studies under the Jesuits, 
and was indeed very well taught by them. Frederic gave him, 
shortly after his accession, the Order of the Black Eagle; and he 
died as field-marshal, in 1759. ; 

These governors received (August 13, 1718) their “instruction 
and commission” from the king; to which (September 3, 1721) a 
particular regulation was added concerning the studies of the 
crown prince whilst at Wusterhausen. This instruction for the 
education of the young prince is reinarkable under a double aspect. 
On the one hand, it shows the father’s most praiseworthy anxiety 
to bring up his son in such a manner, as to be able to give account 
of it before God and men. On the other, it affords one of the 
strongest proofs of the strange character of Trederie William I., 
who spoiled his very best intentions by the absurdity of his mode 
of carrying them out; and who, invariably, after having laid 
down the most liberal regulations in theory, gave them the most 
despotic interpretation in practice. 

The governors are enjoined to instil into the prince ‘a true 
love and fear of God as the foundation of all happiness in this 
world and the next; to guard against pernicious errors, as Atheism, 
Arianism, and Socinianism; and to inspire him with the greatest 
possible detestation of what must also be reckoned among the 
most dangerous heresies—Popery,—demonstrating to him its 
groundlessness and absurdity.” Particular stress is laid on the 
fear of God; “for this is the only means to keep sovereign 
power within due bounds, freed as it ix from human laws and 
penalties.” 

“ Next to the fear of God, there is nothing in the world better 
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calculated to prompt a princely mind to cherish what is good, 
and to hate what is bad, than true glory and love of fame, honour 
and bravery; wherefore his governors and sub-governors shall 
make it their particular care, in every way to keep him from 
inflated and overweening pride, and to urge him to good manage- 
ment, frugality, and humility. And as anything more mischievous 
than flattery does not exist, all those who approach my son are for- 
bidden under pain of my highest displeasure to use it towards him.” 

“ As to the studies and sciences which are proper for a prince, 
the progress must go on with years, teaching him first what is 
necessary ; all of it, however, in such a manner as not to disgust 
or annoy hin.” 

“As to the Latin language, my son must not learn it; bis 
tutors are only to use every endeavour to make him inaster of a 
terse, elegant style in French as well as in German.” 

“ Ancient history may be gone over only summarily with him; 
that of our own times, however, and of the last one hundred and 
fifty years, is to be taught most accurately.” 

“The study of mathematics is to be taken in hand as soon as 
the age of the prince will admit of it: afterwards, he may be in- 
structed in what it is necessary to know of fortification, castra- 
inentation, and other branches of military science; so as to make 
hin froin a boy acquire the qualities and the knowledge of an 
officer and a general. Both the governors are to be particularly 
careful to imbue my son with a true love for the profession of a 
soldier, and to impress him with the conviction that nothing on 
earth is so calculated to carn glory and honour for a prince as 
the sword; and that he would appear before the world as a con- 
temptible fellow if he did not love it, and did not seek his only 
glory in it.” 

Ilereupon follow the king’s excellent regulations with regard 
to the health of the prince, after which he continues: “Idle- 
ness, from which prodigality and extravagance arise, being one of 
the worst of vices, the prince is to be disgusted with it in every 
possible way. He is never for a moment to be left alone, cither 
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by day or by night; one of the governors is always to sleep in 
his chamber. As with growing years young people are gene- 
rally liable to fail into certain vicious excesses, the governors are 
to answer for it with their heads that such things shall be avoided.” 

The regulation of 1721 (when the prince was in his tenth year), 
written by the king’s own hand, was as follows: “On Sundays, he 
shall rise in the morning at seven; as soon as he has put on his 
slippers, he is to fall on his knees and say a short prayer aloud, 
so that all those who are in the room may hear it.” 

“This being done, he shall speedily and quickly dress, wash 
properly, and have his hair tied and powdered; dressing and the 
short prayer not lasting longer than fifteen minutes, so that all 
may be over by a quarter past seven. Then he is to breakfast in 
seven minutes’ time. After this, all his servants and Duhan are 
to enter his room, to assist at the great prayer en their knees; 
when Duhan is to read a chapter from the Bible, and all to sing 
some godly hyinn, which will take up the time to a quarter to 
elght. Then the servants are to leave the room again; when 
Duhan will read with my son the gospel of the Sunday, and briefly 
explain it to him until nine; after which he and the prince are to 
come down to me, to go to church ard afterwards dine with me. 
The rest of the day he may spend as he pleases. In the evening, 
he is to come and bid me good night at half-past nine, then im- 
mediately to go to his apartment, and undress and wash his hands 
as fast as he ean; which being done, Duhan shall say a prayer, 
and a hymn be sung, all the servants being present again; then 
my son shall quickly retire to rest, so that he mav be in bed by 
half-past ten.”’ 

“On Mondays, he is to be called at six. when he shall get up at 
once, without even another turn in his bed; after which he will 
kneel down for a short prayer, as on Sunday mornings. This 
being done, he shall as quickly as possible put on his shoes and 
spatter-dashes, and also wash his hands and his face, but not with 
soap; then he shall put on his loose frock, and have his hair combed 
and tied, but not powdered. Le shall at the same time take his 
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breakfast, so as to make one business of it; all must be over before 
half-past six. Then Duhan and all his servants are to come in, 
and prayers to be read as on Sundays until sevefi, when the ser- 
vants shall retire again.” 

“ From seven to nine, Duhan is to teach him history; at nine, 
Noltenius, the chaplain, shall attend and instruct him in the know- 
ledge of Christianity until a quarter to eleven; when the prince is 

“yuickly to wash his face with water and his hands with soap, put 

on fresh linen, be powdered, put on his coat; and at eleven be with - 
the king, where he shall remain until two, after which he shall 
immediately return to his own room. Duhan shall then also be 
present from two to three, to show him the maps, and to explain to 
him the power or weakness of all the different European empires; 
and the size, wealth, or poverty of their towns and cities. From 
three to four, the preceptor shall instruet him in the philosophy of 
morals; and from four to five, write German letters with him, that 
he may acquire an elegant style. At five, the prince shall wash 
his hands and go to the king; take a ride on horseback, or else 
divert himself in the open air,—not within doors,—and do what he 
likes, provided it be not against the laws of God.” 

The same daily routine, with some slight variations, was pre- 
scribed for the other days. Wednesday was a half holiday. 

“On Saturday morning until half-past ten, everything that the 
prince has learned during the whole week shall be repeated in the 
presence of General Von Vinkenstein and Colonel Von Kalk- 
stein: if he has made any progress, the afternoon belongs to 
Fritz (Ired.); if not, he shall from two to six learn everything 
that he has forgotten, over again.” 

“ Tu.dressing and undressing, his governors are to accustom him 
to put on and take off his clothes as quickly as is possible for any 
man alive. They shall also look to it, that he may learn to dress 
and undress without any one’s help, and, moreover, that he become 
clean and neat, and never be dirty.”” This instruction was signed 
by the king himself. 

Frederic had even then his own household; but the allow- 
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ance appointed for its maintenance was most scanty, amounting 
to not more than three hundred and sixty dollars a-year, which 
was afterwards increased to six hundred. In September 1719, 
the following extra amount for the prince, at that time in his 
eighth year, was sent in to the king by the governors; the prince 
having been at Wusterhausen, where his father was hunting :— 


. Dols. Gr, 
Sept. 3. Offertory in church, . : , : 0 16 
‘3 To the huntsman for a dog, : : : 2 OQ 
» 6. To Hf. R. LU. the crown prinee, . . : 0 16 
» 10. Offertery, . : ; : ; 0 16 
» 17. Offertory, ; ; "0 16 
», 17. Collection in ainneh, , : : 0 16 
3, 21. To the huntsman who brought the Zlobes to Berlin, 1 8 
» 24. Offertory, i ; 0 16 
» 20. To Tkamniline: the failor wit made the green 
suit, 2 QO 
» 2t. At the dey arture from W u te rhausen, io the maids 
who made the bed, —. : : ; 0 16 
To repair the pipe (Hute), 0 4 
To the two footmen of I. EH. M. M. the ing and Queen, alee 
waited on the prince, . : ‘ : ‘ 1 8 
Two boxes of colours, : : : 0 16 
Six pounds of hair powder, : (je 12 
Buttons for spatter dashes, : ; : ; QO 2 
12 yards of ribbon for tying the hair, ‘ : 1 9 
In Mittenwalde, . : : é ‘ i oO 2 
The Poor’s box, . - 0 2 
To the messenger who brought the dogs from Tk rin, ‘ 0 12 
For grinding the hanger, : : ‘ ° Oo 2 
Whipeord, . ‘ . ‘ 0 4 
To the man who fetched it, : ‘ . 0 2 
To a boy in the field bitten hy the. dogs, ‘ . 0 4 
Toa mousquetaire of the second battalion who invited I. R. Of. 
to be sponsor to his child, : é 2 «0 
For a live woodeock, ‘ 0 2 
To a shepherd’s boy who carried away the dcad dog, 0 1 


For powder and perquisite to the gunner who fired at Sc titzen- 


dorf,  . . 1 8 
To the royal serv alts at Seluitzendori, for heer, 3.0C«#és 
For a redbreast, 0 Il 
For tacks and brown paper to naigk up the elubes, v 4 
To stretch the shoes on the last, 0 1 
To a poor man, 0 2 
To a groom who brought the uniform, 0 2 
To the old housekeeper at Wusterhausen, 0 16 

Total, . 23 M11 


Under this account the king wrote: “Iam satisfied with this 
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account, which is herewith discharged; only, when in future my 
own fyotmen, coachmen, and servants wait upon Fritz, they shall 
not have anything extra, as I pay them for it; for Fritz and I are 
one: otherwise I am satisfied with the good management and 
everything. IF. W. R.” 

After Irederic, in his sixteenth year, had for the first time 
reccived the communion on Good Friday 1727; the two military 
governors remained with him until September, when the king 
took him under his own special superintendence. On entering 
his cighteenth year, January 21, 1729, he was declared of age. 
The gay, jovial, and accomplished major, Baron Von Kaysser- 
linz, a Curlander, and the stern Colonel Von Rochow, were 
attached as companions to his person. From captain (his com- 
mission dating from 1725), the prince had been raised in 1728 to 
the rank of licutenant-coloncl. 

About this time, the differences between him and his father 
commenced, which afterwards led to lis unfortunate attempt to 
escape.. It was, above all, the earnest desire of the king that 
Frederic should become a good soldier according to the monarch’s 
own rugged pattern. Ile learned fencing, riding, drilling; and 
as a boy of not more than five years, he got a company of cadets. 
The old soldicr-king was delighted in his inmost heart at the 
surprise which Frederic on his seventh birthday gave him, by 
mounting guard at the door of the royal apartment, attired in the 
uniforin of a mousquetaire. Being nine years old, he received an 
arsenal furnished with little cannon. Besides all this, the king 
used to take lim at an carly age with him to the reviews and 
hunts. This seems not to have had a favourable influence upon 
Vrederic’s health and growth. Seckendorf writes to Prince Eugene, 
June 27, 1725: “The crown prince, owing to the fatigues which 
he has to undergo, looks so prematurely old and stiff, although 
only fourteen years old, that one would suppose hin to have been 
through several campaigns. This manner of life is evidently 
against his inclination, and must therefore lead in time to ad- 
verse results; especially as the disposition of the prince rather 
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inclines to generosity, propreté, comfort, and magnificence, as he 
is disinterested, liberal, and merciful, and also possesses much 
natural taste for various scicnces, particularly for mathematics 
and mechanics.” Frederic’s fine, impulsive, and ardent spirit felt 
sorely oppressed by the pedantic dawdling routine which he had 
to go through; by the incessant drills; and by the prohibition of 
music and books, towards which the bent of his whole nature drew 
him, and which he was inexorably refused by his harsh father. 
Whilst in this mood, he went with the king to the carnival at 
Dresden (1728), where he fell into the snares of the Countess 
Orselska. lis intercourse with the countess during the visit 
which the Saxon court made in return to Berlin (May 1728), led 
to serious consequences for the lady. A child borne by her was 
brought up at the house of the French judge, Carrel, at Frankfort 
on the Oder. Now followed the wild period of Frederic’s life, 
during which he gave himself up to the indulgence of all the 
unbridled passions of youth. His friends, the page Keith and 
Lieutenant Von Katt, had at that time paramount influence over 
him. 

“ Keith,” the Margravine of Bairenth, Frederic’s favourite sister, 
writes in her memoirs, “¢tait un des pages du roi ct le ministre 
de ses debauches. Le jeune homme avait si bien trouvé le moyen 
de s’insinuer auprés de mon frére, qwil hu donnait son entiére 
confiance.” Katt was sprung from a distinguished family of the 
province of Magdeburg. Ils father had made hun pass through 
a very good course of studies, intending him, on account of his 
marked abilities, for the civil service of the state; but the king, 
who disapproved of this plan, gave him a commission in the 
gensdarmes of the guard. The frequent intercourse with the 
family of the French ambassador in Berlin, various journeys, 
application, and reading, had refined Katt’s mind and manners; he 
was very accomplished, and besides, of most agreeable conversa- 
tion. On the other hand, his face was hideous, swarthy, and 
pitted all over with the small-pox; his rough beard, and shaggy 
black eyebrows, which joined and nearly covered his eyes, gave 
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him an appearance the very reverse of preposéessing. He was 
thoroughly profligate, and made no sccret of being a free-thinker. 
“In his company,” the margravine says, “my brother lost all 
his Christian faith, and allowed himself to be led astray to the 
most licentious debauchery. He asserted that a man could not 
help sinning, if he was once predestined to sin.” 

Fredcric, with the ardour of a youthful, passionate, and unsatis- 
fied heart, threw himself into all the excesses of French vice, but 
at the saine time also plunged into the dangerous abvss of sceptical 
French philosophy, such as it was then propounded by Voltaire, 
with whose writings he wa’ first made familiar by Katt. The 
king, who could not be blind to the change in the manner of his 
son, treated him with harsh severity. There is a letter of excuse 
of the prince to his father, written from Wusterhausen, September 
11, 1728, in which the following passage occurs: ‘“ If without 
my will and knowledge I have done anything that has given 
offence to my dear father, I most humbly beg his pardon, hoping 
that my dear father will abandon the cruel hatred which I have 
had sufficient opportunity to remark in all his actions.” 

Frederic William was in very bad humour with the writer of 
the letter, whom he used to designate as “the piper, the poetaster.”’ 
The queen having caused Frederic secretly to be instructed in 
playing the flute, the prince often arranged concerts in some 
hidden vaults, or would make an appointment with his musical 
friends in the woods when the king was hunting; and whilst his 
father rode after the wild boar, the flutes and violins were produced 
out of the game bags, and the echoes of the forest called into play 
by them. After the visit of the Saxon court to Berlin in May 
1728, the celebrated flute-player, Quantz, had, at the entreaties of 
Frederic, been engaged by his mother, with a salary of cight hun- 
dred dollars, to make a short stay twice a-year at Berlin. The 
king having got wind of it, came one day unexpectedly into the 
room of the prince. Quantz, indeed, was successfully hidden in 
a chimney; he afterwards said that he never had been in a situ- 


ation where he had so much difficulty “to maintain an interval,” 
* 
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as in that chimney; but the stern father found other forbidden 
things—dressing-gowns of brocade, and French poetry. The 
dressing-gowns, he had burnt; the books went to the bookseller 
Haude to be sold. Frederic William was furious that his son 
should act the ‘petit maitre.” Frederic certainly was not in 
his youth free from vanity; he once boasted to his dancing- 
master of having the smallest foot of all the cavaliers at the 
court. Being seized in 1724 with the small-pox, he was much 
afraid of having his face spoiled; but the malady fortunately 
left no traces behind. He was also deeply grieved when, one 
morning, his father sent to him the court barber and acting-hair- 
dresser, Sternemann, with orders to cut off his beautiful brown 
side locks, and to tie his hair in the regulation pigtail. The good- 
natured barber, seeing the prince cry, managed the matter so well, 
that the greater part of the locks were taken in without being cut. 
Frederic William looked upon his son as effeminate, headstrong, 
and proud; and accordingly wrote to him an answer which might 
have made him even something much worse—a hypocrite—and 
in which passages occur like the following :— 

“You know well that I cannot bear an effeminate fellow who 
has no manly inclinations; who is bashful ike a woman; who 
cannot ride or shoot; who is mal propre in his person; who has 
his hair dressed like a fool; who, besides, is overbearing, hke a 
proud, self-conceited fellow; speaking to no one, except with a 
few of his own choiee; not at all affable and popular; doing 
nothing from love for his father, but only on compulsion; always 
following his own fancy, nor caring for anything but his own 
pleasure.” 

The prince was kept very meanly. When, contrary to orders, 
he procured for his table three-pronged silver forks instead of two- 
pronged iron ones, he was beaten. The king, until the year 1729, 
allowed him six hundred dollars a-year, every penny of which 
had to be avcounted for. Irederic now incurred debts. The father, 
on hearing of the excesses of his son, especially of his recklessly 
running into debt, flogged him repeatedly with his cane, at the 
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same time taunting him with the words, which Frederic had to 
hear again and again: ‘ You are a prince without any fecling of 
honour; had I been treated like this, I should long since have 
gone to the devil.” The crown prince was desired to renounce 
his right to the succession in favour of his brother, Augustus 
William; who, being more pliant and obedient, was his father’s 
favourite. Frederic professed himself ready to do so, if his father 
would declare that he was not his lawfully begotten son and heir. 
This answer deterred the king, who had the highest notions of 
the sanctity of the marriage vow, from repeating that request. 
Frederic then wrote to his mother that he could no longer endure 
the cruel indignity of being beaten. He entreated his father to 
allow him to travel. Permission was refused. Thus his situ- 
ation became unbearable. Yet, in after years, Frederic once 
very strongly protested to the English ambassador, Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, that he deemed it a great mercy not to have been brought 
up as a prince, but asa private person; at the same time express- 
ing his conviction that the great harmony between his mother and 
the younger members of his family had, indirectly, been the effect 
of the severe domestic rule of the father. 

Frederic now began to think of escaping from his desperate 


) 


condition by flight, ‘ codte gue cofite,” as he afterwards said to the 
English ambassador. In June 1730, he accompanied his father 
to the magnificent summer camp of Augustus the Strong, near 
Mihlberg, where, being again subjected to blows, he tried to get 
passports and horses from the Saxon cabinet minister, Hoym, with 
a view to his flight. The request being refused, he returned with 
his father to Potsdam. 

Shortly after, the famous scene between the king and the ambas- 
sador of Great Britain, Sir Charles Hotham, took place. A double 
mmarnage with the royal family of England was at that time 
thought of. Frederic was to marry the Princess Amelia, daughter 
of George TI.; and the Prince of Wales, the Princess Frederica 
of Prussia, the eldest sister of Frederic, afterwards Margravine of 
Baireuth. These marriages were actively pushed by the Prussian 
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queen, the sister of George IJ. Sir Charles arrived in Berlin, April 
4, 1730, announcing that his royal master was willing to give his 
consent to the double marriage. The Prussian crown prince was 
to be vicegerent of Hanover, and for some time to live with his 
wife in England. On the other hand, Frederic William was 
expected to dismiss his minister, Grumbkow, as a traitor in the 
pay and employ of Austria; a fact which Sir Charles offered to 
prove from intercepted letters of Grumbkow to the Prussian resi- 
dent, Reichenbach, in London. 

Grumbkow having been apprized of Tlotham’s insinuations by 
Seckendorf, from whom the monarch scareely kept anything 
secret; both the diplomatist and the gencral made every exertion 
to prevent the English marriages. Seckendorf represented to the 
king that England was trying to get the faithful minister removed, 
in order to acquire greater influence at the Prussian court; that 
the intercepted letters might be forgeries, like those of the swindler 
Clement ;* and that the crown prince, as vicegerent of TTanover, 
would be entirely independent of his father. The king wavered, 
and was in the worst of humours. 

Whilst in this mood, he gave audience to Hotham, July 14, 1730. 
Sir Charles handed to him Grumbkow’s letters, expressing his 
confident hope that the king would now specdily dismiss the traitor. 
But Frederic William flew into such a rage as to roar out, ‘ There 





* Clement was a Hungarian noble, formerly seerctary to Prince Ragoesy 
during the great insurrection of the Hunearians agamst the honse of Habsburg. 
At the peace of l trecht, he served that prinee under the name of Baron Rosenau. 
He made to Fiedene Wilham diselosares that the eourts ot Viera and Dresden 
entertained a plan of kidnapping the hing. after which the crown prince was to be 
brought up as a Roman Cathohe, and placed on the throne under the guardian- 
ship of the Emperor. This audacious tabrication he succeeded im foisting upon 
the king by means of forged letters of Prince Lugene, so Cleve rly executed, that 
the king could not be fully convineed of them spurous character, until Clement, 
under the threat of the rack, imitated lus Majesty's handwriting so peyfeetly that 
Frederic William was not able to distinguish the copy trom the origmal. Clement 
was exccuted, April 18, 1720. On the day preceding the execution, the king 
told hin, “ If L could save thee, T should make thee a privy councilor; but as 
it is, E must cause thee to be broken on the wheel.” This mode of execution 
was, however, mitigated to hangiwy, his tlesh bemg previously torn with red-hot 
pincers. The courts of Vienna and Dresden had expressly demanded his execu- 
tion. 
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is enough of it now;” saying which, he flung the letters into the 
face of the ambassador of Great Britain, and even raised his foot 
as if to kick him. Without, however, going to the length of 
actually doing so, he rushed out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. Hotham immediately announced to the diplomatic 
corps that he would leave Berlin. The king, who very soon grew 
sensible of his own indiscretion, sent the Dutch and the Danish 
ambassadors to assure Hotham that he had not meant to insult 
him, an excuse which the cabinet minister, Von Borck, had to 
repeat in due form. Sir Charles, however, insisted on having 
his letters of dismissal, which he soon afterwards received. The 
princess Amelia was never married. She died in 1787, one year 
after Frederic the Great, and is said to have always worn a medal- 
lion with his likeness on her heart. It has been asserted on trust- 
worthy authority, that a correspondence was continued between them 
until Frederic’s marriage. General Grumbkow writes (October 29, 
1732) to Seckendorf, that Count Degenfeld, the Prussian ambas- 
sador in London, had seen it. The princess had even a written 
promise of marriage from Vrederic, as is confirmed by the memoirs 
of the English ambassador, Sir Andrew Mitchell; whom Frederic 
told that he had made a vow to his mother and to his sister, the 
Margravine of Baireuth, not to marry any other but the English 
princess. 

On July 15, 1730, the day after the scene with TIotham, the 
king left Potsdam to set out for a trip to the Rhine. The crown 
prince accompanied him. The route chosen was by Leipzic, Meu- 
selwitz, near Altenburg (the family estate of Seckendorf, who 
there joined the roval party), Anspach, Augsburg, Louisburg 
near Stuttgart, Mannheim, Darmstadt, and Frankfort. Frederic 
drove in the same carriage with Rochow, his cavalier de compagnie, 
and the two confidants of the king, Buddenbrock and Waldow. 
They had strict orders from the king not to leave the prince out of 
their sight for one moment. Notwithstanding these precautions, 
the prince made an attempt to escape, at Anspach; and another at 
the village of Stcinfurt, between Heilbronn and Mannheim. The 
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former failed, owing to the margrave refusing to furnish him with 
a horse; that of Steinfurt, by the vigilance of his companions. 
At Frankfort, a letter of Frederic to Katt fell into his father’s 
hands. Frederic had posted it at Anspach. It ran thus: “ In 
two days I shall be free. I have moncy, clothes, horses; my flight 
will undoubtedly succeed, and, if I should be pursucd, I shall seek 
an asylum in a monastery, where no one will find out the arch- 
heretic, under the disguise of a cowl and a scapular. You will 
immediately follow me with the things I have entrusted to your 
keeping, even if we should only mect beyond the sca: go by Leipzic 
and Wesel to Holland; there you will hear from me.”’ Frederic 
directed this letter, “To Licntenanut Von Katt, vid Nuremberg.” 
In his haste he had forgotten to add, “ at Berlin.” Thus, it was 
sent by the Nuremberg postmaster to a Prussian officer, Katte, 
who was stationed with a recruiting party at the neighbouring 
town of Erlangen. The latter forwarded it by an estafette to the 
king. Frederic William, however, had already been apprized, 
through another channel, of the planned escape of his son: the 
reckless, indiscrect Katt, who, in Berlin, boasted everywhere of his 
intimacy with the crown prince, had foolishly compromised the secret. 
The journey from Frankfort to Wesel was perfornicd by water. 
It was in the boat (August 8, 1730), that Frederic William seized 
his son by the breast and by the hair, and in his wrath was nearly 
strangling hin, when General Waldow stopped his Majesty. The 
king, however, was so mad in his passion, as to strike the face 
of his son with the head of his cane until the blood flowed ; and 
Frederic, stifling his pain, broke out in the words: ‘“ Jamais 
visage de Brandebourg n’a souffert un affront pareil!’” lis sword 
was then taken from him; after which he was put in a separate 
boat, until the party arrived at Wesel. On the way thither, at 
Meurs, a third attempt at flight miscarried. I*rederic had received 
from unknown hands a peasant’s dress and a rope-ladder; but, in 
*the critical moment, the challenge of a sentinel compelled him 

again to abandon the thought of escape. 
In Wesel (August 12), another scene of maltreatment took 
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place. The king asked the prince, What had been his reason for 
deserting ? Frederic answered: ‘‘ Because you have treated me, 
not as your son, but as a vile slave.” ‘You are then nothing 
but a cowardly deserter, without a feeling of honour?” said the 
king. ‘I possess as much feeling of honour as you, sir,’”’ Fre- 
deric replied; ‘and I have but done what you a hundred times 
told me you would have done in my place.” Hearing this, the 
king drew his sword, and would have run it through the body of 
the prince, but for the courage of the commandant of Wesel, 
General Conrad Henry von der Mosel; who threw himself be- 
tween father and son, calling out to the king: “O sir, stab me, 
if you so please; but spare your son!” 

On the 31st of August, Frederic was expelled the Prussian 
army; and on the 18th of September, taken to the castle of 
Ciistrin. ere he was imprisoned for nearly three months, 
wearing a mean blue frock-coat. By the order of the king, a 
court-martial of eighteen military officers and civilians, which was 
to try the crown prince, met in due form at Cépnick, on the 
25th of October, presided over by the old Lieutenant-General 
Baron Achatius von der Schulenburg. Judgment was delivered 
on the Ist of November, in which nearly all the members of the 
court, even the most influential ones, as Colonel Derschau, voted 
for death: the only officers who moved for a more lenient punish- 
ment, were the Majors-General Counts Dénhoff and Schwerin. 
Little was wanting to prevent Irederic’s being doomed to undergo 
the fate of Don Carlos and of the son of Peter the Great. That 
the king was bent upon having the life of the deserter, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fritz, in order to be able to bestow the crown on his 
second and favourite son, Augustus William, is an undeniable 
fact, undisputed even by Prussian writers.* 

It has not as yet been sufficiently explaincd what could have 
prompted the king to such cruel severity. Although naturally 
violent and hot-tempered, Frederic William was, after the first® 





* Uxcept Kanke.— TRANSLATOR, 
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ebullition of his anger, as capable of cool reflection and cireum- 
spect calculation as any man in the world. It therefore appears 
impossible that he should for a moment have seriously thought 
of visiting the simple crime of desertion, or rather of attempted 
desertion, with capital punishment. The general supposition has 
been, that Frederic intended to go to England, vid Holland. 
Such a step might, indeed, have greatly provoked his father, who, 
as we have seen before, was personally on the worst terms with his 
brother-in-law; yet it could never have furnished the king with 
a pretext for dooming the crown prince to death. 

But in Holland, where Frederic had appointed Katt to meet 
him, ways and means might have been found just as easily to 
get to Vienna as tu reach London. And, indeed, we have a very 
remarkable statement of the Chevalicr Zinimermann, pointing 
‘that way. He says: * Frederic intended to go to Vienna, there 
to become a Roman Catholic, and to marry Maria Theresa.” He 
gives as his authority Baron Von der Horst, for many years a 
minister of state and companion of Irederie the Great; at whose 
country-seat in Westphalia Zimmermann was twice on a Visit, in 
June and December 1788. During these visits, Zimmermann asserts 
that he gathered notices and disclosures referring to Frederie’s 
historv, such as he could not have found anywhere else in the 
world. ‘Of innumerable letters of Frederic to Minister Von der 
Horst, I have not merely heard, but I have also seen and _per- 
used many of them of various descriptions. Frederie’s last letter 
to Baron Von der [Horst was of August 10, 1786, consequently 
of the last post preeeding his own death.” Von der Horst, him- 
self the intimate friend and correspondent of the king, assured 
Zimmermann that he had been told by two men, who were like- 
wise deep in Frederie’s confidence, Count Von Miinchow, after- 
wards minister-president of Silesia, and General Von Borck, “that 
Frederic intended to go to Vienna, and to turn Papist, in order 
to marry Maria ‘Theresa.’ This put Frederic William in a most 
violent rage, which, for some time, nothing in the world seemed 
able to appease but the blood of his son. Frederic William, fol- 
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lowing the Heidelberg catechism, looked upon the mass as accursed 
idolatry; and as, with stern tenacity, he clung to the orthodoxy of 
his forefathers, it would have been his firm belicf, that if his son 
had turned Papist in Vienna, the whole of his people, every Pro- 
testant soul throughout the Prussian monarchy, would, together 
with the apostate prince, have gone straightway and post-haste to 
the head-quarters of Satan. This general Prussian descent to 
hell was therefore, he conceived, prevented by the timely dis- 
covery of the prince’s plan. “The strangest thing would be,”’ 
Zimmermann adds, ‘if the papers, sent by Seckendorf to the court 
of Vienna, clucidated what most probably the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin at the time agreed upon burying in silence.” 

Another most trustworthy authority throws some additional 
light upon this interesting affair, According to Baron Von 
Hormayr, for twenty-five years keeper of the imperial archives 
of Vienna, it was a favourite plan of Prince Eugene to bring about 
the marriage of the Emperor's daughter, Maria Theresa, with 
Frederic, then crown prince of Prussia, who was her senior by 
not more than five years. But this project miscarried, owing to 
the well-known quurrels in the royal family of Prussia; and still 
more on account of reports of incurable consequences of Frederie’s 
youthful excesses. “ As to the difference of religion,’ Hormayr 
says, “it was not considered in Vienna as an insuperable obstacle; 
on the contrary, there were several of the Emperor’s councillors 
who regarded it as a step towards the gradual reconciliation 
between the Catholic and the Protestant parties of the Empire, 
and a closer union against France; perhaps, also, against divers 
untoward plans of the, English cabinet.” It is true that Maria 
Theresa herself could not bear Frederic : some time after the loss 
of Silesia, she consoled herself with exclaiming: “ Anything 
rather than having married him !” 

The arrest of the Prussian crown prince caused an immense 
sensation in Europe, especially at the Imperial court and in 
England. The page Keith, who, like Katt, was in the plot, had 
found a refuge in the latter country. Ie succeeded in escaping 
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from Wesel to the Hague, where he put himself under the pro- 
tection of the English ambassador, Lord Chesterfield, who helped 
him on to London. The Prussian ambassador at the court of St. 
James, Count Jegenfeld, in a letter written to his government, 
September 19, 1730, begged “ to be informed of the true state of 
things, in order to be able to silence the impertinent talk of scan- 
dalous tongues.” In a despatch of September 29, he mentions 
. “that the affair had exceedingly grieved and affeeted (attendri) 
the English court, as well as all the good Protestants of the 
nation;” in answer to which the king had his ambassador apprized 
(October 14), “that he would soon send a statement of facts, from 
which it might be seen that it was no Tour de Jeunesse ; bat a 
step which the prince had planned and premeditated for more than 
a year.” 

Zimmermann’s supposition, that the courts of Vienna and Berlin 
had agreed between them to keep the whole affair entirely secret, 
has in some sort been confirmed by recent events. Shortly before 
the revolution of March 1818, the librarian of the family archives 
of the Scckendorfs at Meuselwitz, Dr. Bernhardi, had, at the wish 
of the then head of that house, compiled from the papers of General 
Seckendorf a very detailed historv of his times, which was to be 
published at Leipzic. The Austrian cabinet, however, having very 
probably been informed of this intention by its consul at that 
city, at once made the strongest. official remonstrances against il, 
as was alleged, ‘in the interest of both the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin ;” and with such good effect, that the work remained un- 
printed. Bernhardi, according to rumours, consented to receive 
a sum of money for giving up his manuscript. 

From the same archives, Firster has published, in his bio- 
graphy of Frederie William I., notices from Seckendorf's reports to 
Prince Eugene, comprising the period of Frederie’s trial (Sept. 5, 
to Dec. 16, 1730), in which the subjoined passages show very 
clearly, that on Frederic’s being brought before a court-martial, 
the Imperial court was obliged to speak out. It will be observed, 
that the prince’s change of religion is expressly alluded to :— 
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“ Sept. 16, 1730. The Emperor writes, that in such a delicate 
affair as the attempted flight of the crown prince, I have con- 
ducted invself to the entire satisfaction of H. T. M. 

‘¢ Sept. 23. A court-martial is to be held on the crown prince. 

“ Oct, 2. Sent in to Prince Eugene the draught of a despatch, 
for the Emperor to write to the king concerning the crown prince. 

“ Oct. 9. In the matter of the crown prince, I shall keep back 
the Emperor's note until I am quite certain that the king will 
pardon the crown prince. 

** Oct. 22. In the matter of the crown prince, especially concern- 
ing the father’s view with regard to his change of religion. 

“ Oct. 31. I have delivered the Emperor's note, and there 1s 
good hope that it will be of use. 

“ Nov. 3. I am requested to go to Ciigtrin, to announce to the 
crown prince the king’s pardon. 

“ Nov. 21. The king says, quite publicly, that the pardon 
granted to the crown prince is to be attributed to the imperial in- 
tercession.” 

In the same work, Firster communicates a “ Projet de déclara- 
tion du Prince Royal,” dated Ciistrin, April 11, 1731, signed by 
Wolden, Natzmer, and Rothwedel, the three principal persons of 
Frederic’s houschold during his captivity at Ciistrin. This docu- 
ment proves that I'rederic, even after the failure of his attempt at 
escape, had not abandoned the idea of inarrying an archduchess; 
and it is, to say the least, very remarkable that he promises in it, 
expressly and solemnly, vot to change his religion on any account. 

In the course of this declaration, the prince, with a clearness 
of judgment aud a degree of circumspection which could not be 
expected from a youth of nincteen years, points out, that the matri- 
monial project was by no means an impossible affair. Laying 
down as a certain fact, that the cabinet of Vicuna had given up 
the Duke of Lorraine, he gees on to say, thut there was no other 
Papist prince deserving the attention of the Imperial court; that 
the latter, therefore, in his opinion, could not make a better choice 
than from a house which, in its own states, observed complete 
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religious toleration. If by a marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with the Prussian Princess-Royal, England, inseparable from the 
Netherlands, became even more closely allied with Prussia than 
it already was; the Pragmatic Sanction, which lay so near the 
heart of the Emperor, would acquire such powerful support, as to 
be able to defy every opposition from other quarters. [In order, 
however, not to disturb the balance of Europe by a union of the 
Austrian and Prussian states, Frederic engages to renounce his 
Prussian claims in favour of his brother, provided that in this case 
an adequate appanage were sccured to him until the decease of 
the Emperor. 

To this project, the particulars of which were communicated to 
the court of Vienna by Grumbhow, Prince Eugene answered in a 
letter to Seckendorf (dated May 12, 1731), in which the follow- 
ing passages occur :-— 

“Tt is very probable that the prince has started such a_ project 
only with the view to see from the answer whether the king enter- 
tains any idea of marrying him to an archduchess. Now, whilst 
all this clearly proves the duplicity of the crown prince,—and it is 
very evident what little love he bears to the Imperial house, 
otherwise he would not have mentioned through lille to Grumb- 
kow, that in his proposal he had to do violence to his feelings,— 
yet another thing is likewise shown by this project, namely, what 
far-sighted ideas this young prince is entertainmg. And although 
they are as yet only superficial, and not matured, he cannot by 
any means be deficient im spirit and sense; and, therefore, will in 
time become so much the more dangerous a neighbour, unless he 
be made to renounce his present principles, which is scarcely, if at 
all, to be hoped without his marrying the Princess of Bevern.” 

From this letter of Eugene, we see that the project of a marriage 
with Maria Theresa had been abandoned, in lieu of which the ex- 
pedient of an alliance with the niece of the Emperor, the Princess 
of Brunswick-Bevern, was fixed upon. The chief cause of this 
change may have been one which is not among those alluded to 
by Hormayr; that Prince Eugene possibly conceived Prince 
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Frederic was too clear-headed to afford any chance of a lasting 
conversion to Popery. 

It may be assumed as certain, that Frederic, even if the Austrian 
project had been realized, would never have attached himself to 
the Catholic interest. It is much more probable that he would, 
on the contrary, have again won over Austria to Protestantism. 
It'may be true that the youth of eighteen years, goaded on by 
the irritation of an unendurable position, gave a promise, which 
was not seriously meant, to change his religion; the man has 
made amends for it a thousand fold. To Frederic alone is owing 
the failure of Austria's last attempt to bring back Germany into 
the bosom of the Church of Rome, a fact to which we shall have 
occasion to revert in the sequel. 

In the meanwhile, the process against the crown prince was going 
on. Frederic’s treatment in prison was véry severe. The door 
of his room was secured by two large padlocks. It was to be 
visited three times a-day by two officers, who were forbidden, 
“under pain of his Majesty’s highest displeasure,” to speak to the 
prisoner. Jlis meals—“ from the eating-house, dinner for six 
groschen. and supper for four’’—were to be cut up for him. Knife 
and fork were prohibited; as were also pen and ink, and books, 
and his flute. No one was allowed to stay with him longer than 
four minutes. Dy express orders of the king, wax tapers, which 
formed an item in the monthly account of thirty-two dollars for 
September, were to be replaced by tallow candles. The officer on 
guard had orders to put out the candles at eight in the evening. 
Ile admonished the prince to go to bed, and on his not heeding it, 
extinguished the candle. Frederic boxed his ears, and the officer, 
the next morning, blew his brains out. Frederic, indeed, was per- 
fectly right in telling afterwards the English ambassador, Mitchell, 
that in his youth he had been étourd:. Fouqué came the next even- 
ing and put out the candles, after having lit two large taper-twista 
which he brought with him. Whilst under cxamination, Frederic 
behaved with great composure, and, according to Seckendorf’s 
account, even assumed an air of jocularity; asking whether the 
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gentlemen did not wish to know anything more? Grumbkow, 
who had ascertained that the Queen and Princess Frederica had put 
the most important documents out of the way, pressed the prince 
for disclosures on some points, to which Frederic answered with 
proud contempt. Grumbkow then threatened to have him tor- 
tured. Thereupon the prince said: ‘“ A hangman, like the gene- 
ral, could feel pleasure only in speaking of his trade; he had’ 
confessed everything, but was sorry for having done so, as he had 
no need to lower himself, and to answer such a villain as Grumb- 
kow.” The examination showed that he had borrowed for his 
flight fifteen thousand dollars. The prince was also charged with 
having had a love intrigue with the daughter of the precentor of Pots- 
dam, the beautiful Doris Ritter; on the sole grounds of his having 
practised music with her, and her having accepted of some pre- 
sents from him. The fathcr lost his place ; and as to the daughter, 
the king ordered her to be confined for life in the House of Cor- 
rection at Spandau. Previously to undergoing this punishment, 
the young and lovely girl of sixteen was flogged (Sept. 7), before 
the Town Ilall; before the house of her father; and at the corners 
of all the principal streets. After three years, she was liberated 
from prison, and married Schomer, the entrepeneur of the Berlin 
hackney coaches. Jochow, Frederic’s companion during the 
journey, and Daron Naysserling, had to join their regiments. 
Duhan, the prince's tutor, was, on account of his atheistic principles, 
banished to Wesel. 

The most terrible fate fell to the lot of the unfortunate Katt. 
Tle was arrested in Berlin, having put off his flight—aceording to 
a supposition which Frederic once expressed to Mitchell—because 
he was kept back by love for a young girl. The court-martial 
had condemned him only to be cashiered, and to be imprisoned in 
a fortress for life. But the king, overruling the sentence, insisted 
upon the punishment of death. On November 6, at seven in the 
morning, the young man, who was onlv twenty-two years of age, 
was led past the castle of Ciistrin where Frederic was imprisoned, 
to the scaffold on the rampart. Frederic opened the window, 
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calling out with a loud voice, “ Pardonnez moi, mon cher Katt!” 
Katt replicd, ‘La mort est douce pour un si aimable. prince!” 
‘He then walked courageously to the place of execution, where 
his head fell. Frederic fainted, and after having recovered, re- 
mained immoveable at the window watil evening, with his eyes 
fixed upon the fatal spot. . 

Keith, who, with the help of Lord Chesterfield, had escaped to 
England, was immediately reclaimed by the King of Prussia; but 
the Egglish court sent him with a pension to Ireland, and from 
thence, in order not to provoke Frederic William too strongly, to 
Portugal, where he entered the army. In 1741, after Frederic’s 
accession to the throne, he returned; got the title of Ieutenant- 
general; and was, together with the Counts Gotter and Redern, 
appointed curator of the Royal Academy. A third confidant, 
Lieutenant Vou Spaen, of the Potsdam grenadier guards, got off 
with being cashiered, and with one year’s imprisonment at Span- 
dau. He became afterwards a general in the Dutch service. 
After the seven vears’ war, in 1763, Frederic, being on a journey 
to Cleves, staved at his house, and was very gracious and conde- 
scending, reminding him of their youthful freaks, but. never men- 
tioning the year 1730; so that General Spaen used to say the 
king had an excellent memory watd 1730. 

Frederic had reccived from Katt a profession of repentance, in 
which, with the most affecting expressions, he deplored the prin- 
ciples of his life. The prince was deeply moved by it. Ile now 
acknowledged his having been in the wrong, to the chaplain of the 
gendarmes, Miller, whom the king had sent to accompany Katt 
to the scatiold, and who was at the same time commissioned to 
induce the prince to make his contrite submission. On November 
10, Miller aunounced to him the king’s pardon. Against the 
sentence of death passed (November 1, 1730) by the court-mar- 
- tial upon Frederic; the Prince of Dessau, Buddenbrock, the king’s 
daily companion, and the pious old Ficld-Marshal Natzmer, had 
made the most energetic remonstrances. On Seckendorf’s pro- 
posal, which he had tendered to the king in writing (October 31, 
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1731), a royal commission, consisting of seven generals and colo- 
nels, afid the privy councillor Thulemeyer, presented to Frederic 
an oath, by which, under forfeiture of the crown and electoral 
dignity, he had to promise, henceforth “blindly to obey the will 
and orders of his father.’”’ This oath he took on the 19th of 
November, at nine in the morning. Upon this he was liberated 
from close confinement; but was not allowed to leave the fortress 
without permission from the governor of Ciistrin. A small house 
in the town was fitted up for him; and he received twemty-seven 
hundred dollars a-year for the expenses of his small court, kitchen, 
stable, house-rent, fuel, candles, washing, and the keep of eight 
servants. This allowance was, in 1732, raised to six thousand 
dollars. Ags his master of the houschold, the king appointed a 
Pomeranian noble, the privy councillor Von Wolden; and as his 
two cavaliers, the son of Ficld-Marshal Von Natzmer, and Baron 


Von Rohwedel. 
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CHAPTER X. 


FREDERIC’S LIFE AT CUSTRIN AND RUPPIN, AND HIS MARRIAGE, 


SECKENDORF advised, “as the crown prince would always talk 
about organizing,’ to give him work in the chamber of war and 
domains at Ciistrin. J*rederic, accordingly, entered that chamber 
as junior councillor. Its president, Von Miinchow, was directed 
to treat and to emplov him as he would any other member. This 
was done: nothing, however, was said, when the prince read his 
small French books during the sittings of the Chambers, or 
caricatured his colleagues; one with horns, another riding on a 
wine-cask, or a third with cards in his hands, &c. President 
Miinchow, with his family, took a very kind interest in Frederic. 
He had before this alleviated the rigours of his imprisonment, 
for, living at the castle, on the floor above Frederic’s room, he had 
a hole made in the ceiling, through which he supplied him with 
' 
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food for mind and body. Miinchow now tried to vary for him 
the tediousness and monotony of the life at Ciistrin, by giving at 
his house parties and balls; at which Frederic used frequently to 
enjoy the conversation of the beautiful daughter of Director Hille. 
This gentleman had been appointed by the king as Frederic’s 
tutor in the science of finance; and it 1s worthy of remark, as an 
early proof of the prince’s aristocratical tendencies, that he was 
highly indignant at secing councillors of noble birth obliged to 
serve under Hille, who was a commoncr. Thus the winter passed, 
effecting a complete revolution in Frederic’s disposition. 

After the terrible end of Katt, Frederic, indeed, became quite a 
different being. lis heart, naturally tender, was now firm and 
hard. In one respect, Frederic had not changed: his amours 
went on as before. According to the statement of General Count 
Schulenburg to Grumbkow (October 4, 1731), he replied to the 
admonition of the count, De craindre Dieu, de devenir chrétien 
et le maitre de ses passions,” with the utmost. flippancy : ‘qu'il 
était jeune et qu'il n’ était pas le maitre de cela; que Dieu était 
bon et que c’ étaient des pecadilles; que pour le Rov, il ne se 
mcettait en peine de lui, ou ses états; qu'il se moquerait s'il 
*  « et que tant d’honnétes gens l’avaient cue, et qu’on 
pouvait s’en faire guérir, et que Je Noy méme avoit aime le sexe 
pendant sa jeunesse.” ‘Jlis principal confidant,’ Seckendorf 
writes to Prince Eugene (March 29, 1732), “is Natzmer, who 
allows himself to be employed in all sorts of illicit transactions, 
especially in his love intrigues. This is the strongest passion at 
present to be observed in the prince; so that much mischief may 
be apprehended, if it should come to the knowledge of the king. 
But it is believed that these evil propensities are not sufficiently 
seconded by his physical powers; and that, consequently, the 
crown prince in his gallantries is rather gratifying his vanity. 
In my secret report, you will find how I manage matters concern- 
ing the pecuniary assistance for the prince. That he owes money 
on all sides, is certain; therefore I have secretly offered to pay his 
debts, But, since he insists on drawing his thoughtless friend, 
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Natzmer, into the secret, and on getting the money into his own — 
hands; it would be too great a risk to attempt it, as the servants 
about him could not but have become aware of an influx of money, 
and would then have reported it to the king; his valets, footmen, and 
pages being directed, under pain of forfeiting life, honour, and re- 
putation, to inform the king of everything that they see and hear 
of the crown prince. Besides which, it is to be feared that he 
squanders on his mistresses what is given to him.” 

Frederic was thoroughly disgusted with his residence at Ciistrin. 
He was nearly driven to despair on “ that galley.” His father 
wrote to him for the first time again from Potsdam, dated May 3, 
L731:—* « #* “ When you once arrive at the age of discre- 
tion, your own consc-ence will tell you, whether you will or no, 
that all my exhortatious which I have given you from your 
infanev, were for the good of your soul. But as, on all occasions, 
you have acted in direct opposition to them, you may now know 
whether those wicked people who spoke against your own best 
interests, and who tried to make my orders and my person odious 
to you, have dealt honestly with you or not. For you may be 
persuaded that, concerning every point of what has happened, I 
know more than you have stated before the commission ; there- 
fore, you would have done better in honestly saying the truth, 
how everything has come to pass,—which at least would have 
betokened a sincere heart. God grant, however, that your false 
heart may be completely reformed by your arrest; and that, having 
Him before your eyes, you may wash out with the blood of our 
Saviour the predestinarian sentiments from your sinful heart.” 
In a letter to Baron Von Wolden, dated 25th May, the king sends 
word to Frederic: “ His sister is going to be married; and if I 
think it mect, he shall marry also: it must not, however, be an 
English princess. I will then leave him the choice of several.” 
Frederic now resolved upon making his peace with Grumbkow, in 
order thereby to pave the way for a reconciliation with his father. 
The latter at last came to see his son on his own birth-day, 15th 
August 1731, whilst returning with Grumbkow and Derschau 
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from an excursion to the duchy of Prussia. The king sent for the 
prince to the government house at Ciistrin, where he was staying. 
The prince fell on his knecs before him. Ifis father told him on 
this occasion: “ You thought to have your own way with that 
headstrong will of yours; but listen to me, my fine fellow, if thou 
wert sixty or seventy years old, thou shouldst not dictate to me. 
Having, until this day, stood out against every one, I shall not 
be wanting in means to bring thee to reason.” At the departure 
of the king on the same evening, the prince, in presence of many 
hundred persons, kissed his feet ; upon which his father embraced 
him. 

The restrictions imposed upon the crown prince, were hence- 
forth somewhat relaxed; yet he was never to be left alone: one of 
his companions was always to stay with him, and to be responsible 
that no one should speak with him in private, especially not to 
allow him any female company. He was not to correspond with 
any one except the king and the queen, to whom he might write, 
without his letters beng previously opened. “As to the rest,” the 
instruction continues, “the crown prince is permitted to invite 
two guests of his own choice toe every one of his meals. He may 
also dinc out twice a-week; but Von Wolden is to prevent his 
meeting any woman, allowing only men to be present. J*rench 
as well as German profane books are to remain as strictly for- 
bidden as ever, besides gaming and dancing. Von der Wolden is 
in every way to Jead on the prince to solid pursuits.” 

These solid pursuits were especially connected with the study 
of political cconomy. The king wished his son to be thoroughly 
conversant with every detail of agriculture, cattle breeding, and 
even brewing and malting; and likewise with the domestic arrange- 
ments, and the marketing of the farmers. 

Yet notwithstanding all the instructions and precautions of the 
king to employ him, and to limit his intercourse to the company 
of men, Frederic’s evil courses continued. Tle had entered into 
a new intrigue with the beautiful and accomplished Eleonora 
Louisa von Wrech; who in 1723, not yet having completed her 
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fourteenth year, had married Colonel Adam Frederic von Wrech. 
She was heiress of Castle Tamsel, near Ciistrin. Colonel Von 
Wrech was a son of the Great Elector’s celebrated general, 
Joachim Frederic von Wrech. He died before his royal rival, 
who in 1744, decorated him with the Order of the Black Eagle. 
The Wrechs were among the most wealthy nobles of the kingdom. 
General Count Adolphus Frederic Schulenburg, who found the 
prince, in October 1731, téte-a-téle with Baroness Von Wrech, 
“qui était dans son beau, un teint de lis et de rose,’’ remonstrated 
with him about his life of gallantry. It was on this occasion 
that he gave him the answer quoted above, that the king had 
done no better when young; but he afterwards honoured his honest 
adviser, by bestowing upon him, immediately after his accession, 
the Order of the Black Eagle, which the general was not destined 
to wear long, as he fell in the battle of Mollwitz, in 1741. Seck- 
endorf writes to Prince Eugene (February 1732), that Frederic, 
by the connivance of all those who are about him, had plunged 
with that enchanting lady into such profligacy, as not to have time 
to consider such an important affair as his father was planning 
for him. This important atfair was Frederic’s marriage. The 
English marriage being broken off, the king had fixed upon a 
niece of the empress of Charles VL, Princess Elizabeth Christina 
of Brunswick-Bevern. — Frederic William was, however, fully 
aware of the amour between his son and Baroness Wrech. <A 
daughter of the Baroness, burn 27th May 1732, married in 1752, 
at Tamscl, Count Stanislaus Gerhard von Doénhott; and after his 
death in L708, Baron Dodo von Kunyphausen. The Baroness 
Von Wrech died in Berlin, two years before Frederic, at the age 
of seventy-four. Ler son, called the great Wrech, on account of 
his colossal height, was mastcr of the houschold of Prince Henry; 
a second daughter, hunchbacked, but clever and intriguing, was 
nicknamed at court the enchantress Carabosse. 

About three months after the visit of his father (Nov. 23, 1731), 
Frederic was freed from his “ galley;” and for the first time 
again repaired to Berlin during the festivities given in honour of 
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the marriage of his favourite sister, the Princess Frederica, with 
the Margrave of Baireuth, as it were a preparative step for hia 
own. But cven this marriage was very little approved of by 
Frederic; who, when Director Ilille first told him of it, said— 
“ Voili ma socur fiancée & quelque gredin, et malhcureuse pour 
toute sa vie.” J'rederic made his appearance in a silver-gray 
plain coat at a court ball given in honour of the newly married 
couple, three davs after the wedding (November 23). Entering 
the room in the midst of a minuet, he was, in his strange dress, 
scarcely recognised as he made his way through the crowd of 
courtiers. Ie placed himself behind the chair of the queen, who 
was sitting at the card-table. Tere also he stood for some time 
unrecognised, until at last he kissed her hand. At a banquet 
given by Seckendorf, on the 30th of November, he was allowed to 
wear again the uniform of the Goltz regiment. The king was 
satisfied with him. Ile only directed Wolden to see to it that the 
prince might cure himself of his waddling gait, and of constantly 
rocking himself on tiptoes. 

The Prussian king emploved the Austrian ambassador to look 
out for a wife for his son. Seckendorf writes to Prince Eugene 
(19th June 1731), “1 have caused three princesses to be pro- 
posed to the crown prince: the Princess of Gotha, of Eisenach, 
and of Bevern. He is resulved to marry, as he sees that other- 
wise there is no chance for him to be completely set free. He 
has decided for the Princess of Bevern,—a condition qu’elle 
n’étoit ni sotte, ni degoftante; but he is afraid lest the king will 
give him so little that he cannot live on it.—ZJ/ ne sara ni général 
mi guerrier, ne se voulant méler d’aucun detail de ses affaires, 
rendre son people heureux et choisir des bons ministres et les 
laisser faire.” 

In a very fatherly letter, dated Potsdam, February 4, 1732, 
Frederic William apprized his son of his intentions concerning 
the marriage. Ile says in it—‘‘ There is the eldest Princess of 
Bevern, who is well brought up, modest, and retired: this is as 
women ought tobe. I shall give you enough to keep an establish- 
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ment of your own, and will let you join the army in April. The 
princess is not ugly, neither is she handsome. You must not say 
anything about it to any one; but write to mamma that I have 
written to you; and when you have a son, I shall let you travel. 
The wedding cannot, however, take place before next winter: in 
the meanwhile, I shall arrange that you will several times see 
each other in all honour, so that you may know her. She isa 
wench that fears God, and that’s all; and she is very likely to 
agree as well with you as with her father and mother-in-law.” 

On this letter, the crown prince applicd himself to Grumbkow, 
the Prussian minister in the pay of Austria. Writing to him, 
11th Februarv 1732, he disguises the feelings of his heart 
under an affected display of ribald and even obsec ic language :— 
“ Je ferai tout cc qui sera en mon pouvoir. Mais cependant, en 
faisant mes conventions avec le Due de Bevern, que le corpus 
edeliecti soit lev chez la grande mére.* Car j’aime mieux étre 
cocu, ou & servir sur la fontage alliére de ma future que d’avoir 
une béte, qui ine fera enrager par des sottises ct que j’aurai honte 
de produire. Quand on hait tant, que je le fais, les héroines des 
romans, alors on craint les vertus farouches, et j'aimerais mieux 
la plus grande p— de Berlin, qwune devote qui aura une demi- 
douzaine de cagots & ses mines.” 

But on the 19th of February, he writes in quite a different tone, 
which betrays the despair of his aching heart: —“ Pour l‘amour de 
Dieu que l'on détrompe le Roi sur son sujet, et qu'il se souvienne 
que les sottes pour l’ordinaire sont les plus laides. Eon bon Chrtien 
qu'il rflcechisse, si cela est bien fait de vouloir forcer les gens, de 
causeer dees divorces, et d'étre Vauteur de tous les pehs qu'un 
emaerriage mal-assorti nous fait commettre. J'ai t malheureux 
toute ma vie, ct je crois que c’est mon destin de le rester. Enfin, 
arrive ce qui veut, je n’ai rien & me reprocher, j’ai assez subi 
pour un crime d’égarement, et je ne veux pas m’engager 4 étendre 
mes chagrins jusqu’au temps futur; j’ai encore des ressources et 





* The Duchess of Blankenburg, a lady well known for her gallantries. 
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un coup de pistolet peut me delivrer de mes chagrins et de ma 
vie; je crois que le bon Dieu ne me damnerait pas pour cela, et 
ayant pitié de moi en échange d’une*vie miserable, m’accordera 
le salut.” 

Before this last epistle reached Grumbkow’s hands, the marriage 
was decided at Potsdam. Frederic had sent word in writing to 
his father, that he wished to obey him without condition or draw- 
back. This Ictter the king had shown to the Duke of Bevern; 
who had, in the meanwhile, arrived at Potsdam with his wife and 
his daughter, whereupon the affair was looked upon as settled. 
“ Je n’ai jamais vu le Roi si content; Grumbkow writes to the 
prince, dated 2Uth February 1732: “ Nous allames l’aprés-midi & 
la maison hollandaise du pare, of la Reine donna le café. I] n’y 
avait que la Reine, la Duchesse, la Princesse Charlotte, et la 
Princesse de Bevern; et j’avoue qu'elle a changé beaucoup 4 son 
avantage, et que plus quion la voit, plus on s’y accoutume, et 
plus on la trouve jolie et une couche de la grande mére, et 81 
Vembonpoint vient et la gorge, qui se montre déja, alors elle sera 
appCtissante.”’ 

The first mecting between the crown prince and the princess 
took place about the end of February. According to Seckendorf’s 
account, the red spots of the small-pox were still apparent in her 
face; yet the prince submitted to his inevitable fate. On the 29th 
of February, he was re-appointed as colonel of the Goltz infantry 
regiment. <A request of his, to have the lace and ornaments of 
the uniform changed from gold into silver, being granted; the 
droll scene of the inauguration of dress was enacted on a meadow 
near Ruppin. The officers, on arriving on the ground, found a 
pile of wood burning, round which refreshments were served. 
When the company began to grow merry, Frederic addressed 
them :--“‘ Now, gentlemen, as we are all assembled, I think 
we might as well pav the last honours to the defunct Goltz 
uniform ;’’ saying which, he put off his coat and waistcoat, and 
threw them into the fire. The officers did the same. Thereupon, 
however, the prince cut with a pen-knife the upper cloth of his 
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trousers, which he likewise consigned to the flames. The officers 
hesitated for a long while; at last, all burst out in a loud laughter, 
and the new uniforms were brought and distributed. 

On the 20th of March, the solemn espousals between the prince 
and princess were celebrated. Frederic had consented, merely 
from a hope to have greater liberty allowed to him. He had 
formed his resolution: ‘‘ Je me marierai, mais aprés, voila qui est 
fait, et bon jour madame et bon chemin. Vive la liberté.” To 
Grumbkow’s question as to the state of his affections, he answered: 
“ Je n’ai aucune aversion pour la princesse; c’est un bon coeur, 
je ne lui veux aucun mal, mais je ne la pourrai jamais aimer.”’ 

Frederic knew perfectly well that Grumbkow betrayed him. 
But he had very good reasons to spare the false man, in whose 
hands the heart of his father was. And yet, after all, the prince 
did not spare him, as he was not able to restrain his own wounded 
feclings. A most interesting correspondence, comprising fifty 
letters, has been published by Forster in his history of Frederic 
William I., from the archives of the Seckendorf family at Meus- 
elwitz. This correspondence extends over the period from the 11th 
February 1732, to the 13th October 1733. Frederic addresses 
Grumbkow, whom he completely saw through, with the titles : 
‘Mon trés cher ami, trés cher et trés généreux Cassubien:” but 
he continually makes sport of him, by treating him with the most 
cutting irony, as for instance, at Christmas 1732, when he con- 
cludes his letter with: ‘ Adicu, mon cher ami, je suis & vous 
(comme le Pape au Diable), avec toute l'estime imaginable.” 

After being betrothed to the Brunswick princess, Frederic had 
Ruppin, near Wusterhausen, assigned to him for his residence. 
The year which he there passed until his marriage, exercised a 
more powerful influence than any other period of his life, upor 
his intellectual as well as moral development. Both his mind 
and character ripened into the shape of greatness, enforcing the 
involuntary respect even of the false and heartless man who 
treacherously stood between him and his father. Of his mode of 
life at Ruppin, he says himself, in a letter to Grumbkow (11th Sep- 
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tember 1732): “ Je ne bouge quasi pas de chez moi, je me divertis 
avec les morts, et ma conversation muette m’est plus utile que 
toute celle que je puisse avoir avec les vivants; ensuite je me 
récrée par la musique, et tantdt j’ai recours a la douce lyre, dont 
Apollon daigne m’ inspirer; mais plus discret en ma verve, je 
retiens le tout pour moi et j’oftre les productions d’Apollon a 
Vuleain qui les résout. Telle est ma vie et les occupations qui me 
la diversifient.” 

These graver pursuits were, however, intermingled with a good 
many mad freaks, which Frederic played with the assistance of 
the Margrave Henry of Schwedt, Kaysserling, Buddenbrock, 
Grében, and other young officers of his regiment at Ruppin. 
Conspicuous among those extravaganzas were the breaking of the 
windows of sundry reverend gentlemen, and frightening them with 
squibs; as also the attempts to scale the window of the chamber of 
the handsome daughter of a glazier at Nuppin, in which, as often 
as the prince introduced his head and threatened to enter bodily, 
he was repelled with the most energetic abuse by the watchful 
mother. After the seven years’ war, this resulute woman set out 
to Potsdam expressly to see ‘her most gracious king,” who had 
in the meanwhile become highly interesting to her, when Frederic 
received her with the words: “ Well, mother, are you still as 
angry as you used to be?’ Ife wished to make her a present, but 
she stoutly refused to accept anything. 

The coolest demand of the Austrian court to the Prussian, after 
having so very anxiously pushed the marriage with the Princess 
of Bevern, was, that it should be again broken off. The king had 
arrived with the crown prince, the queen, and suite, 10th June 
1733, at Salzdahlum, the marriage being appointed for the 12th. 
Early in the morning of the 11th, Seckendorf, who had accom- 
panied the king, received a despatch, with most stringent orders 
to propose once more the English marriage; as the cabinets of 
Vienna and St. James, after having made up their differences, had 
so arranged it. Seckendorf, who found the king still in bed at 
nine, introduced this delicate matter with the greatest caution and 
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circumspection; but received the following answer:—“ Were I 
not so well acquainted with you, and did not I know you to be an 
honest man; indeed, I should think you were dreaming. If this 
language had been held three months ago, I do not know what I 
should not have done from love to his Imperial Majesty, although 
it is against his interest and against mine that my eldest son 
should be married to an English princess: now, however, as Iam 
already here with the queen, and as the whole of Europe knows 
that the wedding is to take place to-morrow, this is merely one 
of those English artful tricks to make me appear before all the 
world as a fickle man, who will not stick to his honour and his 
word.” 

The wedding was celebrated at Salzdahlum, a country-seat near 
Woifenbittel. The Landgravine of Baircuth gives in her memoirs 
the following description of her new sister-in-law :—‘ The crown 
princess is tall, but ill-made, and of inelegant deportment; the 
dazzling whiteness of her complexion is relieved by a very warm 
tinge; her eyes are of a pale blue, not bespeaking any great amount 
of intellect; her mouthis small; and all her features pretty, with- 
out being handsome; yet, the fvut ensemble of her face is so 
charming and childlike, that one might believe this head to 
belong to a girl of twelve years. Her hair is blond, and curls 
naturally. But all these good points are spoiled by black and 
ill-formed teeth. Iler carriage is not dignified. Having very 
little command of language, she makes herself understood only 
with difficulty; so that one is obliged to guess at her meaning, 
which is very awkward.” She was judged even more unfavour- 
ably by her mother-in-law, who was greatly prejudiced against 
her, as the innocent cause of the failure of the !inglish marriages. 
The queen wrote to the Margravine of Baireuth concerning her 
daughter-in-law:—“ The princess is handsome; but as stupid as 
a bundle of straw, and without the least education. I do not 
really know how your brother will manage to live with this 
dullard.”” Frederic, who in his earlier years was very fond of dane- 
ing, found fault with her particularly in this respect: he once 
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wrote, ‘Elle dansecomme unc oye.” Seckendorf, therefore, had, be- 
fore the marriage, a celebrated dancing-master sent for from Dresden 
to Wolfenbiittel, to try his best for some months. As mistress of 
the houschold of the princess, Baroness Von Katsch was appointed, 
for whom Seckendorf at once applicd to Vienna for a yearly pen- 
sion of one thousand or twelve hundred florins, ‘in order that she 
might be completely gained over for the Imperial interest.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE COURT AT RHEINSBERG—CONNECTION WITH VOLTAIRE, JORDAN, 
KAYSSERLING, SUHM, MANTLUILL, ETC. 


As soon as the crown prince was marricd, his father assigned to 
him, as his residence, the little town of Rheinsberg, in the March 
of Brandenburg. Besides this, Frederic received the circle of 
Ruppin, where his regiment was quartered; to defray, with its 
revenues, the expenses of his household. Whilst the palace of 
Rheinsberg was being fitted up for him, he resided at Ruppin 
first, still in a very dependent position. 

The war of the Polish succession having broken out in 1733, 
Frederic received permission, in the following year, to join the 
campaign at the Rhine, under the eyes of the veteran captain, 
Prince Eugene: he therefore repaired to the camp near Bruchsal. 

Strict instructions were, of course, not wanting on this occasion. 
Frederic was placed under the surveillanee of General Adolphus 
Frederic, Count Schulenburg, alluded to before; and General 
Henning Alexander K]cist, who died as a Knight of the Black 
Eagle, and as a field-marshal, in 1749; and likewise of Colonel 
Frederic Sigismund von Bredow, who was to be steward of his 
household. The latter died as a general, and also as a Knight of 
the Black Eagle, in 1765. The instruction is of June 13, 1734; 
and again contained very expressive clauses :—“The crown prince, 
before setting out on his journey, will give his word of honour to 
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his Majesty, that, during the whole campaign, he will not play at 
cards, dice, or any game, of whatever name; nor engage In any 
bets. With General Von Schmettau* he shall frequently con- 
verse about matters of duty, and consult him about everything : 
but, in all matters not concerning military duty, he must beware 
of him, nor entcr with him: into any gambling, purchase, or any 
sort of traffic; as, otherwise, Schmettau will be sure to cheat him, 
and to make him the laughing-stock of all the world.”—“ As 
often as his Highness the Prince Eugene rides out to recon- 
noitre, and also when he goes to the trenches, or into battle, the 
crown prince shall accompany him, take notice of everything, and 
ask the generals with him for information; but to ask his Digh- 
ness Prince Eugene himself, is contrary to military respect, and 
must not be done.”—‘ Phe crown prince shall take accurate 
information of everything that pertains to military duty, even to 
the smallest details; so as, for instance, to know how the shoes 
of the fusilier should be made—how long they ought to last 
whilst campaigning ; and from every minor detail which concerns 
the soldier, up to the largest gun, and to the grand duty and the 
dispositions of the general-in-chief: all of which he is to learn 
thoroughly, and to neglect nothing.”"—*" The table of the crown 
prince shall be served with not more than eight dishes, in two 
courses—cach of four; for supper, however, cold meat ouly is to 
be given, unless his [ighness Prince Eugene should dine or sup 
with the crown prince, when fourteen dishes must be served. As 
often as the crown prince is invited out, his kitchen must not 
smoke, except for a trifle for the orderly officer; as his tent ought 
not to be a canteen, and he is not to make himself sutler to the 
whole army.” 

After his return from the campaign, Frederic energetically 
devoted himself to the management of his new establishment at 








* Samuel (afterwards Grand Mitre of Artillery), at that time in the Austrian 
service; Knight of the Black Eagle in 1741; ercated a count in 1742; died 
1751; brother of Charles Christopher, the defender of Dresden—both of them 
nephews of the court chaplain to the Great Elector, Henry Schmettau. 
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Rheinsberg. Te writes (7th Dec. 1734) to his father :—“ I am 
making preparations for planting good fruit-trees this spring at 
Rheinsberg, and putting everything in order; so that, when I 
have once the honour of receiving there my most gracious father, 
I may show him my farm and everything in good keeping.” 

In 1735, July the 28th, Frederic was, at a review, promoted to 
the rank of major-gencral; which was the highest step he attained 
in the army. 

The revenues of the circle of Ruppin, which were appropriated 
to the maintenance of the crown prince's household, being insuffi- 
ecient; Frederic never got over his pecuniary difficulties. The 
Court of Vienna paid him a yearly subsidy of three thousand 
ducats; but Frederic felt deeply his dependent position also in 
that quarter. He therefore applied to his friend Sulm, the Saxon 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. The Empress Anne, and her 
favourite, Biron Duke of Curland, made some advances. In a 
letter, of January the 10th, 1739, Sul gave hopes of 20,000 
dollars a-year; Trederic, however, wished for 21,000. He was 
never out of debt as crown prince. Onee, ina happy hour, his 
father paid 40,000 dollars; and at another time, 100,000. In 1737, 
Trederic was granted a yearly increase of 12,000 dollars; and, 
in 1739, the stud of Trahelin, in Prussia, which yielded a revenue 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 dollars. 

In August 1786, Prederic entered the eastle of Rheinsberg ; 
and, on the 4th of September, it was solemnly inaugurated, in the 
presence of the hing and queen. The castle, situated on the bor- 
ders of a lake and surrounded by groves of oak and beech, was 
built in the Gothic style. Frederic, in addition to the one tower 
which he found, had built a second, and had caused both of them 
to be counected by a colonnade; at the top of which ran a 
handsomely decorated gallery. Over the gateway of the .castle, 
the inscription was placed—ZL'rederico tranquillitatem colenti; as 
a classical version of the German I[riederichsruhe. The works 
which remained to be executed, were supcrintended by Frederic’s 
friend, Baron Von Knobelsdorf; who had just returned from his 
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Italian journey. In 1739 only, the building of the palace was 
entirely completed. 

Frederic, following his own taste, established himself in his 
new abode, as “the philosopher of Rheinsberg.” These were his 
happiest years, as he once remarked to the English ambassador 
Mitchell. Ie gave himself up to study, gardening, and to the 
pleasures of jovial company. He even appeared before the world 
as an author. In 1738, his first work was printed—“ Considera- 
tions on the Present Political State of Europe ;”’ and, in 1739, his 
“ Anti-Macchiavelli.” 

Owing to the absolute prohibition of his father, Frederic knew 
but little Latin; of Greck, he knew nothing. All the classies he 
read in [*rench translations ; besides which, he studied Italian, but 
especially French literature. Macchiavelli and Bayle were the 
writers who most engaged his attention. Of his attempt to refute 
Macchiavelli, Voltaire says :—“ Frederic spits into the dishes, in 
order to disgust others.” Of contemporaries, Voltaire and Wolf 
were his favourites; of the ancients, especially Horace, Cicero, 
Lucretius, Epicurus, and Plutarch. Of the poets, he placed 
Racine first; above all, admiring “ Athalie.” 

Ilis studies were relicved by his horticultural pursuits. He 
laid out the celebrated gardens of Rheinsberg; in which he builc 
the beautiful hot-houses and green-houses, and established a Dutch 
farm, sending to his father’s kitchen “ things which he liked to 
eat: carly asparagus and cauliflower, cherries, strawberries, 
melons, grapes; fat ealves, pullets, eapons, pigeons, and turkeys; 
plovers’ eges; also fish, smoked geese, hams, pasties, and brawns.”’ 

Frederic himself was fond of the pleasures of the table; and the 
dinner and supper parties at Rheinsberg were the most witty and 
merry imaginable. 

Jaron Von Dieclefeld, who came to Itheinsberg in 1739 for 
the first time, gives some sketches of the life there. ‘I pass 
here,” he says, in his Confidential Letters, ‘ delicious days indeed. 
A right royal table, nectar-like wines, heavenly music, charming 
promenades in the garden, as well asin the woods, water parties, 
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the delights of art and of science, pleasant conversation—all com- 
bine, in this enchanted palace, to render life beautiful. But as 
nothing in this world is perfect, a drop of bitterness has been 
mingled in my cup of joy. I have an unpropitious bacchanal 
to thank for it. One day, the crown prince was in unusually 
high spirits during dinner. Tis jovial humour communicated 
itself to the whole company; whose merry mood was still more 
enlivened by some glasses of champagne. As the prince found 
us in this vein, he declared, on rising from the table, that he was 
resolved to resume, at supper, where we had left off at dinner. 

“ Towards evening, the prince sent me an invitation for the 
concert; at the conclusion of which, he said to me :—‘ Now, go to 
the princess; as soon as she has finished her game, we'll sit down 
to table, not to rise till the candles are burnt out, and the little 
champagne illumination begins.’ I took this threat for a joke ; 
but, when I came to the princess, her Royal Highness informed 
me that it was said in earnest; announcing, to me, with © smile, 
that I should not be able to escape the tricks of the prince. 

“‘ Indeed, we had scarcely sat down to table, when he began 
to propose oue interesting toast after the other; which no one 
could refuse to respond to. This first attack was succeeded by a 
whole volley of witty sallies and jovial repartees between the 
printe and his companions. The brows of the gravest brightened 
up; the mirth became general; and even the Jadies took a share 
init. After two hours, however, we felt that there is a limit to 
the taking in of so much of the spirituous part of our creature 
comforts. Necessity raised us above every consideration of eti- 
quette; and even the respect due to the presence of the trown 
princess, was not able to prevent some of us from going out to 
take fresh air under the portico. I was one of them. <As I went 
out, I was still steady enough; but after having been in the air, 
I remarked, on re-entering the room, a mist of vapour, which 
seemed to cloud my understanding. A large glass of water was 
standing before me. The princess, opposite to whom I had the 
honour to sit, had, with amiable malice, the water replaced by 
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Sillery champagne, which was as clear as spring water, and from 
which, besides, they blew away the sparkling bubbles. Having 
already lost the nice discernment of my palate, I now, without 
being aware of it, mixed my wine with wine. Thus, instead of 
becoming sober, I grew more and more elevated, to the very verge 
of absolute drunkenness. To ruin me completely, the prince 
ordered me to sit by his side; and, telling me the most obliging 
things, and opening to my dim eyes visions of the future, made 
me drink one bumper after the other of his Muscat Lunel. The 
rest of the company, however, not less than myself, felt the effects 
of the nectar, which, at this banquet, flowed in streams. 

“ At last, whether intentionally or by accident, the crown prin- 
cess broke a glass. This was a signal given to our wild mirth, 
and a grand example, which seemed to us worthy of imitation. 
In one moment, the glasses flew into every corner of the room: 
everything fragile—china, mirrors, chandeliers, plates, and vessels 
—were smashed into a thousand pieces. In the midst of this general 
destruction, the prince stood, like the intrepid man of Horace, who, 
witnessing the dissolution of the universe, looks at its ruins with 
acalm and serene eve. But, when the mirth grew quite uproarious, 
he escaped from the crowd, and, with the assistance of his pages, 
retired to his apartments. In the same moment, the princess also 
disappeared. I was so unfortunate as not to find a servant who 
had mercy on my helplessness. Thus groping my way, I came 
too near the great staircase, and fell from top to bottom. Next 
morning, they spoke of trepanning; but, although matters were 
not so bad, I was obliged to keep my bed for a fortnight. The 
whole company at the castle were sick to death; neither the 
prince nor any of the cavaliers being able to show themselves. 
The princess had to dine without gentlemen. This day will long 
be remembered at Rheinsberg: fortunately it has not many fellows, 
as the prince is by no means addicted to drink.” 

The jovial select circle which Frederic assembled round him at 
Rheinsberg, comprised persons of the most various ranks of the 
better classes; officers, courtiers, diplomatists, savants, and artists, 
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partly foreigners and partly Prussians. Frederic established a 
secret order of chivalry, composed of twelve of the most select, 
and having for its patron “ the Knight without Fear and Reproach.” 
Frederic himself was called in the order by the name of “ Le 
Constant.” The silver cross with the letters, F.C. P., (Fridericus 
Constans Princeps), which he wore by a green silk ribbon on his 
bare breast, is to this day preserved at the Royal Museum of 
curiosities (Kunstkammer) in Berlin. The princes William and 
Henry, and the dukes Ferdinand of Brunswick and William 
of Bevern, belonged to the Order of Bayard. Its grand-master 
was the Captain, afterwards General, Baron Henry Augustus 
de la Motte Fouqué, born in 1698, at the Hague; the son of a 
French refugee, of an ancient family of Normandy, which had left 
France in consequence of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
Fouque, afterwards the hero of Landshut, bore in the order the 
name of Le Chaste, and remained to his death one of the most 
dearly beloved friends of Frederic. T'rederie’s principal favourites 
at Rheinsberg were, Jordan and Kaysserling. 

Charles Stephen Jordan, born in 1700, at Berlin, was formerly 
a minister of the French Reformed Church at Prenzlau. After 
the death of his wife, in 1732, he gave up his cure to accompany 
a Baron Kniphausen—who afterwards went to the Last Indies, 
and there made his fortune in the Dutch colonies—on his travels 
to France, Holland, and England. Frederic was at that time in 
search of aman of learning, for conversation and for literary com- 
missions. Count Manteufel, the former Saxon minister and the 
friend of the philosopher Wolf, recommended Jordan—who lived 
only with books, and was nowhere so much at home as in book-shops 
and at book-sales—to the prince; and, in 1736, Frederic engaged 
him as his reader and librarian. It was not long before the prince 
conceived the most sincere friendship for him. Jordan was a small, 
lively, witty man, of great amiability, and at the same time of 
very mature thought. Bielefeld writes of him: “ Jordan is small, 
well-made, and pleasing, with lively, sparkling eyes. He is of a 
swarthy complexion; his thick eyebrows and whiskers are jet 
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black. He is eminently a man of sense, and of very great literary 
acquirements. His vein of wit is inexhaustible. But what par- 
ticularly endears him to me, is the kindness of his heart and the 
thorough ease and amiability of his manners; and, which is say- 
ing much, he is a favourite with the whole court.” Jordan, 

*¢ doctisstinus sapientissimus Jordanus,” was Frederic’s most inti- 
mate friend. Frederic raised him to the dignity of a privy coun- 
cillor, and appointed him vice-president of the Academy. During 
the years 1739-1745, more especially as long as the Silesian war 
lasted, he was in constant correspondence with him. Jordan, to 
Frederic’s intense grief, died in the year 1745. The king him- 
self composed his eulogiun for the Academy. It was Jordan 
who, in 1742, introduced hacknev-coaches in Berlin. We left two 
daughters, one of whom became the wife of Merian, the well-known 
academician. ‘The king had given him in the Order, the names . 
of Hephestion and Tindal. Jordan was a free-thinker, and had 
the same influence on Frederic when a man, which Katt had 
exercised in his youthful days. DBiisching, however, states that 
Jordan on his deathbed felt deep remorse for having, in his inter- 
course with the king, so often railed at religion. Although the 
king himself declared this to have been onlv the wandering fancies 
of a dying man, Biisching’s account is confirmed bv the testimony 
of Bielefeld, to whom Jordan said, some days before his death: 
“Tam dying with the conviction and in the faith of the divine 
mission of Christ; tcll the king so, as soon as you have an oppor- 
tunity.” 

_A second most intimate friend of Frederic’s was Colonel Baron 
Dietrich von Kaysserling, born in 169%, at Mitau, in Curland; who 
had settled in Prussia, where he purchased landed property to the 
value of 100,000 dollars. lis mother was a Frenchwoman, the 
daughter of the architect of the palace of Potsdam, Dé la Chieze. 
He was held in the highest estimation by Frederic for his elegant, 
liberal, and comprehensive learning and accomplishments, and 
also as being a most jovial and lively companion. He was called 
by his royal friend, Cesarion (a translation of his name), or, ‘le 
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Cygne de Mitau.”” The Margravine of Baireuth, on the other hand, 
speaks of him, as “ fort honnéte homme, mais fort debauché grand 
étourdi et bavard, qui faisait le bel esprit et n’ étoit qu'une biblio- 
théque renversée.”’ 

Bielefeld writes of him (October 30, 1739), from Rheinsberg, 
where he saw him for the first time: “‘ Having heard much of 
Baron Kaysserling, I looked in vain for him in the billiard room 
of the ground-floor, where I met most of the officers and gentle- 
men of the court of the prince. At last he entered the hall, with 
as much noise and tumult as Boreas in the ballet ot Roses. He 
was returning from the chase, and, to my great astonishment, I saw 
him in his dressing-gown, with his gun slung over his shoulder. He 
addressed me gaily, as one may address an old friend, and all but 
carried me into his room. Whilst he was dressing, he recited to 
me some lines from the Henriade; quoted passages from German 
poets; executed some capers and steps from the Rigodon; spoke 
of learned subjects; and entertained me with politics, mathematics, 
painting, architecture, the fine arts, and military scienee. I stood 
bewildered, listening in silence, and admiring him in everything, 
even in his abruptly jumping from one subject to another; yet 
this very great vivacity did not seem to me quite unaffected, or 
by any imeans springing from the exuberance of a rich mind. 
Although, on closer acquaintance, I have not changed my opinion, 
yet I find that Kaysserling 1s a very pleasant man, who knows 
many things; who speaks and writes well; who even makes verses; 
and who, besides the clearest head, possesses the best heart. In 
person, he is short and thick set; his eyes small; his nose flat; 
his mouth not very pleasing; and his complexion sallow. Ile is 
frank and unassuining, of good deportment, with the address and 
manner of a perfect man of the world. Ile is the constant com- 
pauion of the prince.” After Frederic’s accession, Bielefeld writes 
(20th June 1740): “At the head of all happy subjects is 
Baron Kaysserling. IlIis rooms are never empty. He is beset on 
all sides, and is beside himself with happiness and delight. He 
answers all the written congratulations, and keeps fifty secretaries 
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employed. Yesterday, he had an attack of inflammatory fever, 
which might have been expected from his state of intense excite- 
ment.” 

Kaysserling became Frederic’s general aide-de-camp, and was, in 
1744, raised by him to the rank of count; higher than that, he did 
not rise. Having lived rather fast, he died shortly after Jordan, 
in 1745; leaving a daughter, Adelaide, for whom the king most 
actively interested himself. Frederic wrote, on the death of these 
two men, “I have buried, within less than three months, both my 
best friends. They were my family; and now, as I have lost 
them, I feel widowed and orphaned, wearing mourning within 
my heart, which is more gloomy and lugubrious than sable 
weeds.”’ 

Another favourite, belonging to the circle of Rheinsberg friends, 
was the former Saxon minister in Berlin, Ulric Frederic von 
Suhm; on whose friendly help Frederic had thrown himself, as 
shortly aftcr his marriage the consequences of profligate excesses 
manifested themselves in a very virulent form; and to whom, 
therefore, he felt beholden for life. 

Suhm was minister of the King of Poland in Berlin, from 1720 
to 1730. It was he who led Frederic to the study of Wolf, whose 
writings he translated for him into I'rench. When Suhm had 
gone from Lerlin to Copenhagen, and from thence, in 1737, like- 
wise as ambassador to St. Petersburg; I'rederic kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with him. A remarkable letter is extant, 
which Frederic, in his financial difficulties, wrote to him from 
Rheinsberg in 1737: ‘ As you offer to be my commissioner in 
Russia, I beg you to procure for me the new edition of the Life 
of Prince Eugene, which is printed in your country (this was the 
title agreed upon beforehand to express a loan). The transmis- 
sion will be easier, and the contract with the publisher much 
safer; besides which, I shall be much better off than with the 
Vienna publishers, who print slowly, give no credit to ‘subscribers, 
and who, in short, do not suit me. Twelve copies (twelve thou- 
sand dollars) are required of me; those who have bespoken them, 
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harass me day and night, as if I had a printing-office at my house, 
and were able to satisfy them at will. Please, therefore, to con- 
clude the contract with the publisher. Your prudence, and Wolf, 
make me sure of the success of your undertaking.”” Suhm pro- 
cured the sum by a loan from Biron, Duke of Courland. “ A fort- 
night more, and I was lost;” T'rederic writes, when the money 
had arrived. On his accession, Frederic called Suhm into his 
service; but the minister died on his journey from Petersburg to 
Berlin, at Warsaw (November 8, 1740). Frederic took charge of 
the education of his children, and gave them a pension until they 
were provided for. Frederic wrote at that time, ‘ I would rather 
have lost millions. My heart will mourn more deeply than we 
do for most relations. Sulm’s memory will live within me, as 
long as a drop of blood runs throngh my veins.’ Suhm’s name 
in the Order was “ Diaphane,” The Open-hearted. 

Baron Bielefeld, who has several times been mentioned, was, 
like Jordan, one of the commoners favoured by Frederic. He 
was born at Hamburg, the son of a linen merchant. Frederic, 
after his accession, emploved Lin in diplomatic missions to 
Hanover and to London, and 4s councillor in the department of 
foreign affairs (conseiller de legation). He then became gover- 
nor of Prince Verdinand, and inspector in chief of the univer- 
sities. In 1748, he was created a baron; and in the same year, 
he married a rich heiress, Von Reich, of I[alle. He bought the 
new palace of Count Kaysserling in the Wilheln Strasse in Berlin, 
and died in retirement on his estate, Trebra, in Altenburg, 1770. 

A small knot of artists was also assembled at the court of the 
crown prince at Rheinsberg. Of the musicians, the most eminent 
was Charles Henry Graun, the celebrated composer of the cele- 
brated oratorio, “The death of Jesus;’? who had been sent to 
Frederic, at his earnest request, by his father-in-law from Bruns- 
wick, in 1735. Graun was the leader of the Rheinsberg band, 
in which his elder brother also acted as conductor. Another orna- 
ment of this orchestra was the famous violinist, Francis Benda, en- 
gaged since 1732 together with his brother George. As a painter, 
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Antoine Pesne was employed; who had been already patronized by 
Frederic’s grandfather, and whom Bielefeld also praises as an 
agreeable companion. Pesne was an excellent portrait painter, 
and has painted no less than twelve sovereigns. He was espe- 
cially distinguished for his colouring. In the castle of Rheinsberg, 
he painted, among other things, the sunrise, on the ceiling of the 
large saloon. He is also the painter of the best portrait of Fre- 
deric; which G. I’. Schmidt has engraved, with the legend around 
it, “ Fridericus Magnus Rex Borussiae, 17146.” One of Pesne’s 
finest pictures is the well-known piece in which Frederic iz por- 
trayed as a boy of three years, beating the drum, with his bright 
eyes looking upwards; his sister, afterwards Margravine of 
Baireuth, is marching to it; behind both a black page is follow- 
ing with an umbrella. This beautiful picture belonged to the 
younger sister of Frederic, Princess Amelia, and was hung in her 
sitting-room, at her palace in the Wilhelm Strasse. VPesne died 
in the year 1787. 

As master of the houschold at Rheinsberg, there remained the 
honest old Baron Von Wolden; who, shortly before Frederic’s 
accession, died of apoplexy in the apartment of the crown prince. 
His young and beautiful wife, a daughter of the cabinet minister 
Von Borck and sister of Madame Maupertuis, contributed, accord- 
ing to Bielefeld, not a little tu the social enjoyment of the circle at 
Rheinsberg, which, besides her, comprised among its members a 
select number of ladies as accomplished as they were elegant. 

At Rheinsberg, Frederic also put himself in connection with the 
most distinguished foreign savants, philosophers, beaux-esprits, 
and men of the world. He wrote to the mathematicians, Mau- 
pertuis and Gravesand; to the philosopher Fontenelle; to the 
historians, Rollin and Hénault; to the poet Gresset; to the cele- 
brated Italian, Algarotti, who came in person to Rheinsberg for 
eight days, in 1739 (the same year in which also the English 
oddity, Lord Baltimore, a lineal descendant of the founder of 
Maryland, paid his visit to the king). The most important <on- 
nection of all was that with Voltaire. Frederic’s first letter to 
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him is written, August 8, 1736, to the chateau of Cirey in Cham- 
pagne, where Voltaire at that time lived in retirement with his 
tall, lean, and learned friend, Madame la Marquise du Chatelet, 
née Baronesse de Breteuil, the wedded wife of the general of that 
name, who was master of the houschold of King Stanislaus; or, 
the divine Emilia, as Frederic, to please Voltaire, used to call her. 

Voltaire was for Frederic the strongest magnet in this world. 
He called him the first man of his age; wrote to him that there 
was only one God, and one Voltaire; promised him to preserve 
his works with as much care and veneration as Alexander did 
those of Homer; and even begged hin, for the future, “to con- 
sider Frederic’s actions as the fruits of Voltaire’s precepts.’’ In 
July 1737, he sent Kaysserling, as it were, as his ambassador to 
Cirey, where the Marquise and Voltaire gave the Baron a most 
distinguished reception. Kaysserling returned to Rheinsberg 
about the end of March 1738, bringing with him the “ Siécle de 
Louis XIV.” Frederic was never tired hearing of Cirey and 
Voltaire, to whom he wrote, November 9, 1738: ‘“‘ We are want- 
ing only one thing tu complete our happiness, to have a Voltaire 
here. But although living afar, you are in the midst of us. Your 
portrait adorns my library, being hung up over your works, facing 
the place where I usually sit, so that I may always have you 
before my eyes.” Ile sent to him presents of Tokay and of 
amber, a ring, a golden cane head, in form of a bust of Socrates, 
and an elegant inkstand. This correspondence between Frederic 
and Voltaire lasted for sixtecn years, during which period the 
philosopher twice made his appearance at Sans Souci; the first time, 
immediately after Frederic’s accession in October 1740, for a week ; 
and the other in 1743, for four wecks. These were very precious 
moments. Frederic wrote to Jordan (November 28, 1740) :— 
“ Fach of the six days which Voltaire has passed here, costs me 
five hundred and fifty dollars; which is paying rather dearly for a 
court fool (fou).”” Even as early as that, Frederic had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Voltaire’s cupidity. Madame 
du Chatelet-—who at last bestowed her favours on an officer, De St. 
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Lambert—having, after twenty years ofa not very happy marriage, 
died in her first confinement, at the age of forty-four; Voltaire 
resolved to take up his residence with Frederic. He arrived at 
Sans Souci, June 10, 1750, and received a yearly pension of five 
thousand dollars, free quarters in the wing of the pavilion of the 
palace where the present king usually resides, and free board; 
besides which, an equipage was placed at his disposal. This state 
of things, however, only lasted for three years. As carly as in 
1749, Frederic had written to Algarotti, ‘‘ What have I to do with 
Voltaire’s morals? One may occasionally learn the finest things 
from a rogue.” Frederic had soon to learn to his cost that such 
study was fraught with considerable inconvenience. He had an 
opportunity of becoming so closcly acquainted, not only with the 
greatness of the man, but also with his foibles and vices, his spirit 
of intrigue and plotting, his sordid avarice and venomous envy ; 
as to feel it a relief to be rid of himagain. Frederic now changed 
his opinion of him to this: “ / a la gentillesse et la malice d’un 
singe.’ “The man is only good to read, but dangerous to live with.” 
“Voltaire has the intellect of a god, but the feelings of a villain.” 
To the man himself, he wrote: ‘For vour written works you 
deserve monuments; for vour conduct, fetters.” He had compro- 
mised the king in many ways. [I'rederic was obliged to write to 
him (February 21, 1752): ‘ You have been at the Russian 
ambassador’s, to speak with him on affairs with which you have 
nothing whatever to do; and it was believed you had been com- 
missioned by me to do so.” In the same year (1752), Voltaire 
having, contrary to the king’s express commands, caused the 
famous satire of The Doctor Akakia, to be printed, which was 
directed against Maupertuis, the President of the Berlin Academy; 
he was obliged to sign (November 27, 1752) a bond, that he 
would never assail savants or sovereigns, nor make a bad use of 
the king’s letters. Thus their harmony was disturbed. Voltaire, 
indeed, to be re-installed as chamberlain and knight of the order 
““ Pour le Merite,” effected a reconciliation with the king, before 
leaving the court (March 26, 1753) and returning to France. 
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But on leaving Sans Souci, he secretly carried with him a volume 
of the king's poems, to have them printed in Paris, where he 
would have pocketed a considerable profit. Frederic therefore 
had nothing left but to threafen to have him arrested at Frankfort. 
In this perplexity, Voltaire applied to Prince Kaunitz and the 
court of Vienna, with truly ridiculous requests and offers, pro- 
mising the most extraordinary disclosures.* Voltaire had now 
definitively to give up his chamberlain’s key and his decoration. 
But already, in 1755, Frederic again made advances to Voltaire, 
whose ill humour, however, continued during the whole of the 
Seven Years’ War, when Voltaire allowed himself even to be 
employed against Frederic, or, as he used to call him out of spite, 
the Marquis de Brandebourg. After the peace of Hubertsburg, 
(and of Paris), their correspondence was resumed. Voltaire had 
written to the king, ‘ You forgot that I was man.’”’ This appeased 
the wrath of Frederic. Ie answered to Voltaire: “Tad vou said 
to me ten years ago what you now say at the conclusion of your 
letter, you would be here still.’ Thenceforth, the correspondence 
continued until the death of Voltaire, 1778, extending over forty- 
two years. Qn the anniversary of his death, Frederic caused a 
solemn funeral service to be performed in Berlin. 

Just as unfortunate as with Voltaire, was Frederic with Rousseau. 
This remarkable personage lived, in 1756, on Peter’s Island in 
the Lake of Biel, in Switzerland; but was driven from the country 
by the persecutions of the clergy. Lord Marischal, at that time 
governor of Neufchatel, a friend both of Frederic and the philo- 
sopher, being much grieved at it; Frederic offered Rousseau a 
safe asylum in Prussia, and a yearly pension of two thousand 
francs. Ile was to have a spacious house and garden one league 
from Berlin, at Pankow, close by the park of Schonhausen, the 
residence of the queen; so that, as on Peter's Island, he might 
feed his cow, keep plenty of poultry, and grow his cabbages. 





* These letters of Voltaire were, in 1809, removed by the French from the 
archives at Vienna to those of Paris. where Schlossér of Heidelberg saw them. 
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Lord Marischal being very grateful for this offer of the king, 
wrote to Rousseau a letter, which he laid before the king be- 
fore he sent it. Frederic wrote at the foot of it, with his 
own hand, ‘‘ Venez mon cher Rousseau. Je vous offre maison, 
pension et liberté.” To which Rousseau, as Thiébault says in 
Souvenirs dé Berlin, replied, “ Votre Majesté m’offre un asyle et 
m’y promet Ja liberté! Mais vous avez une épéc et vous étes Roi! 
Vous moffrez une pension, & moi, qui n’ai rien fait pour vous? 
Mais en avez vous donné a tous les brave gens, quo out perdu 
bras et jainbes en vos services?’ 

With this answer the matter ended; when Rousseau was again 
alluded to, the king contented himself with saying, “Oh celui 1a est 
un fou.” Rousseau, however, was correctly informed; as, indeed, 
there were, in 1779, three or four thousand invalids in Prussia un- 
provided for. On the other hand, Rousseau’s letter is declared by 
Preuss, in his Life of Frederie the Great, to be a forgery. Rousseau 
intended to come to Potsdam, whither Lord Marischal had removed 
in 1756; but at Strasburg, he determined to accept Hume’s invi- 
tation to go to Mngland, which he left for Montmorency where 
he dicd. Here he wrote, under Frederic’s portrait the words, 
“Tl pense en plulosophe et se conduit en Roi.” Frederic had a 
dislike to Rousseau, whom he called ‘ la honte de la litérature.”’ 

More fortunate than with Voltaire and Rouxseau, Frederic 
was, in his relations with D’Alembert, the editor of the ecle- 
brated Hneyclopedic, and a natural son of the famous Claudine 
de Tencin, sister of the Cardinal minister. Frederic made 
DD’ Alembert’s personal acquaintance in 1755, at Wesel, where 
he tried to induce him to accept a vearly pension of six thou- 
sand dollars, with the reversion of the place of President of the 
Berlin Academy after Maupertuis’ death. D'Alembert, from a 
love of independence and of a life of study and retirement, could 
not decide to leave his quiet, simple abode in Paris, at the house 
of a glazier’s widow, with whom he boarded, and where he lived 
on an allowance of twelve hundred livres from his unknown father; 
and still more difficult was it for him to give up his friendly con- 
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nection with the object of his ardent but hopeless love, Julie de 
V Espmasse—like him of unlawfnl birth—when that most interest- 
ing lady had once allowed him to live under the sane roof with 
her. D'Alembert passed only a few months with the king in 
Berlin, in the summer of 1763; appearing in his peruke, which 
Frederic missed on the medal coined after his death,» because 
any portrait, to be like, ought to represent a man in his every 
day’s costume.”’ He corresponded until Ins death, in 1783, with 
Frederic; who from 1754, paid him twelve hundred livres a-year. 
Frederic had entertained an uncommon regard for his Anaxagoras, 
as he called him; saving of him, “ Many have won battles, many 
have conquered provinces, but a few only have written anything 
as perfect as the preface to the Encyclopédie.” 

The four years which Frederic passed at Rheinsberg, were of 
lasting importance to him. During that period, he was engaged 
in that inward struggle between faith and doubt which every man 
of a speculative turn of mind has at one time or other to pass 
‘through. Frederic managed to get out of the conflict as a con- 
firmed free-thinker. He kept up a correspondence on religious 
matters with the two pastors of the French congregation in Berlin, 
Isaac de Beausobre and Achard, to the latter of whom he wrote 
(June 8, 1736): “I am unfortunate enough to possess a very 
weak faith, and I am frequently obliged to prop it with good 
arguments.” Having for the first time heard Beausobre preach, 
who was then (March 11, 1736) not less than seventy-seven years 
old, Frederic was struck with such admiration of his sermon, that he 
immediately tried to make his acquaintance. Beausobre, however, 
died in June 1738. Besides Beausobre, there was only one 
preacher who gave satisfaction to I’rederic, Quandt, the first chap- 
lain of the court, at Koénigsberg, whom he first knew in 1739. 
As a king, Frederic is known to have heard not more than nine 
sermons after he became his own master. Ife had a thorough 
and very accurate knowledge of the Bible; and had read very 
attentively the sermons of the Romanists—Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
and Fléchier, and those of the Protestant Saurin. The study which 
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mainly occupied Frederic at Rheinsberg, was that of the works of 
the philosopher Wolf, which he read under the guidance of Suhm. 

In after years, Frederic found no longer any satisfaction in 
Wolf's, or in any other philosophy. He became a most decided 
sceptic, professing the views of Epicurus, which he took from 
Lueretius; and those of the Stoics, which he borrowed from Cicero. 
In 1776, he wrote to D’Alembert: “I read the third book of 
Lucretius when I am melancholy; and he comforts me.” In an 
earlier letter (November 1, 1770), he had told him: ‘“ All things 
considered, it is of much greater importance for any man to digest 
well, than to know the intrinsic nature of things.” 

One Friday evening, May 27, 1740, Frederic came to his dying 
father at Potsdam ; and on the following Tuesday, May 81, in the 
afternoon between one and two, Frederic William died. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FREDERIC’S ACCESSION—THE FIRST SLLESIAN WAR—-THE SILESIAN MINIS- 
TERS, MUNCHOW, MAsSOW, SCHLABRENDORF, AND HOYM—-THE SEVEN 
YEARS’ WAR. 


Tur day of Frederic’s accession was one of rejoicing for the whole 
of Prussia. Bielefeld writes from Charlottenburg, June 20, 1740: 
“The joy of all the subjects is excessive; there is here such a 
crowd of strangers, that one is in danger of being crushed whilst 
making one’s way through the court-yard. An immense number 
of adventurers are among them, who imagine the king to have 
ascended the throne only for their sakes. Never, perhaps, did the 
inauguration of a new reign cause such a gencral commotion; but 
it is evident that people are pretty generally mistaken in the new 
king. Ilis adversaries tremble before him: he is too noble and 
generous to punish them. His hangers-on hope to be laden with 
gold by him: but he is too wise to satisfy foolish expectations.” 
Bielefeld, who had looked forward himself to something like 
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the portefeuille of foreign affairs, did not receive it. Jordan, who 
had hoped to be president of the Academy, became only vice- 
president; nor did Kaysserling obtain any high appointment. The 
Rheinsbergers, therefore, used to call the day of the accession, 
’ When, however, the rollicking margrave, 
Henry of Schwedt, one day, in the preseuce of several generals, 
ventured upon an improper joke in the stvle of the boon com- 


Da journée des dupes. 


panions of Rheinsberg; Frederic, fixing on him a steady gaze, said 
in a very grave tone: “ JMonsieur, @ present je suis Roi!” treating 
him as Henry V. of England did Falstaff. 

Immediately after his accession, Frederic surprised all those 
about him by his immense activity: he was in the very prime of 
life, being in his twenty-ninth vear. Even at his proclamation, 
he broke the fetters of court etiquette. Contrary to the estab- 
lished custom, Frederic remained after the ceremony half-an-hour 
longer on the baleony of the roval palace of Berlin, looking calmly 
and attentively down upon the assembled crowd. From Berlin 
to Potsdam he drove with relays of horses in one hour, always at 
racing speed; his journeys in his carriage, drawn by eight horses, 
were like flying. Aftcr his first journey to Kénigsberg, he re- 
turned from thence in three day 3, notwithstanding the wretched 
roads. 

When, on the 2d of June, the ministers of state waited on the 
new hing at Charlottenburg to take the vath, he explained to 
them the principles on which it was his intention to govern, in a 
declaration, afterwards published in the “Gazette” of the 6th: 
“ Although we wish to thank you heartily for the faithful services 
which vou have rendered to his late Majesty, our beloved father ; 
it is not our purpose that vou should m= future enrich us, and op- 
press our poor subjects; on the contrary, you shall be bound, by 
the present order, to watch with as much care over the interests 
of the country as over our own; nay, the welfare of the country 
must have the precedence of ours, as often as these two should 
clash.”’ 


One of the first acts of Frederic as a king, was the recall of 
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Wolf from Marburg. Charging the Provost Reinbeck of Berlin 
with carrying it into effect, he wrote (June 6, 1740) the often- 
praised, and ever praiseworthy words: ‘I beg you to exert your- 
self about Wolf; a man who scecks for truth and loves it, ought 
to be esteemed by all mankind.” He also wrote to Maupertuis 
in Paris, offering him the place of President of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. Maupertuis arrived before the commence- 
ment of the Silesian campaign. T[rederic, moreover, induced the 
Berlin publishers Haude and Spener* to print a new gazette:— 
The Berlin News of Political and Learned Affairs (Die Berlini- 
schen Nachrichten von Staats und gelchrten Sachen). This 
journal was printed without censorship, as, according to the king’s 
own words, ‘ Newspapers, to be interesting, must not be tram- 
melled.” The minister, Thulemeier, however, issued a decree, 
that the above directions were implicitly to be observed in the 
ease of home news, but with regard to foreign powers, only cum 
grano salis, and very cautiously; Count Podewils having pointed 
out to the king, that the court of Vienna was very punctilious in 
this respect. The editor of the new gazette without censorship 
was Lamprecht; who had conducted at Hamburg, his native town, 
a periodical in the style of the English Spectator. Frederie 
himself made use of this gazctte, whenever it served his purpose 
to give a semi-official account of any of his measures. Another 
public aet of his was the establishment of the order “ Pour le 
Meérite.” 

A most important step towards the improvement of the, ad- 
ministration of justice, was the abolition of torture. More than 
a century after it had fallen into disuse in England, the new 
King of Prussia set the example in Germany, notwithstanding the 
outery of his judges, who, without this auxiliary, pretended to be 
unable to elicit the truth from prisoners; and who made the most 
vehement remonstrances, alleging, that all the gangs of thieves 
from the whole of Germany would now flock into Prussia. 





* This partner of Haude was a grand-on of the celebrated Spener. 
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In the middle of July, the king went to the province of Prussia, 
to receive the oath of allegiance from its inhabitants. Like his 
father, he would not be crowned. One month after, Frederic went 
to the Westphalian provinces, visiting, on his way, his sister at 
Brunswick ; and from thence hastened to Strasburg. Waving 
descended the Rhine to Wesel, he had at Cleves his first inter- 
view with Voltaire; who read to him his Mahomet, of which Fre- 
*deric said, that he ‘could only admire, and be silent.’’ 

On the 23d of September, Frederic had returned to Potsdain. 
An uncommonly severe frost having set in, in October, he ordered 
to be engaged in Berlin and the suburbs, as many rooms as would 
hold a thousand women and children, where they might oceupy 
themselves in spinning. Le was himself at Rheinsberg, busying 
himself with Voltaire’s tragedy of Caesar, in which he was to per- 
form the principal part. and with The French in London, by Boissy; 
both of which pieces were intended to be represented in honour of 
his sister, the Margravine of Baireuth, who was there on a visit 
with her husband. Frederic was confined to his bed with a quartan 
ague, when, on the 28th of October, Frcdersdorf, his confidential 
valet, brought to him the despatch from Vienna with the mo- 
mentous news of the death (20th of October) of the last Habsburg, 
the Emperor Charles VI., the father of Maria Theresa; m whose 
favour the Praginatic Sanction had been given, and against whom 
Bavaria and France immediately commenced hostilities. No 
sooner had this important communication been received, than the 
cabinet minister Count Poedewils, and General, afterwards Field- 
Marshal Schwerin, were summoned to Rheinsberg; with whom the 
king, notwithstanding his fever, continued transacting business with- 
out interruption, from October 27 to November 1, during which 

. time he also dined with them alone. On October 28, he wrote 
to his friend, Count Algarotti: ‘I shall not go to Berlin; such a 
trifling affair as the death of the Emperor requires no great ado. 
Everything to us is foreseen and prepared for: the question is there- 
fore only to carry out the plans which I have long entertained in 
my mind. He likewise wrote to Voltaire: “‘The death of the 
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Emperor sets at nought all my peaceful ideas. I think that, in 
the month of June, there will be much more of gunpowder, sol- 
dicring, and trenches, than of actresses, ballets, and spectacles. 
The time 13 arrived when the old political system may undergo a 
complete change. The stone is loosened which will smite the 
image of Nebuchadnezzar composed of many metals.” 

Baron Gotter had gone to Vienna, to make proposals to the 
Austrian court. Maria Theresa rej ected them. On the 13th Decem- 
ber 1740, there was a great court masquerade at Berlin, at which 
Frederic still danced with all the ladies. Immediately after this 
ball, he set out for Silesia; and, on the 18th, he arrived at Crossen. 
On the same day, when the rotten rafters of the roof of the cathe- 
dral gave way, and the bell fell down; Vrederic, with the presence 
of mind of a Cesar, exclaimed, “ The lofty shall be brought down.” 
It was the house of Austria he was speaking of. The next day, 
28,000 Prussians stood on Silesian ground. 

Silesia was badly guarded, being occupied by barely two regi- 
ments of infantry, as it was the practice of the Austrians, after 
every campaign, to disband the army, and to enrol soldiers again 
only when necessity required it. Three fortresses alone were able 
to make anvthing like a stand—Glogau, Brieg, and Neisse. Fre- 
deric, therefore, caused them to be invested. He marched himself 
against Dreslau; which was garrisoned by its own town militia, 
being exempt from the obligation of taking in the troops of the 
sovereign, The city blocked up its gates; but, as early as the Ist 
of January, the Prussians entered the suburbs, bespeaking quarters 
for Frederic, who was still at Pilsnitz, distant only one league. 
All the hostilities on this occasion, as Bielefeld tells us, consisted 
in a box on the ear, which General Von Minchow gave to a sen- 
tincl, who, standing at the first barrier, tricd to close it. On the 
2d of January, the town capitulated; and, on the 3d, Frederic made 
his solemn entry, mounted on a gray horse, and wearing a blue 
velvet dress, trimmed with silver, with a mean blue cloak thrown 
over it: four colossal Heyducks, taken from the very tallest giants 
of the disbanded Potsdam guard, in scarlet liveries laced with 
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silver, and high caps, preceded him as running footmen; the court, 
and thirty gensd’armes, followed. Next to Frederic was the after- 
wards celebrated general, Curt Christopher von Schwerin; who 
was, on that occasion, created a count, and promoted to the rank of 
field-marshal. 

The king resided at Breslau with Count Schlegelberg, in the 
Albrecht Strasse, at the mansion which is now the government 
house. He invited to his table the principal magistrates and the 
clergy, Lutheran as well as Catholic. On the evening of the 15th, 
he gave a grand ball, at which he danced with all the principal 
ladies of the Silesian nobility, winning by his fascinating presence 
even those hearts which had forme:ly beaten, and were, perhaps, 
even now beating, warmly towards Austria. 

“ We are,” writes Bielefeld from Breslau, “ quite overwhelmed 
with attentions. Although I gratefully acknowledge this, yet I 
cannot help laughing within myself, when I see how easily the 
high Austrian nobilitv, according to circumstances, lower their 
pretensions. Whenever I enter a house, it seems to me that the 
28,000 Prussians have, after all, something to do with the good 
reception which one meets with. The Prussian guards, consisting 
of men of six feet high, well formed, and clothed in blue and silver, 
had no sooner entered Breslau, than the ladies of all classes were 
completely enchanted. Indeed, 1 never saw such enthusiasm. 
Yesterday I observed a young and very pretty woman weeping 
most bitterlv. After some cov hesitation, she gave me the clue to 
this, She had married a fasilier of Miinchow’s regiment; but she 
was now sorry for having been in such haste, for, ‘if she had waited 
eight days longer, she might have had for her money a guards- 
man of six feet two.’”’ 

As early as on the 14th of January 1741, Frederic wrote to 
his intimate friend Jordan: “ My dear Jordan, my sweet Jordan, 
my peaceful Jordan, my gentle, my good, my mild, my peace- 
loving, my most affable Jordan, I tell your merriness that Silesia 
is as good as conquercd.”’ 

_ Frederic, at the same time that he marched into Silesia, had issued 
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a learned essay, written by Ludwig, Chancellor of the University 
of Halle. In this pamphlet, it was propounded that he had most 
substantial hereditary claims to the four Silesian duchies: Jagern- 
dorf, which had been taken from Brandenburg in the Thirty Years’ 
War; and Licgnitz, Bricg, and Wohlau, which, after the extinction 
of the old line of the Piast dukes, in 1657, had been taken poases- 
sion of for Austria by the Emperor Leopold. He declared that, 
although he had hereditary right only to these four duchies, he 
was obliged, nevertheless, now to lay claim to the whole country, 
in order to recover the lost interest (mesne profits.) But his own 
true opinion he laid down most explicitly in a letter to his confi- 
dant, Jordan (March 3, 1741): ‘ My youth, the ardour of burning 
passions, desire of glory; nay, to conceal nothing from you, curio- 
sity, and finally, a secret instinct; and the pleasure of seeing my 
name recorded in the newspapers, and, perhaps, at last in history ; 
all these have seduced me.” 

Even when crown prince, Frederic had observed with silent 
wrath the mortifying Avuteur with which the old courts of Europe 
looked down upon the new Prussian one. His father’s peaceful pas- 
sion for soldiecring was a subject for much cavilling. It was said 
of him, ‘“ He is always cocking his gun, but he never fires it off.” 
It was, therefore, not to be wondered at that Frederic’s invasion of 
Silesia was everywhere in Europe looked upon as downright folly. 
The English ambassador at Vienna gave it as his opinion, ‘ that 
the new King of Prussia deserved to be politically excommuni- 
cated;’’ and Louis XV. of France exclaimed bluntly : “Cet homme 
1a est fol!” 

From Breslau, Upper Silesia had also been occupied as far as 
Teschen and the Jablunka. The work being now done, the king led 
his army to their winter quarters, leaving as his licutenant in Silesia 
the new field-marshal, Count Schwerin. Frederic returned to 
Berlin, January 29, 1741; but he remained only one month in his 
capital, and was, before the end of February, again with his army 
in Silesia, where, on the 27th, he inspected the outposts which 
were stationed between Silberberg and Frankenstein, in the direc- 
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tion of the county of Glatz. He here once ventured so far in 
advance that the Austrians had very nearly captured him. But 
there were dangers threatening his life from another quarter. The 
Austrian court, wishing to put him out of the way in the shortest 
possible manner, hired assassins. Frederic expressly complained, 
in a special memorial, which he ordered his resident minister, 
Baron Dankelmann, at Mentz, to publish, “ that the Austrian 
court had sent banditti into his camp.”’ 

In March 1741, Austria opened the campaign; Field-Marshal 
Count Neipperg bursting from QOlmiitz, in Moravia, into Silesia, 
with a view, first of all, to relieve Brieg. Near Mollwitz, in the 
Vicinity of that fortress, the first decisive battle was fought, April 
10, 1741. Yet there was no such easy play as Frederic had 
imagined. Wishing to command in person, he placed himself at 
the head of his horse. The Prussian cavalry was, however, soon 
defeated by the Austrian, with the brave hémer for its commander ; 
who attacked the Prussians in the Turkish manner at full gallop. 
Frederic was compelled to retreat, and to leave the chief command 
to Schwerin. But, whilst the cavalry was thus worsted, the Prus- 
sian infantry gave proof of its excellency at Mollwitz. Now it 
became manifest what the old Dessauer had inade it. The Austrian 
cavalry, after having defeated that of the enemy, trotted round 
the line of battle of the Prussian infantry in front as well as in 
the rear; but all in vain: the men stood as one compact mass, im- 
moveable as a wall, especially two battalions of grenadiers, drawn 
up three deep, without forming a square, between the squadrons of 
the right wing. The Prussian infantry first shot down the cavalry, 
and then the infantry of the enemy; whom they immeasurably 
surpassed in quick loading. The Prussian infantry then advanced 
several hundred paces; with which the battle was at an end, as 
the enemy was driven from all his positions. This victory was 
gained by Schwerin, and by the son of the old Dessauer, the here- 
ditary prince Leopold Maximilian. It ought not, however, to be 
omitted, that the old prince had strongly advised against the war. 

The king, who afterwards succeeded, by the energy of his great 
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mind, in showing the coolest courage in every battle, and unger 
the hottest fire, had to find in this, his first fight, that courage was 
not given to him by nature. After having got out of the fray, he 
rode on his celebrated “ long Mollwitz gray,” fourteen leagues, as 
far as Oppeln. Unfortunately for him, this town had, in the mean- 
while, been entered by the Austrians; who received him with shots 
from behind the portcullis of the gate. Frederic had to return, 
and remained waiting for the end of the affair in a mill. 

In consequence of the decisive victory near Mollwitz, Brieg 
capitulated. Glogau had been taken on the 9th of March, by the 
celcbrated night attack of the hereditary Prince of Dessau, in an 
hour’s time. The most important fruit, however, was the change 
of public opinion in favour of the new King of Prussia. At the 
English and French courts, the victory operated like magic to 
disperse the supposition of Frederic’s being either a fool or a 
madman. In the summer of 1741, the envoys of nearly all the 
European courts repaired to the camp of the interesting young 
monarch at Strehlen, between Brieg and Schweidnitz. There 
came from France the Marquis Valory and Marshal de Belle Isle; 
from England, Lord [Hyndford and Mr Robinson; from Russia, 
Baron Brackel; from Spain, Count Montijo; from Poland and 
Saxony, Von Bilow ; from Bavaria, Count Téring ; from Holland, 
Baron Ginckel; from Sweden, Von Rudenskiéld; from Denmark, 
Von Pritorius. Even the proud Imperial court now sent an 
envoy—Daron Charles Christopher von Schmettau, the brother of 
that Samuel Schmettau whose acquaintance Frederic had made 
in the campaign on the Rhine. 

Among the diplomatists in the camp at Strehlen, the Duke of 
Belle Isle and the Spanish ambassador Count Montijo particularly 
distinguished themselves by their splendid display. Bielefeld 
relates, among other things, with what exquisite comfort the 
Spaniard surrounded himself, even in the poorest village where 
he stayed for a night. He was always preceeded by a couple of 
baggage waggons, so that wherever he arrived in the evening he 
found a magnificent room; as his servants hung the most gorgeous 
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Hautelisse tapestry with rings and nails on the walls, spread 
Turkey carpets on the floor, and placed velvet-covered camp 
stools; besides which, a table was served, the meats and wines of 
which might vie with the most luxurious table of Paris. 

The final result of the conferences with the ambassadors of the 
different courts was, that on Nov. 1, 1741, Prussia joined the 
league against Austria, becoming for the first time an ally of 
France. 

In autumn, Breslau was so crowded with strangers, that, accord- 
ing to Bielefeld, one might have imagined one’s self in Paris. 
The whole nobility of Silesia, in rich costumes, laced with gold in 
the French fashion, repaired to that capital of their province. 
“ Nothing is seen,” the Baron writes, “ but equipages, drawn by 
four or six horses, liveries of all the colours of the rainbow, Hey- 
ducks, and running footmen, bedizened with gold from head to 
foot.” 

The thanksgiving in Breslau after the battle of Mollwitz was 
especially remarkable for the text commanded for the sermon. It 
was 1 Tim. vu. 12: “ But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.” The court 
of Maria Theresa did not fail to be mightily incensed at it ; where- 
upon the “bad man,” as the Empress used to call Frederic, notified 
in the newspapers that a lamentable mistake had been made, the 
compositor having put verse 12, instead of verses 1, 2. 

The oath of allegiance of Silesia was sworn Nov. 7, 1741, at 
Breslau. The ceremony took place in the large room of the fine 
old Town Hall. The ancient throne on which, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, previous to the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Emperor Mathias had received the homage of the states of the 
province ; was in the hurry adapted for the present occasion, by 
removing one of the heads of the double eagle of the Empire 
embroidered on the velvet, and sticking Frederie’s cipher on its 
breast. 

The minister of foreign affairs, Von Podewils, read the address, 
during which the king stood uncovered; the nobility of Silesia 
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likewise standing; and the delegates of the bishop and of the 
clergy remaining on their knees. Whilst the formula of the oath 
was read, which all of them repeated together, the king sat, with 
his head covered, on the throne of Mathias. The sword of state 
having been forgotten in the hurry of the moment, Frederic made 
them swear on his own sword, with which he had conquered the 
country ; the members kissing its pommel, at the same time lay- 
ing their hands upon the Bible. 

At noon, a grand dinner was spread on seven tables, that of 
the king being laid with fifty covers. In the evening, the town 
was illuminated, and a masked ball was given which was kept 
up until morning. 

At this solemnity, Frederic also exercised the regal right of 
creating princes, ccunts, barons, and nobles. The first Prussian 
letters patent conferring princely dignity, were bestowed on the 
Counts Carolath-Beuthen and Hatzfeld-Trachenberg.* Besides 
these two princes, there were ercated four counts, four barons, and 
four nobles. Among the counts were the minister of foreign affairs, 
Von Podewils, and the first Silesian minister, Von Miinchow. 

During these festivities, a Prussian went to have a view of the 
steeples of the Austrian capital. The brave colonel of hussars, Hans 
Joachim von Ziethen, who within a few months had been pro- 
moted from the rank of major to the command of a regiment, 
roamed as far as Stockerau, in Austria; and there he saw from a 
height the distant towers of Vienna. 

But already, Oct. 9, 1741, by the mediation of Lord Iyndford, 
a, truce had been concluded with Austria at Ober-Schnellendorf, 
in the principality of Oppeln, in the strictest secrecy; so that the 
war was carried on only in appearance. The cabinet of Vienna 
wished to gain breathing-time. The Bavarians and the French, 
haying advanced from the other side by Lintz, were likewise 





* The family of the first Prince of Hatzfeld becoming extinct in 1794, the 
principality of Trachenberg came ‘o the general of the then Elector of Mentz, 
Count Francis Louis Hatzfeld; who was created a prince in 1803, and who was 
the well-known governor of Berlin whoi Napoleon pardoned. 
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threatening Vienna. They then conquered Bohemia. Against 
these enemies, therefore, Austria wished first to turn her arms, 
and she succeeded in conquering Bavaria. This success had 
scarcely been gained, when the cabinet of Vienna again tried to 
carry matters with a high hand. Frederic, however, was not long 
in taking his measures. Dreaking the truce of Ober-Schnellen- 
dorf, he left Berlin, Jan. 18, 1742, going by Dresden to Prague, 
where the French and Bavarians were stationed, and from whence 
he advanced farther into Moravia, the capital of which, Olmiitz, had 
been already conquered, Dec. 26, 1741. Glatz, the last fortress of 
Silesia, had likewise surrendered, Jan. 9, 1742; after which the 
whole of the county swore allegiance to Prussia. 

On the 17th of May 1742, Frederic defeated the new Austrian 
commander-in-chief, Duke Charles of Lorraine, brother of the 
Emperor Francis I., near Czaslau, or Chotusitz, in Bohemia; where 
he himeelf decided the victory by a movement of his right wing. 

In this battle, Frederic made the severely wounded Austrian 
general Polland prisoner of war. When Frederic went to pay 
him a visit, the general, decply affected, said to him, “that he 
would die happv if he only knew the hing to be reconciled to his 
empress, as Frederic was most infamously deceived by France.” 
Polland engaged to furnish the proofs of the truth of his statement ; 
an offer which startled Frederic, who, at the request of the 
wounded general, despatched to Vienna a letter, which Polland 
had with difficulty managed to dictate. On the sixth day, the 
courier returned with an original note of the prime minister of 
France, Cardinal Fleury, to Maria Theresa. In this, Fleury 
offered to her “‘ peace, and the integrity of all her dominions, besides 
the guarantee for Moravia and Silesia, if she would yield to 
Charles VII. of Bavaria the lost kingdom of Bohemia, and the 
country above the confluence of the Ens.” Saxony was to be 
compensated for its elaims to a part of Moravia, by Magdeburg. 
For this price, the united armies of France, Austria, Saxony, and 
Bavaria, were to turn against the King of Prussia. Without a 
moment's delay, Frederic now ordered Podewils to settle with Lord 
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Hyndford. In the fourth week after the battle, the preliminaries 
of the peace of Breslau were concluded. At the first report of it, 
Belle-Isle repaired post-haste from Prague to the king, to whom he 
addressed the most bitter reproaches. Frederic, however, looking 
proudly at him, gave him Fleury’s note, and then left him with 
the words: “ Fallacem fallere, non est fallacia—a trompeur trom- 
peur et demi.” Belle-Isle, beside himself with rage, dropped the 
letter and ran off, cursing the Jesuitical minister. This was the 
tragi-comical end of the first alliance of Prussia with France, The 
peace of Breslau was signed 11th June 1742; and on the 1 2th of the 
next month, the king re-entered Berlin as a triumphant conqueror. 

The conquered province of Silesia then received its new organi- 
zation. It was placed under a separate minister of state, who re- 
ceived his orders diectly from the king. The last Silesian minister 
under Frederic the Great, Charles George von Hoym (the third 
Pomeranian who held that high post), has made himself particu- 
larly famous. He governed Silesia for thirty-seven years, until 
1806, when he resigned his office at the age of seventy-seven, one 
year before his death. The secret instruction which Hoym received 
from Frederic was very remarkable. The minister was directed 
to treat the nobles forbearingly, but energetically; if they had 
estates likewise in Austria, to try to draw them over into Silesia: 
but, on the other hand, not to allow the daughters of Silesian 
noblemen to marry into foreign countries; and likewise to prevent 
the sale of estates, lest the money should go into Austria. Hoym 
was to set spies upon the clergy, nor was he to allow Catholic 
canonries to be bestowed on Austrians. As to the peasantry, he 
was to give freeholds to some, in order that the tenants of the 
noblemen might be rescued from ignorance and servitude. Hoym 
fully carried out the wishes of I'rederic. He possessed in the 
highest degree what the French call esprit de conduite, “ Few 
men had received from nature a more pleasing exterior than Hoym. 
Few only could resist the charm of his manners; least of all the 
ladies, whose admirer he always was, and on whom he made an 
impression even in his old age.” ‘This was the character which 
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the “Confidential Letters” gave of him. Tis income was estimated 
at forty thousand dollars; he had always two millions of ready 
money under his hands. He ruled with nearly absolute power. 
Gentz calls him ‘the minister, viceroy, and god of the province.” 
Hoym transformed Silesia into the most flourishing province of 
Prussia. His wife was a Countess Dyhrn, who brought to him the 
lordship of Dvhrnfurt, in the circle of Wohlau, on the Oder. One 
of his two daughters and hciresses, Antonia, married, in 1788, 
Count Alexander Maltzan, the son of Joachim Charles, formerly 
ambassador in London, who brought to her husband the estate of 
Dyhbrnfurt. Frederic William created him a count on his acces- 
sion in 1786, at the same time conferring upon him the order of 
the Black Eagle. 

It did not escape Frederic’s acute judgment, that the first war 
for Silesia would not be the last. The Silesian fortresses, there- 
fore, were immediately put in better repair, and the army increased 
by eighteen thousand men. King George I1., the conqueror of the 
so-called pragmatical army of the French near Dettingen, on the 
Maine, wrote to his allv, Maria Theresa: ‘Madame, ce qui est 
bon & prendre est bon a rendre.” This letter fell into the hands 
of Frederic. He now determined to interest himself for the 
German emperor, Charles VII. of Bavaria, who was most closely 
pressed by Austria. Under the pretext of a journey to see his 
sisters in Baireuth and Anspach, he paid, in the spring of 1744, a 
Visit to his old acquaintance, the Austrian general, Count Irederic 
Henry von Seckendorf, in his camp near Wembdingen, on the 
frontiers of the principality of Anspach, where he was stationed 
in a neutral position, after having been obliged to capitulate. 
With him Frederic disqussed the plan of re-instating the Emperor 
in his hereditary electorate. He then sent to Paris one of his 
dearest friends, General Count Rothenburg ;* who concluded with 








* Count Frederic Rodolph von Rothenburg had formerly been in the mili- 
tary service of France, had fought in 1732 in Africa against the Moors, and 
returned from Paris in 1741, just in time to be present at the battle of Mollwitz. 
He died in 1751, when not quite forty-two years of age. 
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the Duke of Richelieu at Versailles, on the 5th of June, an offen- 
sive alliance for twelve years, ending in 1756. When the French 
brigadier Du Mesnel brought to Frederic the draft of it, the king 
said: ‘J am happy to see mysclf taking the place of Sweden. 
Formerly it was the favourite ally of France, but now it is a body 
without a soul; this is not what I am wanting in, and you will be 
satisfied with me.” As, on the 15th of August 1744, eighty thou- 
sand Prussians burst into Bohemia, Prague capitulated on the 16th 
of September. The Austrian gencral-in-chief, Duke Charles of 
Lorraine, was therefore obliged to leave Alsace, where he greatly 
harassed the French; in order to hasten to the assistance of Bohemia. 
Wfe had now with him Ficld-Marshal Traun; who, by most clever 
mancuvres, forced Frederic to retreat from Bohemia to Silesia. 
Frederic, indeed, confessed that he went to school to Traun. He 
left the chief command to ‘the old Dessauer ;” the latter, according 
to his son, Bechrenhorst, whilst driving through the campaign in 
an open caléche, which the old prince called a car, offered battle 
to his scientific foc, who always very disereetly refused it. This 
was the only instance in the whole of Frederic’s military career, 
of his leaving the army; and is one of the two sore points in 
it, the other being his flight from Mollwitz. Prague also was 
again lost; to get money, Frederic was obliged to send the large 
plate of his father, the silver choir, the chandeliers, and all the 
other silver furniture, from the White Hall of the royal palace at 
Berlin, to the mint (Dec. 1744). The Emperor Charles VII. of 
Bavaria died in his reconquered capital of Munich. The Austrians 
now gained Upper Silesia, and on the 27th May even the for- 
tress of Cosel; but Frederic defeated them on the 4th of June, 
near Striegau and Hohenfriedberg, between’ Landshut and Jauer. 
‘On the evening of this day,” says Behrenhorst, “ Frederic was 
equal to any king who ever commanded an army.” On this 
occasion also the Prussian cavalry gained its first laurels. The 
Baireuth regiment of dragoons, under its brave general, Frederic 
Leopold von Gessler, drove twenty battalions from the field, and cap- 
turcd seventy-six stands of colours; for which brilliant feat Gessler 
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was made a count, and reccived permission to charge his coat of 
arms with the number 76. The Austrians were obliged to fall 
back to Bohemia. On the 30th of September, the victory near 
Sorr followed; but the king’s camp and baggage, and also his 
field library, fell into the hands of the light cavalry of Nadasty, 
and of the Pandours of Trenck: fortunately for him, as the time 
lost in plundering prevented Nadasty from cxecuting the order 
which he had received, to attack the Prussians in the rear. 
Frederic, therefore, even as early as the 2d of October, requested 
his old preceptor Duhan speedily to procure for him Cicero, 
Hlorace, and Lucian, Voltaire and Rousseau, Boileau and Gresset, 
Montesquieu's Lettres Persannes, Bossuct’s Introduction to the 
General listory of the World, the Memoires of Feuquiéres, and 
the Campagnes de Turenne. He wrote to Fredersdorf: “ Near 
Sorr, things went on hotter than ever, and I was in the mess up 
to my very ears; so you see that no ball hurts me.” Notwith- 
standing this victory, Frederic was obliged to lead his army from 
Bohemia to Silesia, owing to his want of provisions; apparently 
entering about the end of October his winter quarters, between 
Schweidnitz and Striegau. On the 24th, he wrote to Fredersdorf : 
‘‘f shall not move from the spot until I am sure that the rascals 
will likewise remain quiet.’ Yet he had no sooner arrived in 
Berlin, than his ambassador at Dresden apprized him that the 
Saxon minister Count Briihl was plotting with Austria a new 
attack on Prussia, This plan Frederic speedily anticipated. He 
went to the Silesian army, with which he overran Lusatia where 
the Duke of Lorraine was stationed. From Gérlitz he wrote on 
November 25th to F'redersdorf: ‘‘ We have driven the enemy out 
of Lusatia without drawing the sword, and to-morrow Prince 
Charles is obliged to retreat to Bohemia. We have taken eighteen 
hundred prisoners, besides kettle-drums, standards, and cannon, 
and some forty officers, whilst our own loss in killed and wounded 
does not amount to a hundred; and now we are marching against 
Meissen and the porcelain manufactory. People here are much 
more Prussian than Saxon.” At the same time, the old Dessauer 
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marched from Halle by Leipzic to Dresden. Whilst Frederic 
with his main army was stationed near Meissen, and the Duke of 
Lorraine with his in the Plauengrund near Dresden; Dessau de- 
feated the Saxons under Count Rutowsky, near Kesselsdorf, Dec. 
15, 1745. The Duke of Lorraine then retreated into Bohemia. 
Frederic on the 18th entered Dresden, where, as early as the 25th, 
he concluded the peace with Count Frederic Harrach; again by 
the mediation of the English ambassador, Villiers. On the 28th, 
at noon, I*rederic, with a thoughtful mien in which deep emotion 
manifested itself, made his triumphant entry through the streets 
of his rejoicing capital, in an open carriage, accompanied by his 
two brothers, the princes William and Henrv. In the evening, 
he drove with them end the Duke of Brunswick through the 
brilliantly illuminated town, to the house No. 7 in the Adler Strasse, 
to pay the last visit to his dving preceptor, Duhan, who was at 
that time a privy councillor im the department of foreign affairs. 
Three days after, on New-Year's eve, Frederic, in celebration 
of the peace, gave at the opera house a masked ball, to which 
every one, without distinction, was admitted. The court and the 
nobility were entertained at six large tables, besides which, people 
of every rank and station found on all sides richly-furnished buf- 
fets. The whole house was lit up within by tapers, and outside by 
lamps. On the square before the opera house, a temple of Janus 
was erected, the gates of which were closed by a Roman warrior ; 
behind the temple a magnificent display of fireworks took place. 
The ball lasted until morning, and the maskers gave only too mani- 
fest proof that they found the royal wines most excellent. The 
king, on the other hand, who made the round of the tables, where 
he saw a good deal of his plate finding, its way into the pockets 
of his guests, and found besides many people lying dead drunk in 
the lobbies of the house; remarked, “I shall never repeat this 
joke.” 

The two treaties of peace, after the Silesian wars, of Breslau 
and of Dresden, had considerably raised Prussia in public opinion. 
But the tug of war was still to come. Maria Theresa never got 
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over the loss of her beloved Silesia, which “ the bad man” had 
deprived her of. Ter great minister, Prince Kaunitz, concluded 
the celebrated alliance with France on the Ist of May 1756, Prussia 
having allicd herself with England on the 16th of January in the 
same vear. It was a union of the Catholic against the Protestant 
powers. 

The league of Prussia with England made Frederic hope that 
Russia at least would not side with his enemies: the close alliance 
of England with Russia; the commercial intercourse of both 
nations; the subsidies which England ever since the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, had uninterruptedly paid to Russia, seemed 
to warrant such an expectation. But the corruption of the Rus- 
sian ministry, and the personal hatred of the Empress Elizabeth, 
nevertheless, brought about a rupture. The alliance which 
Prussia had concluded for twelve vears with France, expired in 
1744; yet so late as 1755, a treaty of commerce and navigation 
between the two powers was concluded, and Frederic, through his 
ambassador, Baron Von Knvphausen, had proposed a new alliance 
against England. But although the French minister of war, 
D’Argenson, and manv eminent men were in favour of it, the 
opposite partv, headed by the Marquise de Pompadour, carried 
the day. Still, in January 1756, the Duke of Nivernois came as 
ambassador extraordinary to Berlin, to be recalled in March, at 
the end of which the Marquis de Valory arrived, but only to watch 
the king. 

And now followed the Seven Years’ War, 1756 to 17638. Prussia 
was to prove to the world, that she was capable of taking her 
stand as an independent European power.  Desides England, 
there were only Hanover, and the very small powers of Hesse, 
Brunswick, Saxe-Gotha, and Lippe-Biickeburg, allicd with Fre- 
deric. Against him were the three greatest continental powers 
of Europe, Austria, France, and Russia; eighty millions against 
six or seven; and seven hundred thousand soldiers against two 
hundred and sixty thousand. But Frederic believed in a mission 
assigned to him by Providence; and with this trust, he valiantly 
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unfurled the standards bearing his Black Eagle. When march- 
ing in the second Silesian war against Dresden, he had written 
to Fredersdorf concerning the calamities of war: “I am doing 
here as little harm as I can help; but from a hostile army in a 
country may God preserve any one. QO, my heart aches to see the 
dead and wounded ; yet, after all, it is bettter that it should be near 
Dresden than near Berlin.” But, on the other hand, he wrote 
also to Voltaire: “The steer must draw the plough, the nightin- 
gale sing, and I must make war.” 

Prussia, at that time, was not larger than Bavaria is now. in 
the treasury there were, in 1755, more than seventeen millions of 
dollars laid by. What one man may do, Frederic the Great has 
shown to the world in that most arduous of all campaigns, the 
Seven Years’ War, which he had to sustain against six crowned 
heads, four electors, and four other not unimportant potentates ; 
against a coalition, therefore, of fourteen princes. Frequently, 
when stripped of all resources but the best—his own genius—he 
was very nearly making use of poisoned pills, which, like Han- 
nibal, he alwavs carried about him for extreme emergencies. His 
principal maxim, which he onee laid down in an order to Ziethen, 
was: “ Always trip up the enemy.” (¢ Limer dem f eind in den 
Hosen gesessen!”) \n this spirit, he anticipated his enemies, 
breaking with sixty thousand men in three columns into Saxony 
before they were prepared for the contest. He availed himself of 
every expedient which his genius could supply. In order to pro- 
eure the earliest and surest information of the projects of lis ene- 
mies, he made use of any channel that might open to him. The 
Saxon minister, Count Brithl, having established a secret depart- 
ment at the post-office, in which especially the Prussian despatches 
to the ambassador, Von Klinggriif, at Dresden were opened; 
Frederic, by way of reprisals, bribed the clerk of the Saxon 
cabinet, Mentzel, to open the presses in which the Saxon mini- 
sters kept their despatches. The Prussian cabinet councillor, 
Kichel, sent for this purpose two bunches of keys to the new 
Prussian ambassador, Von Maltzan, at Dresden. At last, in the 
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second bunch, a key was found which fitted the lock; after which 
Mentzel conveyed the despatches of the four great European courts 
to Berlin. Frederic also, after the example of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, kept a number of well-paid spies. 

Frederic passed through the seven wearing years of the war, 
with all the powers of his mind strained to a degree which could 
only have been borne by a firm and energetic character like his, 
such as it had been formed after many sufferings and struggles. 
Yet these seven heavy vears broke down the cheerfulness which, 
until then, had always animated him; and as life showed itself in 
its severest and sternest aspect, all his inclinations and habits 
became likewise more stern and severe. The Seven Years’ War 
made Frederic an old man; from that time, he was called “Old 
Fritz.” In 1760, he writes to his friend, Madame de Camas: 
“T vow to you, it is the life of a dog, which no one, besides Don 
Quixote, has ever led but myself. This manner of life, this never- 
ending worry, has made me so old, that vou will have difficulty in 
recognising me again. Qn the right side of my head, the hair is 
quite gray; my teeth are crumbling to pieces, and dropping out; 
I have wrinkles in my face like the flounces on a lady’s dress; and 
my back is as curved as that of a monk of La Trappe.” Three 
vears after he wrote to the same lady: “ You will find me old, and 
nearly childish, as gray as a donkey, losing a tooth every day, and 
half lame with the gout.” 

At the opening of the war, Frederic showed the utmost 
energy. Seeing the great preparations of his enemies, he wrote 
to his uncle George II. of England, “ That it was wiser, praevenire 
quam preveniri.’’ But as he did not wish to be the aggressor, he 
demanded of Maria Theresa an explanation as to the purpose of 
her mighty armaments. On her giving an evasive answer, he 
insisted upon having a positive one, concluding his letter with the 
words, ‘Point de réponse en style d’oracle.” He had expressly 
declared to her that he would take an ambiguous answer as a 
declaration of war. Yet the Empress-queen continued to wrap 
herself up, as heretofore, in mystery. Ata great supper, about the 
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end of August 1756, he whispered to the English chargé d’ affaires, 
Sir Andrew Mitchell, requesting him to come to him at three 
o'clock in the morning. At the appointed hour, he took him to 
the camp, where he apprized him that the hundred thousand 
men there assembled would march that moment, without knowing 
whither; and he begged him to write to the King of England, that 
he was setting out for the protection of his own country, and of 
the Hanoverian dominions of his Brittanic Majesty. 

The two first years of the war were the most successful ones for 
Frederic. On the 29th of August 1756, he crossed the Saxon fron- 
tier; on the 9th of September, he ocenpied Dresden; and on the 
16th of October, he made the seventeen thousand Saxons under 
Count Rutowsky prisoners in their camp near Pirna, after having 
defeated, near Lowositz, the succour which the Austrian Field- 
Marshal, Count Browne, was bringing to them. Saxony being 
thus conquered, Frederic took up his winter quarters at Dresden, 
in the palace belonging to Count Briihl. Here he read; played 
the flute; wrote letters; gave assemblies; visited the picture- 
gallery, and Hasse’s operas and concerts; assisted at a Catholic 
service in the presence of the court, and also heard » sermon at 
the Protestant church (the Kreuz Kirche). 

The campaign of 1757 exhibits the greatest numbey of battles 
of all those in modern history. 1t opened with tha victory near 
Prague, over Duke Charles of Lorraine and Field-Marshal Browne, 
which cost the first of the four illustrious victims of the Seven 
Years’ War, the valiant, gentle, and pious Field/Marshal Count 
Curt Christopher Schwerin, his life. Frederic hi ‘ing lost Rany 
men, he forbore for a time, after the battle of Pragife, to pursuf the 
enemy, or to advance as far as the Danube. j 

Then followed, on the memorable 18th of Juneflj757, the pittle 
of Collin, the same day on which, eighty-two fhears before, the 
glorious battle of Fehrbellin, and fifty-eight yeaff, afterwards, the 
glorious battle of Waterloo, were fought. But 
did not mark a victory. Frederic was for th frct time intis- 
putably defeated, by Field-Marshal Daun. But it was also the 
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first time, at Collin, that Frederic spurned better advice, which 
was offered by Prince Maurice of Dessau. In vain had Frederic 
driven his guards and the cavalry back into the battle, with the 
famous words, which escaped him in the excess of his despair : 
‘You rascals, do you want to live for ever?” 

The discomfiture of Collin, as Frederic too well foresaw, had an 
incalculable moral effect, by destroving the halo of invincibility 
with which his name had for twelve years been surrounded. The 
king, however, soon rallied, and wrote to his Silesian minister, 
Sehlabrendorf, in Breslau: “ You ought to cheer up the well- 
disposed and faithful Silesians; it is no wonder that, after having 
won seven battles, I should now lose one.” About the same time 
he wrote to Lord Marischal: “1 do not know whether it will be a 
disgrace for me to succumb in fighting against Russia, Austria, 
nearly the whole of Germany, and a hundred thousand French; 
but so much I know, that it will be no honour to conquer me.” 

But just as Frederic, after the battle of Prague, had neglected 
to advance to the Danube; so Daun, after the battle of Collin, 
neglected marching to Prague: had he done sv, the war would 
have been at an end. If, on the contrary, Frederic had come off 
victorior.s at Yollin, the face of Europe would have been changed, 
as in this casq there would scarcely have been anything to pre- 
vent tHe €xcc 
including the two Lusatias, for the kingdom of Prussia proper; 
and ofi having the crown of Poland hereditarily settled in the male 
succesision of the Albertine line. 

In consequertce of the loss of the battle of Collin, the allies of 
Austra took the field in good earnest. A body of French overran 
the whole of Wostphalia; another one joined the Imperial army, 
preparing to brcak into Saxony; and a hundred thousand Russians 
marched to the sonquest of Prussia proper. Even the Swedes, 
whose queen wa: J’rederic’s sister, now “ sneaked stealthily across 
the.sea, like foxe} afier the fat Pomeranian goose, to make off once 
moje as hares.” 

ederic wa jeeeee but not till a full month after the disas- 





ion of his favourite plan, of exchanging Saxony, 
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trous battle of Collin, to evacuate Bohemia. Then followed the 
death of the second illustrious victim of the Seven Years’ War, 
Frederic’s favourite, the bold Hans Charles von Winterfeld; who, 
but a short time before, advised the king “ rather to break through 
in a mass to the Rhine, and, like a second Clovis, to wrest France 
from her despised court and vile government.” 

Winterfeld fell near Moys, in Silesia, after which Schweidnitz 
capitulated to Nadasty; and even Breslau surrendered. Next 
came the levying a contribution on Berlin, by the Austrians under 
HWaddik, in October; and. to crown the whole, Frederic had to 
lament the death of his beloved mother, who died ten days after 
the unfortunate news of Collin, in her summer residence of Mon 
Bijou, in Berlin. 

These four successive blows were followed by the two great 
victories, that of Rossbach, on the 5th of November, and, just one 
month after, by that of Leuthen, in Silesia. The battle of Ross- 
bach was the most brilliant one for Frederic, in the whole of the 
Seven Years’ War. I*rederic dispersed, like chaff before the 
wind, the army of the favourite of Madame Pompadour, Prince de 
Soubise, with its hosts of women, Parisian grisettes, barbers, and 
hairdressers. The road to Erfurt was strewed witl! «nrasses; 
large jack boots; hats, bedizened with lace and fans, cos; and 
gold and silver sashes. The honour of the Germs kingde was 
avenged on the French by the battle of Rossbacins. Fen in 
Paris, where Soubise was rewarded for his defeat we the oabaton 
of marshal, Frederic gained enthusiastic admirers. ~ forgot polite 
enough to declare that he could not accustom himsel with eet 
the French as his enemies. The principal hero gtussians we of 
Rossbach, for which he was decorated with the Bl sians had ]}was 
the bold general of cuirassiers, Frederic William 






ry. The , at 
that time thirty-seven years of age. There are yeavoured todles 
on record of his daring courage. Once he rode fifusion, to rVof 
a windmill when in motion. At another time, Frfdid not succd"ts, 
in the middle of the bridge over the Oder at Fftandard in }®tt 
* Seydlitz, what would you do now, if the enemy®ut for Seyd and 
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behind you?’ ‘Without answering a word, Seydlitz leaped with 
his horse into the deep river, and swam ashore. ‘‘ Near Ross- 
bach,”’ as Behrenhorst emphatically expresses it, “his cavalry 
rushed on like a flood in mighty streams, sweeping Soubise and 
Hildburghausen from the face of the earth.” 

The victory of Leuthen belongs to Frederic alone, and ex- 
elusively. JTfe gained it with the “mounting guard of Berlin,” 
as the Austrians used scornfully to call his dwindled army; with 
thirty thousand men, against eighty thousand under the Duke 
Charles of Lorraine. The battle of Leuthen was as rapidly ended 
as that of Rossbach. It lasted only two hours, from four to six 
o'clock in the morning, and was gained by Frederic attacking in 
oblique line. He made twenty-one thousand Austrians, more 
than two-thirds of his “mounting guard,’ prisoners; alluding 
to which witticism, he said: “Je leur pardonne la sottise qu’ils 
out dite en faveur de celle qu'ils out faite.”’ 

After the memorable campaign of 1757, Frederic took up his 
winter quarters in the reconquered Silesia, at Breslau. 

Then followed the two most harassing and disastrous years to 
Frederic; those of 1758 and 1759. First of all, the siege of 
Olmiitz: ¢w Moravia, miscarried. The distress inflicted by the 
Russizatherspmenced in the year 1758. As early as January, the 
wholesn nampm of Prussia proper fell under the sway of the 
Russisi. Eeviven on Frederic’s birth-day, Kinigsberg was obliged 
to talgth the ‘th of allegiance to the Empress Elizabeth; Frederic 
nevewlle was jhat, nor did he ever afterwards honour those dis- 
to look presence. On the 25th of August 1758, he defeated 
the battnder Fermor, at Zorndorf, near Ciistrin, which the 
k Eagle, tid in ashes; but it was a bloody and dearly bought 
viet@n SeydlitzRussians stood like a wall. In vain Frederic 
veral exampnduce his infantry, which had been thrown into 
cojeder the sails bw their attack against those compact masses. 
I gepric asked hig, although he hinself tried to lead the way with 
| eae “Wel hand. We then said to Sir Andrew Mitchell: 
i ai before g, we should fare very ill this time.” Marshal 
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Keith, who knew the Russians only too well, having for a long 
time commanded them, had indeed told Frederic that they would 
rather allow themselves to be butchered in crowds, than run away ; 
but the king had only muttered between his teeth, “ Ah, bah! 
cette canaille!”” When their conduct justified the character which 
KSeith had given them, Keith, in his turn, exclaimed, at every fresh 
report, “ Ah, ah, cette canaille!’’ 

After the bloody encounter of Zorndorf, Frederic’s most dan- 
gerous enemy appeared on the theatre of war. This was Loudon, 
that little, mean-looking Loudon, whom he might himself have 
had in his army, but whom he had refused to appoint (just as 
Louis XIV. did Prince Eugene), from an invincible aversion to 
his ill-favoured physiognomy and his sandy hair. By Loudon’s 
advice, Daun surprised the king, on the 14th of October 1758, in 
his camp near Hochkirch, in the vicinity of Bautzen, in Lusatia. 
This camp was so badly protected, that Marshal Keith said to 
Frederic, ‘‘ J’ai vu beaucoup de camps dans ma vie, mais jamais 
un pareil, ni en realité, ni en peinture;”’ adding, at the same time, 
“Tf Daun does not attack us here, he deserves to be hanged.” 
Frederic replied: “ [hope he will be more afraid of us than of the 
halter.” The king paid dearly for this assurance; 1t was the 
second time that he had refused good advice. Daun, indeed, could 
not make up his mind for a long time, although all his generals 
urgently pressed him to attack; until at last London said to him: 
“Tf we leave the king undisturbed in this camp, we deserve all 
of us, from your Excellency downwards, to be cashiered. He, 
forsooth, takes us all for cowards.”” It was Seydlitz who alone 
once more prevented the entire ruin of the army on that occasion. 

The day of Hochkirch—by a curious coincidence, also that of 
the battle of Jena, forty-cight years later—was considered by 
Frederic as the saddest of his life. ILlis most valued friend, Keith, 
fell on that bloody field, as the third illustrious victim of the Seven 
Years’ War. The king lost, besides, a bamdred cannon, and thirty 
stands of colours. Frederic was deeply affected; his reader, Catt, 
found him in the evening reading Bourdaloue’s Sermons. Ha 
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the calamity of Collin was followed by the mournful intelligence 
of the death of his mother, so was the disaster of Hochkirch still 
more enhanced by the death of his favourite sister, the Margravine 
of Baircuth; who died in the very hour of the morning when 
Frederic suffered his terrible discomfiture. As in mourning for 
his mother, he had been led by his feelings of sincerest reverence; 
so he now mourned for his sister with the most tender grief. Le 
had a temple erected to her memory, in a grove at Sans Souci, 
which he often visited, a» he wrote to Voltaire even fifteen years 
later. 

Ten months after the surprise near Hochkireh, Loudon himself, 
with the Russian Soltikoff) utterly discomfited the king, near 
Kunnersdorf, in the vicinity of Frankfort on the Oder, 12th of 
August 1759. Here fell Kleist, the poet of “the Spring,’ the 
friend of Lessing, as the fourth illustrious vietin of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

After the defeat of Hochkireh, where the Prussians immediately 
after, at a distance of half a league, under the verv nose of Daun 
entered the new camp, the king had suceeeded, by clever inarches 
and manwuyres, In saving Silesia; so that, after the campaign of 
1758, he was once more enabled to take up his winter quarters at 
Breslau. But after the defeat of unnersdorf, he was cut off both 
froin Silesia and from Saxony; in fact, his position was altogether 
a desperate once. At that time. he wrote with pencil on a slip of 
paper to the minister Finkenstein, at Berlin: “ Tout est perdu; 
sauvez la famille rovale. Adieu, pour jamais!” Frederic him- 
self had two horses killed, and had been struck by a musket ball, 
when a golden etui in his waistcoat pocket saved lis life. After 
everything was lost, they had to tear him forcibly away from the 
midst of the battle; on which he eried out in despair: “Is there 
no cursed ball that will reach me?” The disinay was so great, 
that the columns of infantry, at the mere war-whoop of the Cos- 
sacks, fled a thousand paces betore they could again be brought 
to a stand. In Berlin, during the first consternation, a report 
was spread that the king was missing. The earlier couriers had 
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announced victory; and, indeed, the battle was won at six o'clock 
in the evening, when the entrenchments of Soltikoff were taken and 
seventy cannon captured. Yet the king, after all this, insisted— 
again contrary to the advice of his generals, and even of the bold 
Seydlitz—upon assailing the Judenberg Mills, near Frankfort ; 
when his jaded troops were met by Loudon, who had until then 
kept himself under cover in a low ground as reserve. Frederic, 
however, was again saved; and this time by the Russian general. 
The Russians were not willing to make conquests for Austria. 
The zeal of Bestucheff, the Chancellor of the Empress Elizabeth, 
against Prussia, was damped by English gold; and the heir- 
apparent of the Russian throne adored the great Frederic. Solti- 
koff said to Loudon: “ Je n'ai ni ordre, ni envie, d’écraser le Roi.” 
But although Dresden also was lost, on the 4th of December 1759, 
by Count Charles Christopher Schmettau (indeed by the king’s 
order, but very much against his wish, the counter order being 
delivered too late by a spy into the hands of Schmettau); although 
General Von Finck was obliged, in the open field, near Maxen, 
at a short distance from Dresden, to surrender to Daun, just as, 
three years before, the Saxons did near Pirna to the Prussians; 
although the king was tortured with gout in both feet, and in his 
left hand, so that during his marches and counter-marches in 
Silesia and Saxony, he had to be carried about, when he com- 
pared himself to “the Wandering Jew; ’—Frederic, notwithstand- 
ing all these calamities, maintained his ground in Saxony. After 
having been encamped for six weeks near Willsdruff, opposite 
Daun, during the severe cold of winter, the Prussian infantry not 
even being provided with greatcoats; he took up his winter 
quarters at Freiberg, in the Erzgebirge, from January 10 to April 
25, 1760. There he wrote, on the 26th March 1760, his “ Ode 
to the Germans.’’* 








~ ee woe er eee ee acne 


* The king lived at Freiberg, in the Fischer Gasse, at the house of my parents, 
which now belongs to the Director of the Mines, Von Beust. Hs library, over- 
looking the garden, and hung with a gay paper of Chinese pattern of flowers and 
birds, and decorated with a gilt moulding, was in my time preserved as he left it. 
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The year 1760 was one of the greatest distress. The siege of 
Dresden, which had fallen into the hands of the enemy (July 26), 
failed. Loudon took Glatz, next to Magdeburg the most impor- 
tant fortress of the Prussian monarchy. One month before, the 
same “sad fellow’ Loudon had defeated Fouqué, near Landshut 
(in Silesia). He attacked him, it is true, with thirty thousand 
Austrians, against not more than eight thousand Prussians who, 
after a most heroic resistance, from two in the morning until noon, 
were all of them made prisoners. The first ray of good fortune was 
the victory over Loudon, near Liegnitz (August 15). Daun, Loudon, 
and Soltikoff, tried to hem Frederic in, and destroy him; when, 
out-mancuvring Daun, the king attacked Loudon alone. Frederic, 
however, wrote to I)’Argens: ‘ On the whole, my situation is not 
much changed. This campaign is worse than all the preceding 
ones; indeed, I do not know sometimes which way to turn.” 
From October 8th to 12th, Berlin was a second time in the hands 
of the enemy, the Russian general being Von Tottleben, and the 
Austrian, Lascy ; when Charlottenburg was plundered, and the 
Polignac museum of antiquities and the celebrated collection of 
china destroyed. The most decisive encounter, the battle which 
saved the Prussian monarchy, was that of Torgau, November 3, 
1760, against Daun. This battle, the twelfth victory in the con- 
test for the possession of Silesia, was won by the Prussian general 
Hans Joachim von Ziethen, that pious old warrior, who, when- 
ever there was a question of a council of war and plans of opera- 
tion, used to say, ‘ When I am on the spot, I shall make my 
dispositions ;”’ and who, before every fight, cut with his sabre a 
cross in the air, to recommend himself to the God of battles. 
Frederic, who had so often railed at him, received, after the taking 
of the heights of Siiptitz, the following report from him, in the 
first dawn of morning: ‘ Your Majesty; the enemy is beaten, and 
retires.” The king, with deep emotion, fell into his arms. 
Ziethen then galloped back to his hussars, calling out: “ My lads, 
our king has won the battle, and the enemy is completely defeated ; 
hurrah for our great king!’’ The hussars, in their white cloaks, 
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answered with one voice: “Yes, Yes, hurrah! for our King 
Fritz! and also, hurrah! for our father Ziethen, our hussar king!”’ 
At Torgau, Frederic, as the spent balls fell from his blue over- 
coat, whilst he was warming himself by the watch fire; showed 
to his grenadiers the poison which he carried about him. It was 
found after his death packed up, in the form of five or six pills, in 
a thin glass tube. 

Frederic being once more able to take up his winter quarters in 
Saxony, went to Leipzic. But the loss had been very great; it is said 
twenty thousand men on the Prussian side. Torgau was the Mal- 
plaquet of the SevenYears’ War. When Behrenhorst, the natural son 
of the old Dessauer, brought the list to the king; Frederic snatched 
it from his hand, with the words: “ It will cost you your head if 

the number transpires.”’ He scarcely knew where to get soldiers to 
make up his losses. It was no longer a Prussian army. It consisted 
of deserters, pressed men, convicts, and others of a like description. 
k'rederic was obliged to have recourse to what were called entrepre- 
neurs, men-dealers; as, for example, the famous Collignon, whose 
descendants are now on the list of Prussian nobles, who paid to his 
agents ten dollars per head, whilst he received fifteen or more for 
them. Towards the end of 1760, Frederic, with difficulty, mustered 
ninety-three thousand men, against enemies whose number still 
amounted to two hundred thousand. On the 18th of December 
of this year, in the afternoon, at four o'clock, he had his famous 
interview with Gellert, at the conclusion of which he called him, 
‘¢ Le plus raisonnable de tous les savans Allemands.” He also 
sent, during this winter, for his private band; for his nephews, 
the heir-apparent and his brother; and for his friend, the Mar- 
quis d’Argens. Even at that time, Frederic had difficulty in 
playing the flute. D’Argens found him sitting, like a child, on 
the floor of his room, feeding his dogs. In his winter quarters, 
Frederic pursued his studies just as he had done at Sans Souci, 
reading, for instance, Dc Thou, and Fleury’s History of the 
Church; writing verses (as Horace Walpole said, atheist odes, 
instead of psalms by the waters of Babylon), and kceping up his 
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correspondence. Even during the campaign, he transacted busi- 
ness with the cabinet councillors Eichel and Céper, and kept a 
diary of his campaign; he also had, in the evening, his reader to 
amuse him. This was his regular routine during the whole war, 
as he never lived in camps, but constantly in cantonments. The 
meanest cottage was good enough for him. At table there was 
always much joviality: in the evening, his supper was very plain; 
generally consisting of boiled biscuits, seasoned with I*rench cheese, 
with which he drank Tyrolese wine. In later years he went to 
bed without supper, and never slept longer than five hours. Two 
English horses were always ready saddled for sudden emergencies. 
On his marches, his dinner consisted of a cup of chocolate. 

In the course of the last year, Frederic had already made attempts 
to conclude a peace; which had been resisted, as Austria thought, 
that she could, with certainty, reckon upon his destruction before 
the vear was ended. Frederic’s ally, George II. of England, 
was dead, when the English subsidies were discontinued by the 
government of Lord Bute, who succeeded Pitt, Frederic’s principal 
champion. England had, until then, paid annually £670,000 ster- 
ling; about four or five millions of dollars. Out of these four or 
five millions of good money, Frederic caused ten millions of dollars 
of bad money, bearing the heads of the Polish king and of the 
Prince of Anhalt-Bernburg, to be coimed. The consequence of 
this extraordinary measure was, that at last, what was formerly 
worth five dollars now sold for fifleen. The job was managed by 
the Jew Ephraim, to whom he had let the Mint in Saxony, witha 
profit of eight per cent. The king was execrated, and detestable 
medals were struck, representing Frederic patting Ephraim on the 
shoulder, with the profane and blasphemous inscription: “ This 
is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased.” Pieces of eight 
“axon groschen having been issued, which were particularly white 
and shining, the people made on them the following doggrel : 


“« Outwardly silver, inwardly tin, 
Frederic without, and Ephraim within!” 


These pieces were called Ephraimites, schinderlings (gallows- 
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birds), and tin rattles. In many places, a ducat was worth nine 
dollars, instead of three, It was the extremity of distress which 
compelled Frederic to this ‘‘ industry,” as he called it. He 
scarcely knew where to get the money for his campaigns any 
longer. Even in 1758, the treasure, half of which was lying at 
Magdeburg, and the other half at Stettin, had considerably dwin- 
dled, but was not exhausted, as Frederic was always anxious to 
keep a last reserve. The diamond buttons and other jewels were 
now sold. New imposts Frederic did not wish to exact from his sub- 
jects ; indeed, he never once raised the taxes during the whole war. 
Only the still greater exhaustion of his antagonists, and especially 
of Maria Theresa, saved Frederic. To save the expense of mainte- 
nance, she dismissed twenty thousand men in December 1761. 

The campaign of 1761 cost the king Schweidnitz (which 
“ that sad fellow Loudon again,” had taken, on the Ist of October, 
within three hours, by a sudden assault, under cover of a thick 
fog), besides half of Silesia, Colberg, and half of Pomerania. 
The loss of Schweidnitz fell like a thunderbolt upon Frederic, as 
the whole campaign had hinged upon this important fortress being 
maintained. When the grievous intelligence was brought to the 
king, he exclaimed passionately to the adjutant, who was the 
bearer of it: “ But I tell you it 1s not true!” Yet he once more 
took up his winter quarters in Silesia, at Breslau. But this time, 
jointly with the Austrians; as, in 1760, he had to share Saxony 
with them. It was his unalterable determination never to sign a 
disgraceful peace. 

On the 5th of January 1762, when everything seemed lost, one 
of his enemies, the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, died. “ Enfin,’” 
writes Frederic, “le diable a troussé ectte infame catin du nord;” 
her life had only been a reeling to and fro between the pleasures 
of brandy and of love. Her successor, Peter III., concluded a 
peace, and allied himself with Frederic. On the 9th of October 
1762, Schweidnitz was reconqucred; and, on the 29th of the same 
month, Prince Henry gained the last battle of the Seven Years’ 
War, that of Freiberg. Frederic, for the last time, took up his 
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winter quarters at Leipzic; but his troops burst into the Empire, 
and levied contributions as far as Nuremberg and Ratisbon. In 
December, Herzberg on the Prussian, Collenbach on the Austrian, 
and Fritsch on the Saxon side; met in congress at the hunting seat 
of Hubertsburg, near Dresden, to negotiate the peace. Collenbach 
wished to break off the transactions, for the sake of the small but 
very important fortress of Glatz, which had been conquered in 
1760. He paid his bills, and had the wheels of his travelling 
earriage greased. Herzberg, laughing, said, “ Adieu!” but the 
Austrian then signed, and embraced Herzberg. The Swedish 
ambassador also wishing to take a part in the negotiations, Fre- 
deric positively refused his being admitted, saying: ‘“ The King of 
Sweden has made war with my Colonel Belling; if he likes, he 
may conclude peace with him.” On the 15th of February, the 
instrument of peace was signed. Three weeks after, Saxony was 
evacuated by the Prussian, and Silesia by the Imperial troops. 
On the 30th of March, late in the evening, Frederic, accom- 
panied by the Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick and by General 
Lentulus, arrived in Berlin, which he had not seen for six years. 
But he forbade all the demonstrations of joy which D’Argens had 
arranged at the Frankfort gate: too heavy a gloom was weighing 
on his soul. Quietly he went to the royal palace, and remained 
in Berlin until the 21st of April, when he left it for Potsdam. He 
had written, on the 6th of March 1763, to Madame de Camas: 
“Alas! my good mother, how I dread Berlin, and the gaps which 
I shall find there.” He confessed that he owed the honourable 
conclusion of the war to the circumstance only of “his having 
kept the last dollar in his pocket.” To the subtle courtier, Gene- 
ral Lentulus, who wanted to flatter him, he replied honestly and 
bluntly: “ Just confess that I have had mighty good fortune.” 
From the peace of Hubertsburg, Prussia took its undisputed 
rank a3 one of the great powers of Europe. Even the Sultan 
complimented Frederic by a special ambassador, Resmi Achmed 
Effendi, who made his entry into Berlin on the 9th of November 
1763, with a retinue of eighty persons. He brought, as presents, 
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a plume of herons’ feathers, set in diamonds, three richly capari- 
soned horses, and nearly three hundred pieces of stuffs and bro- 
cades. He stayed in Berlin until the 2d of May 1764. 

“Qld Fritz” had become the most popular man in the whole of 
Europe. In every dwelling, down to the poorest hut of Germany, 
and far beyond its frontiers, even in America, his portrait was to 
be found. That well-known picture of the stern-looking man, 
with his penctrating glance, and his beautiful mouth, in a some- 
what stooping position; on his head a large three-cornered hat, 
trimmed with iace; in a well-worn blue uniform, with red facings 
and broad skirts, his long pigtail hanging down his back, and 
his waistcoat covered with Spanish snuff, which he used always to 
take; in short black velvet small clothes, and long loose boots, 
reaching above the knee; wearing the sword at his side, and in 
his hand, his cane with a crooked handle. The celebrated navi- 
gator, Reinhold Forster, professor in Halle, who was presented in 


! 


1780 by the minister Von Heynitz, said to the king, whom, on . 


being brought into his presence, he could not sufficiently admire: 
‘¢ Sire, I have seen a dozen of savage kings, and two tame ones; 
but one like your Majesty I have never yet met with.’”’ Frederic 
of course felt very little flattered at this strange compliment. After 
Forster had left, he remarked to Heynitz: “ Well, that zs a boor.” 
On the other hand, he was quite pleased, when, in 1777, on his 
birth-day, the prelude, “ A Patriot,” by Lieutenant Von Bonin, 
was performed at the German theatre in Berlin, in which he was 
unceremoniously called, “ Our Old Fritz.’ Colonel Von Scheele, 
of the grenadier guard battalion in Potsdam, esteemed this so 
offensive, that he wanted the manager to be brought up. But the 
king, on hearing of it, remarked : ‘‘ Scheele cannot have been with 
us at Rossbach and Torgau; or he would know that so far back as 
twenty years ago, I was called Old Fritz.” 

A characteristic feature of Frederic was, the singular contrast 
of his stern eye with the mild and benevolent expression of his 
mouth; as the former repelled, the latter irresistibly attracted. 
Frederic’s glance was so piercing, that, merely by its force, he 
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once made a pAndour lower his gun, which he had levelled at him 
from an ambush. Frederic’s voice possessed a peculiar musical 
sweetness, which delighted all those who spoke with him. “The 
tone of his voice,” says the Prince de Ligne, “ was soft, and some- 
what low, and his lips moved with an inexpressible graccfulness. 
His eyes also, which, in all the portraits that exist of him, are 
represented too stern, and which were overstrained by the labours 
of the cabinet and the toils of war, became gentle and mild when- 
ever he told or heard a trait of humanity.” The most remarkable 
peculiaritv of the king was, however, the astonishing rapidity 
with which the expression of his countenance would change. 
“ Never,” writes Massenbach, who saw him for the first time in 
November 1782, “ have I met with a man in whose face all his 
thoughts express themselves as rapidly as they succeed each other 
in his soul. It was a mobility at which I really stood amazed: in 
one moment, a roval sternness, and in the next a royal clemency. 
The expression which animates the eye of this king, no painter 
ever succeeded in giving, and it never could have been given. 
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From the battle-fields of the Seven Years’ War, the conclusion of 
which divides his reign into equal halves, I’rederic again retired 
to his quiet abode at Sans Souci. This country-seat, halfa league 
distant from the Brandenburg gate of Potsdam, had been built 
in 1745, after the designs of Knobelsdorf, and inhabited by the 
king since the 19th May 1747. It was a modest, one-storied 
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pavilion, with light glass doors, and large windows; indeed, a 
transparent summer-house, which all the world might peep into ; 
overlooking, from the top of six terraces, a park, with fine wood, 
meadows, and water. Here, surrounded by the statues and por- 
traits of the great men of all ages, the king devoted himself, with 
the greatest assiduity, to the reconstruction of what the terrible 
war had destroyed. With his eagle eye, he watched over every- 
thing himself; and succeeded in gradually healing the severe 
wounds which seven years had inflicted upon the country. 

As, of all the provinces, Pomerania and the New March, and 
after them, Silesia, had suffered most ; Frederic remitted the taxes 
of the two former for two vears, and of Silesia for six months. 
The corn which had already been purchased for another campaign, 
was given to the utterly impoverished peasantry as seed-corn; to 
whom, moreover, thirty-five thousand army horses were left, which 
had been intended for the artillery and the waggon-train. To this 
were added considerable sums in ready money. Immediately after 
the war, the king distributed several millions of dollars in hard 
eash from the treasury. During the last half of his reign, the 
twenty-three years after the peace till his death; there were, 
according to an exact calculation of his minister Herzberg, more 
than twenty-four millions of dollars, out of the savings of the privy 
purse, distributed among the several provinces of the monarchy. 

Abundantly, and even superabundantly, did Frederic assist the 
nobility, by large giftsin money. Yet the peasantry also received 
advances of capital, and premiums for improvements and experi- 
ments; and the division of common land was encouraged. The 
king had, in every part of the country, new villages built, and 
waste land reclaimed. Indeed, to this branch of organization—the 
cultivation of new ground—he paid a constant and special attention. 

The domains, Frederic lect to farmers after the French fashion. 
He was quite content that the farmers should enrich themselves ; 
in order that, in cases of need, and especially in war, they might 
be able to make advances in moncy, and furnish supplies in kind. 
Ile called this, ‘‘ Faire rendre gorge aux fermiers.”’ 
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It was Frederic who, as early as 1748, imported Spanish rams, 
thereby effectually improving the breed of the sheep in the country. 

He first introduced in the Prussian states the cultivation of 
the potato, on a large scale, against which the people had been 
strongly prejudiced. In this respect, most material aid was ren- 
dered to the king by the minister Schlabrendorf, who caused them 
to be very extensively grown in Silesia. In the Seven Years’ War, 
they were of immense advantage to the Prussian army; so that 
T'rederic himself at that time said: “ But for the foresight of 
Schlabrendorf, I and my soldiers must have starved.” After- 
wards, during the great famine in Germany in 1771-72, potatoes 
became the staple food of the poor; Bohemia also was then sup- 
plied from Silesia. From that period dates the gencral cultivation 
of the potato in Germany. The king, who was himself a very 
great lover of fruit, and had already in Rheinsberg planted fine 
orchards, interested himself very warmly in the cultivation of fruit 
trees. Yet, although, by a decree of the 14th September 1740, 
all the financial chambers in the country were strictly enjoined 
everywhere to plant fruit-trees, it was not carried out with due 
energy. 

With the same care, Frederic tried to promote the interests of 
commerce. In 1765, two years only after the peace, the Berlin 
bank was established ; and in 1772, the Marine Commerce Company 
(Seehandlungs-Societat). Frederic, in the last year but one of 
his active life, concluded the first commercial treaty with the new 
Republic of America. The inland traffic had already, between 
1740 and 1750, been facilitated by the Plauen and Finow Canals, 
which afforded an uninterrupted water communication between 
Silesia and the German Ocean, and likewise from the Elbe to the 
Baltic. The construction of the harbour of Swinemiinde had raised 
Stettin into an important commercial place, the merchants of 
which sent out more than six hundred ships every year. 

From the commencement of the reign of Frederic the Great, 
the banking business of Berlin began to grow more important. 
The firm of David Splittgerber existed from the time of Frederic 
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William I., and Frederic, when crown prince, had met with assist- 
ance from it in his financial perplexities. During his reign, how- 
ever, the great banking houses of Frederic William Schiitze, and 
those of the two Jews, Daniel Itzig and Ephraim, were established. 
Schiitze especially gave an impulse to the shipping of Stettin, and 
the first ship from the Levant which entered that port, was char- 
tered for his account. is two sons were, in 1786, ennobled by 
Frederic William II. Ttzig was a very rich and shrewd man, 
who left to his numerous family of eleven or twelve children such 
wealth, in addition to a most liberal education, that each of them 
might be considered rich; and all of them attained to a very 
honourable place in society. Two of his daughters married, and 
settled at Vienna, where they likewise obtained for the followers 
of their faith a free and respected social position. They were the 
Baronesses Fanny Arnstein and Ciicilie Eskeles. 

One of Frederic’s principal concerns, was the promotion of 
manufactures and industry. He continued, during the whole of 
his life, a decided follower of the French mercantile system of Col- 
bert: partly from financial reasons, to enrich his country by it; 
and partly from his natural love of state and splendour, to which 
arts and manufactures will always minister, whilst promoting the 
material interests of a country. In order to acquire a practical 
knowledge of commercial affairs and traffic from the best sources, 
Frederic, when still crown prince, had, from Rheinsberg, addressed 
himself to John Ernest Gotzkowsky, who was an extensive mer- 
chant. Gotzkowsky was a native of Austria, of Kénitz in Moravia, 
and had come, when a very young man, to Berlin, where he estab- 
lished a firm; trading in Paris millinery and jewellery. Frederic 
had known him at Rheinsberg, where Gotzkowsky often called for 
commissions, in going to the Leipzic fair. The young king, im- 
mediately after his accession, sent for him to Charlottenburg, and 
promised him every support ; in consequence of which he engaged 
a number of clever artists and workmen, with whose help he sup- 
plied nearly the half of the jewellery and bijouterie for Germany. 

Immediately after the first month of his reign, Frederic created, 
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in the General Directorium, a new department, for the affairs of 
manufactures and commerce, as chicf of which, the Minister 
Samuel von Marschall was appointed. The great estimation in 
which Frederic held the man and the office, may be gathered from 
the fact of Marschall’s being the first civilian who received the 
order ‘“ pour le mérite.’ Marachall died in 1749, leaving a son 
as worthless as his father was distinguished. Ife was a chamber- 
Jain; and having been obliged to leave Berlin for debt, he became 
a Roman Catholic in Madrid: in consequence of which the king 
caused his wife, who had stayed behind in Berlin, to be divorced 
from him, remarking at the time: ‘I do not like the Mamelukes.” 

The instructions given to Marschall (June 27, 1740), pointed 
out to the minister three principal objects :—Tirst, to improve the 
manufactures already existing in the country; secondly, to intro- 
duce such as were still wanting; and thirdly, to draw as many 
foreigners as possible, of all conditions and of every station and 
description, into the country. 

The economical spirit which he had inherited from his father, 
showed itself very markedly, in his not forgetting the petty manu- 
factures for the larger ones; for in those instructions, Nuremberg 
toys, all sorts of boxes, besoms, tools, instruments, and other such 
articles are mentioned, for the manufacture of which, in Berlin, in 
small towns, and even in villages, every exertion should be made; 
as such things, however small and trifling they may appear, when 
taken in the gross, yielded a considerable profit. 

For large manufacturing concerns, the king granted monopolies, 
advanced money, and tried to assist the manufacturer by large 
purchases on the public account. This- was done, not only with 
regard to the branches already established, as cloth and linen 
manufactures; but also to those which until now had been entirely 
wanting, as sugar refineries, paper mills after the Dutch fashion, 
&e. The important linen trade of Silesia and Westphalia, he 
tried to promote by every possible means. But the greatest 
interest of all, he took in the silk manufactures. Ile first had 
plantations of mulberry trees made on a large scale; which led 
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to the most favourable result, so that the produce of the silk worms, 
which in 1746 amounted to not more than 100 lbs., increased, in 
1785, to 17,000 lbs. It was Gotzkowsky who aided the king in 
this undertaking. He established, in 1748, through his father-in- 
law Blum, the velvet manufacture in Berlin; and in 1753, he 
took the management of the silk manufacture in the Friederichstadt, 
which gave employment to fifteen hundred workmen. Consider- 
able sums were paid by the king, in support of the large silk 
manufacture of Girard and Mischelet; of that of Bernhard, where 
the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn was book-keeper; and of the 
velvet manufacture of Moses Ryss. Gotzkowsky also introduced 
into Prussia the manufacture of porcelain. After having purchased 
the secret, he founded, in 1760, the porcelain pottery in Berlin; 
which, in 1763, the king bought from him, bestowing upon it his 
especial patronage. This factory was most useful to Frederic, by 
supplying him with the presents he had to make on particular 
occasions, when porcelain was at the same time cheap to him 
who gave, and priceless to those who received it. The immense 
services which Gotzkowsky rendered to Berlin, in the Seven Years’ 
War, during the Russian occupation of Tottleben, when he, by his 
credit as well as by his adroit negotiations, saved the capital from 
the direst calamities; has become a matter of history. Yet the 
patriotic merchant had afterwards great misfortunes to encounter. 
In consequence of the failures of other houses, he failed himself; 
had to compound with his creditors; and died in retirement from 
every sort of business, in 1775. 

More fortunate than he, was another merchant of Jewish ex- 
traction—Ephraim, the same to whom the mint had been let during 
the Seven Years’ War. The court jeweller and court banker 
Veitel Heim Ephraim, the ancestor of the still flourishing 
families of Ebers and Eberti, was descended from an immigrated 
Dutch Jewish family, and was one of the shrewdest and most 
enterprising men of his age; one-eyed: but of such commanding 
intellect, that Voltaire, with whom he was on friendly terms, once 
said of him: “Il est plus sage, que Movse, et a plus d’esprit 
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que Salomon.” He undertook, in the year 1763, the lease of the 
royal gold and silver manufacture in Berlin, which had,the mono- 
poly for the whole army and the country at large. The profit of 
this speculation enriched him even at a greater rate than the mint 
had done; so that at his death, in 1775, at the age of seventy-two, 
he left one of the largest fortunes in Berlin. 

Frederic’s principle in the monopolies and privileges with 
which he tried to raise the manufacturing interest, was that of the 
French mercantile system; that the money should be kept in the 
country. In order to support the system, the king therefore pub- 
lished a number of orders and prohibitions, often arbitrary or even 
absurd; yet, notwithstanding all his caution, he was sometimes 
deceived by speculators and swindlers. 

Towards the end of the vear 1765, Frederic called in the cele- 
brated French philosopher and farmer-general of revenue, Hel- 
vetius, to get the Prussian finance in order, and to replenish as 
quickly as possible the royal treasury. Jlelvetius, who remained 
in Berlin until June 1766, proposed to the king the introduction 
of the French financial system, of a prohibitive tariff of customs, 
and of hoarding up the public monev; a system which is based on 
the utmost increase of indirect taxes. Frederic, accordingly, sent 
for five Frenchmen; who, at first as regisseurs, and afterwards as 
privy finance-councillors, with a salary of fifteen thousand dollars 
each, were placed for six years at the head of the financial ad- 
ministration. Messieurs De-la-Haye-de-Launay and De Condy 
became, as Frederic graciously expressed it, in a note of 16th 
March 1766, “les Jupiters qui debrouillent le chavs” of the 
Prussian finance. After the expiration of the six years, in 1772, 
De-la-Haye-de-Launay became sole chief of the excise, with an 
income amounting to twenty thousand dollars a-year. Frederic was 
always exceedingly satisfied with him, and used to say: ‘ The 
King of France has made an exchange with me; he having placed 
a Prussian, Necker, (the grandson of a native of Stettin, ) at the head 
of his finance, and I, a Frenchman at the head of mine: we have 
both of us done well.” The regie was introduced on the French 
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system, under the title of General Administration of Customs and 
Excise. After the regisseurs, three thousand other Frenchmen 
arrived; who were distributed throughout all the provinces as 
officers of excise, holding very different ranks and titles, some of 
them very odd ones, e.,g. “‘ Commis rats de cave”’ (Clerks cellar- 
rats). Throughout the whole regie, the French language was gene- 
rally used. The principles which the king wished to be acted 
upon, were laid down in the before mentioned note: ‘ Je vous 
abandonne tout ce qui est de luxe—c’est le pauvre, le manufacturier 
et le soldat, dont je me déclare l’advocat.” But instead of two 
millions, as the king had hoped, this new regie yielded only about 
one million of net profit, as Messieurs les Francais cheated him 
right and left. He writes (1st of December 1784) to Minister Von 
Werder: “I wish you to know that these Frenchmen are a pack 
of thorough scoundrels, who may be kicked out as soon as you 
like; besides which, I tell you that I intend and propose to get 
rid of all the French, and to have done with them.” At the time 
of his death, not more than one hundred and fifty-seven of them 
were still in his service. fis principal endeavour was, as much as 
possible, to promote native industry, and to make it a chief financial 
source for the government; which took several branches of it in 
its own hands. The chief articles thus monopolized, were tobacco 
and coffee, for each of which there was a special administration. 
The coffee was roasted by the regie, and sold in stamped tin cases 
which contained twenty-four ounces Prussian (about ten ounces 
English), and cost a dollar; whilst the price of a pound of coffee 
at Hflamburg was only four or five groschen. The consequence 
was, that a contraband trade on a large scale was carried on, which 
had a very demoralizing etfect; but was not to be put down, as it 
vielded too large profits. The smugglers carried on a regular 
petty war with fire-arms, against the excise officers and the in- 
spectors on the frontiers. The French inspectcurs, controleurs, 
visatateurs, and plombeurs of the coffee administration, who went 
by the name of ‘coffee smellers,” were particularly obnoxious. 
The people revenged themselves by ridicule. One day, a carica- 
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ture was placarded on the Fiirstenhaus, in Berlin, representing the 
king with most woeful mien, and with a large coffee mill in his lap. 
The king, who was just riding up the Jiger Strasse, remarked the 
crowd of people, approached, and with a hearty laugh called out: 
“Hang it lower, that the people need not dislocate their necks to 
sec it.”” No sooner had he spoken, when general demonstrations 
of good humour burst furth: the caricature was immediately taken 
down, and torn into a thousand pieces, and a loud and _ hearty 
hurrah followed the king as he slowly rode away. But the “ coffee 
smellers’’ remained in office, as that branch of the excise by itself 
yielded upwards of half a million dollars. Frederic was strongly 
opposed to the use of coffee by the people, as he believed that it 
was debilitating and rendered the men unfit for soldiers. In an 
official answer to a petition of the provincial states of Pomerania, 
the argument is advanced: “ That his Majesty himself, in his youth, 
had been fed on beer soup.” Only the privileged classes, nobles, 
officers, members of the government boards, and clergymen, were 
permitted to roast, in their own houses, coftee, which thev bought 
at nine groschen per Ib. As on coffee and tobacco, suv there was a 
monopoly on nearly five hundred different articles, which were 
imported either on account of government, or by special patentees. 
This regie caused great discontent among the people; yet it was 
kept up until the death of Frederic, whose successor immediately 
abolished it. 

A second great institution of the king’s, was the Marine 
Commercial Company, established in the year 1772. Frederic’s 
chicf object in founding it, was to give an impulse to coasting 
navigation; the immense advantages of which, he learned from 
the example of Holland. Besides this, he was actuated by a 
desire not to become too dependent on Austria, which, in the 
partition of Poland, had exclusively appropriated to itself the salt 
mines; but to get salt from Liverpool. Frederic was grievously 
cheated in this matter by his minister Frederic Christopher von 
Gérne, a man of ancient nobility; who therefore, in 1782, had his 
estates confiscated, and was sent for life to the fortress of Spandau, 
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from which he was liberated only under I'rederic William IL., 
who even gave him a pension. 

The principal merit of Frederic’s financial administration, was 
its method and consistency; in this respect, he completed what 
his father had begun. Frederic, according to Herzberg, increased 
the revenue of the country from seven and a half to twenty-four 
millions of dollars; and at his death, left, as is alleged, in the 
great treasury of Berlin and in the smaller ones of Breslau, 
Magdeburg, Stettin, and the other chief towns of the provinces, 
seventy millions of ready money. Zimmermann hints, that this 
estimate is even too low, as, according to the authority of Herzberg 
and another confidential minister of Frederic, Von der Horst, his 
yearly savings amounted to cight millions; but the chevalier says 
himself, in another place, that the king every year spent five or six 
millions in great improvements, and for the assistance afforded to 
the victims of accidents and public calamities, It cannot be 
denied that the many building enterprises, and the numerous 
army, brought much moncy into circulation. Yet Lord Malmes- 
bury very justly remarks of Frederic’s financial system :— He 
could never be made to understand that a large treasure, lying 
idle in the exchequer, impoverishes the kingdom; that commerce 
cannot exist without mutual profit; that privileges and monopolies 
put a check upon competition, and, consequently, upon industry: 
in one word, that the real wealth of a sovereign consists in the 
prosperity of his subjects.” 

To prevent the money going into foreign countries, Frederic 
prohibited studying in foreign universities, travelling in foreign 
countries, without express permission; and entering foreign 
service. 

To obtain money for the royal exchequer, a lottery had existed 
jn Berlin, since July 1740. An instance, however, of how 
Frederic had an eye upon even the most trifling things by which 
mouey might be taken out of the country, was an order which 
forbade travelling menageries and such like to exhibit in any part 
of the kingdom. 
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Most remarkable was Frederic’s aversion to making good high- 
roads; for which he assigned the singular reason: “ That the 
foreign waggoners may be kept so much the longer on the bad 
roads, and thus spend more money.” 

Frederic effected important improvements in the administration 
of justice. Le was the first, of all the kings of Europe, who broke 
through the entangled web of unconnected, often contradictory 
precedents and statutes, the dawdling system of a medley of 
justice and oppression, of barbarism and arbitrary interpretation 
of the law; the first who procured for his subjects a speedy and 
impartial dispensation of justice, without regard to persons, and 
without great expense; the first who not only laid it down in 
theory, but carried it out in practice, that, in the eye of the law, 
“all the citizens are equal.” That he abolished the use of 
torture, has been mentioned before. He enjoined his ministers to 
practise forbearance in the case of crimes committed from poverty 
and thoughtlessness, and when there remained a hope of reclaiming 
the guilty, On the other hand, he “ urged severity, whenever the 
public safety was concerned:’’ embezzlements of the public money 
and defalcations, for example, he said, should ‘be punished much 
more severely than poaching.” 

Frederic put an end to the pettifogging practices of attorneys, 
issuing an edict in which he denounced punishment against those 
who enticed the peasant and poor man into useless litigation. 
He likewise put an end to the overbearing “ Latin pride” of the 
doctors in law. The Prussian common law (landrecht) is the 
first modern, rational, and systematically drawn up code of laws, 
written in the vernacular language. Although published only in 
1794, under his successor, yet it is entirely the creation of himself 
and of his chancellor, Baron Samuel von Cocceji.* In 1745, 
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* The family name of the Coccejis was originally Koch: they came from Bre- 
men. The grandfather of the Chancellor, born at Bremen in 1603, a celebrated 
Calvinist divine, was at first preacher in hi» native town ; then professor at Ley- 
den, where he died in 1699. The Chancellor, born at Heidelberg in 1679, was 
at first professur at Frankfort on the Oder, at the same time with his father; and 
afterwards entered the public service, in which, in 1738, he rose to the } ost of 
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Frederic issued an order, that all the civil causes, especially 
the bankruptcy cases, should be allowed to last only one year. 
Frederic’s views of what the administration of justice should be, 
and how earnestly he insisted upon carrying out the principle, 
“that it is the letter that killeth, and the spirit which giveth 
life,’’ is best shown in the celebrated process of the miller Arnold. 

The water which worked Arnold’s mill, at Pommerzig, rose on 
the estate of the county-councillor Von Gersdorf, in the New 
March. This gentleman had formerly served in the Prussian army; 
but had been dismissed in disgrace, for cowardly conduct in the 
battle of Sorr. The king, remembering him well, spoke of him 
asa “ Mauvais sujet,;’’ but he was the brother-in-law of an aide- 
de-camp of the king, Ceneral Von Anhalt. Gersdorf was able to 
prove, by a document, that on a certain place a pond had existed, 
more than a hundred vears before, which, however, since then 
had been filled up. He now caused it to be dug out again; and 
leading the water into it, kept it away from Miller Arnold. 
The latter, therefore, refused to pay the ground-rent of the mill 
to the lord of the manor of Pommerzig, Count Schmettau; in 
consequence of which refusal, he was sentenced by the justiciary, 
Schlecker, to be beaten with sticks, and imprisoned; at last the 
mill was brought to the hammer, and Gersdorf became the pur- 
chaser, and sold it again, at a profit of two hundred dollars. 
Arnold then petitioned the king; who had the case first tried in 
the county court of New March, at Ciistrin, and after that by the 
Court of Exchequer (Nammergericht) of Berlin. Both tribunals, 
in the main, confirmed the legality of the proceeding. 

The king, who was highly incensed “ against those quill-drivers, 
with their attorneys’ tricks,” and who called them “rascals, who 
were not worth powder and shot, and who had cruelly misused his 
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vhief of the administration of Justice in all the Prussian states. At last, 
Frederic the Great, in 1747, raised him to the dignity of Chancetlor, the most 
brilliant position which, ever before or after, any jurisconsult has occupied in 
Germany. He was also ercated a Knight of the Black Eagle. He died in 1755, 
at the age of seventy->ix. 
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name;” was now determined to make a striking example, as 4 
warning for all similar cases in future. He cashiered the Chan- 
cellor Von Fiirst, as also two of the councillors of the Court of 
Exchequer, and three of the county court of Ciistrin. - 

We have an account—written by one of the councillors of the 
Court of Exchequer, Ransleben—of the interview which they had 
with the king previous to their dismissal. “At one o’clock I 
drove to the chancellor, where I found the councillors Friedel and 
Graun, who had arrived before me. The chancellor gave us the 
necessary instructions, as to what we should have to observe in 
coming before the king; after which, we accompanied him in his 
carriage, about two o'clock, to the palace. We went to the room 
which is immediately behind the great hall, where we found a 
Hevduck, by whom the chancellor sent in word to the king, that 
he had arrived with us. Shortly after, we were conducted to the 
king. We had to pass through three apartments; and in the 
fourth, a small closet with one window, we found his Majesty. 
The king was sitting in the middle of the room, so that he was 
able to look straight at us; with his back turned towards the 
chimney, in which a fire was burning. He wore a very shabby 
hat, a frock-coat, black breeches, and boots. His hair was not 
dressed. Ile had a sort of muff before him, keeping one hand in 
it, in which he seemed to suffer great pain. In the other, he held 
the judgment of the Arnold case. Ile was reclining in an easy- 
chair, having on his left a table, on which several papers were 
lying, besides two golden snuff-boxes richly set with jewels, from 
which he now and then took a pinch. 

“The king, looking at us, said, ‘Come nearer;’ on which we 
advanced a step, so that we were not two paccs distant from him. 
Ile asked us :— 

‘“* Are you those who have passed judgment in the law-suit of 
Arnold?’ We answered, bowing, ‘Yes.’ The king then, turning 
to Councillor Friedel, asked, among other questions which he put 
to him: ‘If a miller has no water, and therefore cannot grind, 
and, of course, cannot earn anything; can you take his will 
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from him because he has not paid the ground-rent. Is that just? 
Friedel answered, ‘ No.’ 

“The king had a record of the whole transaction drawn up, 
which he himself dictated. As, in doing so, he used the expression, 
‘The Berlin Tribunal;’ the chancellor ventured to correct him, 
remarking that it ought to be the Berlin Court of Exchequer. 
‘The king then dictated, ‘The Berlin Court of Exchequer Tn- 
bunal;’ but at the same time breaking out into the most violent 
expressions against the chancellor, telling him that ‘he would send 
him to the devil,’ and that his place was already given to antoher; 
on which Baron Von Fiirst abruptly left the room. 

‘The king several times raised his crooked stick, and might 
perhaps have used it, in the clrdlition of his wrath, had not his 
arm been paralyzed with gout. ‘My name cruelly misused!’ he 
ried out repeatedly; at the same time striking with his left hand 
the document containing the judgment.” 

At last, the king dismissed the three councillors; but they had 
scareely left the room, when, hastening after them, he ordered 
them to wait. Soon after, they were conveved by an adjutant to 
the common prison of the town, where a guard, consisting of a 
corporal and two privates, was placed over them. 

On the same day, an order was issued by the king to the com- 
mandant of Ciistrin, to arrest the four senior councillors of the 
county court, and also the justiciary Schlecker. A cabinet order 
of the same date (11th of December 1779) enjoined the minister 
Von Zedlitz to cause a judgment to be passed by the criminal 
court against the seven councillors and Schlecker, condemning 
them to imprisonment in a fortress at least, and to being cashiered. 

The record of that interview was printed, and distributed in the 
provinces, accompanied by the king's commentary on the case ; 
from which we quote the following remarkable passage: “ The 
justices are to understand, that the meanest peasant, and even the 
beggar, is just as much a man as his Majesty himself; and justice 
‘must be done to him, whether a prince may sue a peasant, or vice 
versa. The prince, in the cye of the law, is but the equal of the 
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peasant, and in such cases justice must be administered without 
regard to persons.” The seven councillors were ordered to re- 
cover the mill for Arnold ; and the county councillor Von Gersdorf, 
either to do away with the pond, or to build a good windmill for 
the miller. 

In vain the minister Von Zedlitz endeavoured to appease the 
king; the only mitigation was in the case of the councillors Rans- 
leben and Von Scheibler of Ciistrin, of whom it was proved that 
they had made some exceptions to the judginent. On the first of 
January 1780, a cabinet order was published, containing a sen- 
tence pronounced by the king himself, as the criminal court had 
refused to pass one. Zedlitz once more ventured, on the 2d of 
January, to remonstrate; but the sentence, passed by the ,king, 
was confirmed by a new cabinet order on the 3d. All the 
councillors, with the two exceptions before mentioned, were sent 
to the fortress of Spandau; and were only liberated by the king 
from their arrest on the Sth of September 1780, after having 
paid to Arnold the indemnity awarded to him, of 984 dollars 12 
groschen. The president of the county court of Ciistrin, Count 
Charles von Finkenstein, was dismissed from his office. Ife was 
son of the cabinet minister, and father of the Prussian ambassador 
in Vienna, Count Charles, who diced in 1811, 

Von Gersdorf, far from minding the roval injunction, to do away 
with the ponds, caused new sluices to be made. The miller had 
once more to apply to the king, by whose order (September 5, 
1780) the court of Ciistrin was directed to cause those recent] y-built 
pluices to be destruved. Gersdorf also refused to refund the two 
hundred dollars which he had made by the sale of the mill; but 
was at last obliged to do so. 

At a later period, it was found that Arnold had falsely repre- 
sented to the king that Gersdorf’s pond took the water from him. 
There i, also a statement of Fredcric’s valet Neumann, that one 
day, the king, whilst he was dressing his hair, said to him, “ That 
the confounded fellow Arnold had taken him in:’’ at the same 
time, his Majesty had remarked, that he could not revoke his 
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word, “lest the oppression might be more grievous, and matters 
become worse than before.” 

After the accession of Frederic William II., all the councillors, 
and President Count Finkenstein, were restored to their offices; 
the king likewise undertaking the payment of all the sums which 
had in the case been awarded as an indemnity. Baron Von Fiirst, 
however, died in private life, in 1790. Ile was one of the proudest 
aristocrats of the kingdom. Thiébault says of him, that he could 
never bring himself to give audience to any one who was not of 
noble extraction; and that for this reason only, he had not been 
restored to his office by Frederic William IT. 

Severe, however, as Frederic was to his councillors, so was he 
also to himself, where right and justice were concerned. A proof 
of thi$ is given, among others, in the matter of the far-famed wind- 
mill near Potsdam. As it was quite close to Sans Souci, its 
continual monotonous noise disturbed the quict of the royal philo- 
sopher, who, therefore, sent for the miller, and offered to him a very 
considerable sum for his property; but the man set a hich value 
on his mill, which afforded him a comfortable living, and which 
his father and grandfather had had before him. He, therefore, 
would not part with it. Frederic cajoled, and even made higher 
offers; but the miller persisted in his refusal. The king then, getting 
angry, blurted out: “If vou will not vield when I ask vou kindly, 
IT shall command you; and if you will not then obey, I shall take 
the stupid mill away from you.” Yet the miller, by no means 
overawed, replied to Frederic:  O no, that won't do; yes, if there 
were not such a thing as the Court of Exchequer!” The king 
immediately gave in, and the mill stands to this day, as a lasting 
memorial of Frederie’s sense of justice. The grandson was about 
to sell it to the crown, under the pressure of debt; Frederic 
William III., however, would not accept of the offer, but paid off 
the encumbrance, without buying the property. Napoleon, who, 
during his stay at Sans Souci, in the autumn of 1806, heard this 
story, declared it to be a fabrication; opining that Frederic’s self- 
control was incompatible with royal authority. 
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The king was cver ready to procure speedy justice, by the 
shortest road, for his poor subjects, artisans, burghers, and pea- 
sants; being always accessible to their applications for redress. 
Count Dohna, governor of Kénigsberg, having, notwithstanding 
repeated demands, left his tailor unpaid, the tradesman at last 
applied, by a petition, to the king, asking his Majesty to intercede 
for him; when, by return of post, he was answered that he should 
at once go to the count, to whom the king had notified his plea- 
sure, and who would be sure to pay. The tailor got his money, 
without a moment’s delay; for his noble debtor had received a 
severe reprimand, and a very peremptory order to pay. Foreigners 
were struck with the condition of the peasants in Prussia, which 
certainly was much better than that of the same class in other 
countries. “The spirit of the Prussian government,” Dr. Moore 
writes, in 17709, “is not favourable to great and independent lords, 
preventing the great as well as the small seigneurs from grinding 
and oppressing the country people. No peasantry in Europe is 
better off than the Prussian.” The treachery of the notorious 
Baron Warkotsch, who, during the Seven Years’ War, had made 
a plot for the purpose of delivering Frederic into the hands of the 
Austrians; principally originated in a wish to get Silesia, where his 
estates lay, back into the possession of Austria, in order that he 
might again be able to treat lis tenants in the Austrian fashion, 

For the improvement of public education, Frederic issued a 
regulation, on 12th of August 1763, in which education was made 
general, by the following enactments :—First, it was to be obli- 
gatorv on all parents, without exception, to send their children 
to school, and to pay as far as they were able; secondly, those 
parents who kept their children from school, should be liable to 
punishment ; the corporation were to pay from the poor funds for 
those who were unable to pay for themselves. I rederic himsclf 
ealled the question of education, “The hobby of his old age.” 
Ife was seriously of opinion that every peasant ought to study 
logic. But, somehow or other, money could not be found to give 
effectual aid. Tailors were the schoolinasters in the country; and, 
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worse than that, Frederic appointed, as teachers, ignorant invalids, 
in order to procure a pittance for them. 

It is generally known, and has often been censured, that Fre- 
deric had a dislike to German literature; yet he very well under- 
stood his own position with regard to it. When Mirabeau once 
said to him, how much it was to be lamented that he had been 
only the. Cesar, not the Augustus, of his people, Frederic replied: 
“You do not know what you are saying; just by not meddling 
with the scientific and literary concerns of my people, and by 
seeming not to take any interest in it, 1 am sure I have done 
more than if 1 had tried to proceed by force.” Frederic con- 
sidered as really learned men among the Germans, only Veter 
de Vineis, the chancellor of Frederic II. of Mohenstaufen; Ulrich 
von Hutten; Erasmus; Melanchthon; Thomasius; and Leibnitz. 
Of Lessing, his great contemporary, Frederic took no notice 
whatever. 

In his later years, the king was far from satisfied with the 
literature of France: “ If I were young, he said, I should take to 
the English and the Germans.” 

Frederic himself, who has left a considerable number of poetical, 
historical, political, and philosophical writings, wrote all in the 
French language. ‘The works of the philosopher of Sans Souci 
were published in five-and-twenty volumes; but, withal, in an 
incomplete and garbled edition, in 1788-89. A new complete 
and correct one has of late been undertaken, under the auspices of 
Frederic William IY. 

After the peace of ILubertsburg, Frederic concluded, mn 1764, 
the alliance with his eastern feighbour Russia, which has become 
fraught with such momentous consequences to Prussia. He was 
forced into it, as England, leaving him in the lurch during the 
most perilous time of the Seven Years’ War, concluded, single- 
handed, with France the ‘shameful peace” of Paris, as Junius 
has called it. The alliance with Russia was stipulated for eight 
years, each power promising to assist the other in its wars, with 
ten thousand men and two thousand horses. In case Russia 
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should be attacked by the Sublime Porte, or Prussia by France, 
subsidies should be given instead of troops. By a secret clause, 
the powers guaranteed to each other, never to allow Poland to be 
changed from an elective into an hereditary or absolute kingdom. 
Frederic knew very well, and even spoke of it in his writings, 
that the Great Elector once made the remark: “ The Russians are 
bears, which one must not unchain, as it 1s difficult to tie them up 
again.’ Nor did he like the Russians ;—after the battle of Zorn- 
dorf, he said to his companion, as Cossacks were brought in 
prisoners : “ Just look here, with such rabble I am to fight;’’-—but 
vet he was rather in awe of them. As early as 1744, the English 
ambassador, Lord Hyndford, writes: “ He is more afraid of Russia 
than of God.’ Also, in the Seven Years’ War, Frederic became 
only too well convineed of the bravery of the Russians. He had 
bitterly ridiculed the amorous empress Elizabeth, and used to call 
the Seven Years’ War only “ La guerre des trozs cotillons ;’’ mean- 
ing her, Maria Theresa, and Madame Pompadour. But he used 
every means of flattery with her suecessor, Catherine; whom he 
addressed as his “ best friend, the great Semiramis of the North.” 
He knew her very well, and described her character in the words: 
“ L’impératrice a infiniment desprit, aucune réligion, et les in- 
clinations de la défunte mais contrefaite de la dévote en méme 
temps.” 

After the expiration of the cight years, in 1772, he partitioned 
Poland, in strictest alliance with Russia, only remarking: “I shall 
alwavs be the friend of the Russians, but never their slave.” Not 
more than ten vears after, in 1782, Potemkin proposed the parti- 
tion of the “always disunited and fickle’ Poland, with the words: 
“We ought to have cut deeper into the flesh at the first partition: 
if we had partitioned the whole, instead of doing the child’s play 
of 1772, the outery would not have been greater.” Frederic, 
however, refused; directing his ambassadors to declare, at every 
opportunity, that “a farther partition was not to be thought of.” 
Count Gértz having given to the Russian minister an autograph 
letter of his Prussian Majesty, in which that refusal was defended 
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on political and moral principles; Potemkin read it three times, 
and then, shrugging his shoulders, returned it, with the words: 
“Well, indeed, I never should have believed your king to be so 
romantic.” Frederic, however, was by no means romantic: on 
the contrary, he was very practical. Whereas, by the first parti- 
tion, the whole of the Polish commerce fell into the hands of 
Prussia, the result showed how impolitic the second partition was : 
for when the south and the newly-acquired part of Prussia proper 
had to be treated as provinces of the kingdom, one conscquence 
among others was, that those magazines which, under Frederic, 
constituted the thews and sinews of the monarchy, were left to go 
to rack and ruin; so that the army had no longer a firm basis, 
and a dearth of the inost indispensable necessaries arose. 
Mirabeau states that the king had once the third book de 
Officiis of Cicero read to him, in which the Roman philosopher 
tries to prove that what is just must always be advantageous, and 
what is unjust always pernicious, in the end. The reader having 
quictly smiled, the king called out: “ What has come over you? 
why do you wish to dissemble? You are thinking of the partition 
of Poland.” The king used freely to confess, that he allowed 
himself to be induced to share in that arbitrary act,—which, indeed, 
had a very ugly look,—merely to avert great disasters from his 
own people, and from Poland itself. Frederic wrote on this sub- 
ject to Voltaire: “Il fallut recourir & ce partage, comme & l’unique 
moyen déviter une guerre générale.” The project evidently 
originated with Frederic, as he had the strongest interest in con- 
necting the kingdom of Prussia proper with Pomerania and 
Brandenburg, by the provinces lying between. Lmmediately after 
the Polish partition, Frederic took the title of “ King of Prussia;” 
instead of ‘* King zn Prussia,” which until then had been in use. 
The tyranny of the aristocrats in Poland, where there were only 
lords and serfs, was an abomination in Frederic’s eyes. There also 
the king principally took the part of the peasantry ; as, for instance, 
in the instructions given to Baron Von Domhardt, there occurs 
the following passage: “It is his Majesty’s intention that the 
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peasants shall be free men, and no slaves;”’ and at an earlier 
period (11th December 1773), he wrote to Voltaire: “ It was only 
fair that a country which has produced a Copernicus, should no 
longer have to languish under every sort of barbarity into which 
powerful’tvrants had plunged it.” 


CHAPTER XIV. ° 


COURT, PRIVATE LIFE, AND DAILY ROUTINE OF FREDERIC THE GREAT— 
HIS FRIENDS OF BOTH SEXLS, 


Freperic THe Great regularly resided, during the spring and 
summer, according to the state of the season, from the end of 
March, or the beginning or middle of April, to late in the autumn, 
at Sans Souci. Ile there inhabited the right side of the pavilion, 
which comprised three apartments, a bed-chamber, and a library. 
The three rooms—the reception, the music, and the oval dining- 
rooin—as also the bed-chamber, were permitted to be shown to 
strangers; but into the small library, wainscotted with cedar- wood, 
no one was introduced, except by Frederic himself. The bed- 
chamber was decorated with the portrait of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and an antique bust of Marcus Aurelius on the mantelpiece. 
Vrederie died in this room, and both it and the adjoining roval 
library have been ever since preserved exactly as it was when 
the hing inhabited at. The other apartments were extensively 
altered under Frederic Wilham TI. As Frederic dishked glaring 
colours or violent contrasts, all the curtains and coverings of the 
furniture in his rooms were violet, sky-blue, light green, pale 
pink or flesh-coloured, and trimmed with silver. The left side 
of the palace was reserved for the invited guests; especially for 
the hereditary prince and Prince Frederic of Brunswick, his 
nephews and favourites. Here also Voltaire was quartered. 

The king rose every morning in summer between three and 
four, rarely aficr four; and in winter at five. Lec slept only five 
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or six hours; in his old age, however, he took seven, and even 
eight or nine hours’ sleep. He was naturally disposed to be a late 
riser; but he combated this propensity with all the energy of his great 
mind: his servants were directed to put a wet towel on his face, 
if he did not rise at the appointed hour, when the alardin set for 
the purpose of awaking him had rundown. During the campaign 
on the Rhine, he once resolved to try how long he could hold 
out without sleeping, and by means of drinking strong coffee he 
kept himself awake four days; but at last he fell asleep whilst 
sitting at table. A quarter of an hour after the king was 
awakened, a fire was lit in the bed-room, summer and winter. 
Sitting on the bed, Frederic partially dressed himself, put on his 
boots and one of his casaquins ‘short house-coats), of a rich and 
mostly light blue stuff or velvet and embroidered with silver, which 
his sisters and nieces used to present him with. It was only when 
he was ill that he made use of a pelisse of sable, a gift of the 
Empress Elizabeth. As soon as he called out “ Here!” the foot- 
man entered with the letters sent in a sealed envelope by the 
senior cabinet councillor; these the king read, whilst the footman 
tied his pig-tail: they were letters which, from the seal, or from 
the report of the postmaster, were supposed to come from nobles. 
Of all the petitions of commoners, and all the other reports, 
memorials, or minutes of the different boards of the government, 
the king only read the extracts which it was the daily duty of two 
eabinet councillors to make. 

As soon as the king had concluded the perusal of these letters, 
he washed; and, in his later years, he put on his wig and hat, which 
he always wore, except when at table or when speaking with 
persons of high rank. Then the adjutant of the guards brought 
the list of strangers arrived at Potsdam; that of Berlin having 
already arrived with the letters. This list of strangers was made 
use of by the king to give every one an opportunity of applying 
to him directly:—if, in the report, he found the notice: “ Has 
business with his Majesty,’’ and the person had not presented 
himself with his request; he would often send a chasseur on horse- 
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back, for miles, after them. The adjutants-gencral now reported 
on military matters. When they were despatched, the king went 
to his library, to drink first of all several glasses of water, and then 
two or three cups of coffee. In his later years, he had a tea-spoon- 
ful of white mustard put into his coffec, as a preventive against 
apoplexy, and “to strengthen his memory.” At an earlier 
period, he used to breakfast on chocolate; but as he grew older, 
it no longer agreed with him. When at breakfast, the Berlin 
report and the reserved letters were read. 

After having taken his coffee, Frederic loitered about in his 
room for an hour or two, either plaving the flute, or eating fruit, of 
which he was very fond and a supply of which was always lyimg 
ready on the mantelpiece, and on the side-tables. This fruit he 
grew himself, in the costly and celebrated forcing houses, and on 
the walls of the terraces of Sans Souci. For the earliest cherries, 
in December to the middle of January, he paid two dollars each. 
“You will be inclined to scold,’ he once wrote to the keeper of 
his privy purse (I*redersdorf , ‘‘ because vesterday one hundred and 
eighty dollars’ worth of cherries were eaten; | shall earn the 
reputation of a spendthrift.” Whilst plaving the flute, he was 
plunged in meditation. These were the moments, as he once himself 
confessed to 1)’ Alembert, when his best thoughts occurred to him, 
as it were flowing towards him with the tide of harmony. 

As soon as Frederic laid down his flute, »oon after nine o'clock, 
the cabinet councillors entered, each in his turn; having arrived at 
the palace, from Berlin, between six and seven. They presented 
themselves before his Majesty, in full dress; transacted their 
business with him standing; and wrote the royal answers, word 
for word, in pencil on the reports. 

The cabinet councillors being despatched, the king had his hair 
powdered by his “chamber hussar,” and now donned his usual blue 
uniform. From ten to cleven he gave audiences; or, weather 
permitting, rode out or walked in the garden, followed by three 
greyhounds. Whether on horseback or on fovt, he carried with 
him his celcbrated crooked stick, a cane, the handle of which was 
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of guld and very richly set with diamonds. Frederic used this 
erooked stick until his death, when his widow received it and 
thenceforth used it in walking, leaning on it, to the end of her 
days. It is now preserved in the museum of curiosities at 
Berlin. At eleven o’clock, there was a parade at Potsdam, at 
which the watchword was given out. In fine weather, Frederic 
then used to drill the guards and some other regiments outside 
the town, for an hour, during which he took the entire command 
himself. Yet, although a very strict disciplinarian, he knew how 
to cheer up his men by some good-humoured joke, on fitting 
occasions. Inthe summer of 1767, there had been heavy rains 
and torrents had run from the hills; so that a pool was formed 
near the drill ground. The guards were advancing in a straight 
line, and suddenly stood befure the inundated spot; the king 
called, “ Halt!’ but immediately added: ‘ Well, my lads, have 
you not sworn to serve me by land and water?’ Al cried out, 
“Yes.” The king now gave the word of command, “ Battalion, 
advance! march!” and the guards, in the highest glee, waded, in 
their long white gaiters, through the water. In bad weather, the 
king, after the parade, wrote his private letters, or read. At twelve 
o'clock precisely, he sat down to dinner, remaining at table 
gencrally till three, but not unfrequently until four, or even five; 
as he had an idea, that man, whilst thus engaged, did not grow 
older. It was not till his later years that the fashion set in of 
dining so late as two in the afternoon. 

Frederic’3 dinner partics were celebrated: there used to be 
generally from seven to ten guests; officers, or men of letters, 
who were invited at ten in the morning. He was a most amiable 
host; whilst at table, his heart was on his tongue. Tle was always 
ready to join in the conversation, which was regularly carried on 
in French, on subjects of policy, history, religion, military affairs, 
and other topics of general interest. Jis favourite foreign guests 
were French, English, and Italians. 

Of the French who were about the king, the first place was held 
by Jean Battiste de Boyer, the celebrated Marquis D’Argens, He 
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was a native of Provence, and had formerly held a commission 
in the French army. Je was a tall, portly, well-made man, of 
extraordinary liveliness, full of wit and of imperturbable good 
humour: his repartecs were, indecd, often very cutting, and even 
eynical; vet nothing could execed his good nature. Ie possessed 
a store of learning, such as few Frenchmen of the world could 
boast of ; besides an uncommon talent for communicating infor- 
mation to others in so acceptable a manner as tended to give 
them a taste for the liberal sciences and fine arts. With all 
this, D’Argens was a very honest man, and perhaps the only 
Frenchman about the court who was sinecrely attached to the 
king. This vouth had been full of adventure. His peculiar 
phlegmatie disposition, in him curiously united to very warm 
passions, having soon disgusted him with military service; he 
threw up his commission in the cavalry regiment of Toulouse, 
which was garrisoned at Strasburg. He then fell in love with 
an actress, and wanted to marry her; and as his father, who was 
president at Aix. refused lis consent, the romantic lover escaped 
with his lady love to Spain, but was recognised, arrested, and 
earried back to France. Thereafter, D’Argens went, with the 
French ambassador [)’ Andesse, by Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, to 
Constantinople, where he staved five months. Ilere, as well as 
in the other places, he had repeated intrigues: he even married in 
the East, according to the usage of the country. On his return to 
France, he became an advocate at Aix. At that period, the love 
of science and the fine arts first awoke in him, and he began to 
occupy himself with music, painting, and philosophy. But, hand 
in hand with these studies, there was still a succession of gal- 
lantries, especially with actresses, fair dancers, and singers. With 
one of these he took up his abode at Marseilles. Yet, as his 
finances were in a very sad plight, he conceived, as he himself 
relates in his memoirs, the idea of marrving a very rich lady, but 
who had the less attractive accompaniments to her wealth, of being 
hunchhacked, chicken-breasted, and not quite three feet and a half 
in height. Unfortunately, he stood in the same relation to three 
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other handsome ladies, to each of whom he had promised marriage; 
and at last he determined, as the only means of escaping from 
such a dilemma, not to give an unjust preference to any of them. 
Thus leaving all four to their fate, he set out from Marseilles for 
Paris. Here he went on pursuing his gallantries and his studies; 
but at the same time also tried his luck at the gambling table, 
where, in the first hour and a half, he won six thousand livres at 
roulette. Three days after, he went to Rome, in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to the fine arts; yet his leisure hours were 
again taken up in paying his addresses to so many fair friends, 
that the jealous and vindictive Italian ladies compelled him, after 
only eight weeks, to think of effecting a safe retreat. He there- 
fore returned to Marseilles, and, in the war which broke out with 
Austria in 1733, he re-entered the military service; for which 
a wound received near Kcehl, and a fall from his horse after the 
siege of Philippsburg, incapacitated him before long. He then 
went a second time to Paris, and took to authorship. His Philo- 
sophie du Bon Sens drawing upon him the persecution of the 
clergy, he left France and lived most of his time in Holland, 
where he published the celebrated “ Lettres Juives.” About the 
year 1740, he went to Stuttgard, and here he found a patroness 
in the gallant mother of the famous Duke Charles, Maria Augusta. 
a princess of the house of Tour and Taxis. With this lady and 
her gons, who were to be brought up under the eye of Frederic, 
he came to Berlin, and lived with the duchess at the palace. It 
was not long before he was honoured with the intimate friendship 
of the king; who made him a chamberlain, with a pension of 
a thousand dollars, and appointed him director of the philosophical 
class of the Academy of Sciences. He enjoyed such favour with 
Frederic, that the latter, during the Seven Years’ War, kept up with 
him a continued correspondence; just as he did with Jordan during 
the Silesian campaigns. The reverence with which D’Argens 
treated the correspondence of the king, was altogether remarkable 
in such a man, and its perfect sincerity was unquestionable. He 
locked himself up in his room whenever he received one of the royal 
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letters; and being watched through the key-hole, the man, who, 
from fear of catching cold, was wont never to take off his two caps, 
was seen reading the epistle of his royal friend bareheaded. He 
kept them carefully under lock and key, and observed the greatest 
discretion in all his communications, concerning their contents. In 
1749, D'Argens married the witty and talented actress Babet 
Cochois, contrary to the king's wishes; yet she was the only lady 
who was permitted to live in the new palace, near Sans Souci, where 
Frederic had caused quarters to be fitted up for D’Argens. The 
Inarriage was a very happy one; D'Argens, however, although very 
fond of children, had none. Two young girls who were brought up 
by him, passed only as his adopted children. le is said, however, 
to have acknowledged one ag his illegitimate daughter, and even 
to have made her his heiress, two vears before his death; the 
naine of this young lady was Barbe Girault. The other being of 
the reformed religion, he made her hear, every Sunday, a sermon 
in the Calvinist Church. Ilis wife regularly attended mass. 
Jean, his faithful valet, and the cook, went every Sunday after- 
noon to the Lutheran service. As for himself, he neither heard 
sermon nor attended mass. D'Argens had many foibles. One 
of these, in particular, was his extraordinary fear of sickness, and 
especially of catching cold. On this account, he used always to wear 
a couple of night-caps and two dressing-gowns, one above the 
other; and he passed one-half of his life studying in bed. He 
generally rose only at noon, and would not retire to rest until 
three o'clock in the morning. Morcover, he was exceedingly 
superstitious ; an overthrown salt-cellar would frighten him as the 
worst of omens. (Qn account of these various foibles, he had 
much to suffer from the king; who, in his wonted manner, did not 
treat him very sparingly, baiting, and even sometimes maltreating 
him. Thus, when D’Argens was lying ill, Frederic, who thought 
his malady to be only imaginary, presented himself before him in 
the character of a priest, to administer to him, as a Papist, extreme 
unction by deluging the bed with oil: D’Argens merely re- 
inarked, ‘‘ Cela, passe raillerie.’ The king is likewise said to 
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have had the principal scenes of the scandalous book Therése 
la Philosophe—the authorship of which some ascribed to him, and 
others to Voltaire—illuatrated with drawings, in which the chief 
actors bore a striking likeness to the Marquis and Mademoiselle 
Cochois. With these representations, D'’Argens, one day, to his 
very great surprise and disgust, found his rooms had been de- 
corated during his absence. Notwithstanding all this, the marquis 
continued to live for thirty years with Frederic, whose unlimited 
confidence he always enjoyed; till, in 1769, being no longer able 
to bear the climate of Berlin, he bade the king farewell, and died 
in 1771, at the age of sixty-eight, under the deau soleil of his 
native country, at Toulon, in Provence. 

A second Frenchmen belonging to the king’s intimate circle, 
was the celebrated mathematician and philosopher, Pierre Louis 
Moreau de Maupertuis. Ile was born of a wealthy family of 
merchants of St. Malo, in Brittany; had served in the army, and 
risen to the rank of captain; and had taken part in the remarkable 
expedition of the French academicians, which Louis XV. sent, in 
1736, to Sweden, for the purpose of ascertaining the form of the 
globe near the north pole. Hlaving come to Berlin in 1740, at 
the invitation of Frederic, and accompanied him in the Silesian 
campaign; he was made a prisoner of war at Mollwitz, carried 
off to Vienna, and exchanged for the Bishop of Breslau, Count 
Sinzendorf. After 1716, Maupertuis occupied a position in 
Berlin, such as no savant had ever done before htm. [le became 
president of the Academy of Sciences, with a yearly salary of 
three thousand dollars and the precedence of a grand officer of 
the court. The year befure, he had married Mdlle. Von Bork, a 
lady of honour to the queen, and inistress of the household of the 
Princess Amelia. He was much esteemed by the king for his 
conversation, but gave him much annoyance by his pretensions. 
He was a true Frenchman; full of wit and vivacity, but somewhat 
odd, especially in his manner of dress. Ile kept strict order at 
the academy, and was a pleasant companion, a trustworthy friend, 
and a guod husband. But his vanity constantly implicated him 
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in quarrels, of which that with Voltaire, who wrote against him 
“The Doctor Akakia,” occasioned the most scandal. In his house 
he kept a complete menagerie of all sorts of animals, with which 
he made experiments in cross-breeding: he had also written a 
book, under the title of ‘“‘ Vénus Physique.” Those who came to 
visit him, were accompanied and followed from the court-yard 
through all the rooms, by a host of Icelandic dogs, cats, monkeys, 
and other such creatures. Jie kept a very large establishment in 
Berlin, but was three times absent on leave in France. On the 
third journey, on which he set out before the outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War, he died at Basle, in the arms of his friend Bernoulli, 
1759, aged sixty-one. 

Another Frenchman admitted to familiar intercourse with Fre- 
deric, was De la Mettrie; who was, like Maupertuis, the son 
of a merchant in St. Malo. in Brittany; author of the book, 
“DT Homme Machine ;” and formerly regimental surgeon in the 
French army. Notwithstanding his having been driven out from 
France, on account of his character as an atheist, he was, in 1748, 
appointed by Frederic as his reader. He, too, was in great 
favour for his lively wit and convivial qualities. But he was 
guilty of numerous indiscretions, repeating what was said to him 
in confidence, and retailing what had been spoken at the table 
of the king. He died in 175], not nore than forty-two years of 
age, of a fit of indigestion, occasioned by a truffled pasty which 
he had eaten at the French ambassador's, Lord Tyrconnel. As 
he prescribed for himself warm baths and bleeding, those about 
him remonstrated; but he merely answered: “ Qu’il vouloit ac- 
coutumer l’indigestion 4 la saignée,” and died. 

We have still to name the honest Darget, formerly secretary to 
the French ambassador, Marquis de Valori. Je was, from 1745 
to 1752, Frederic’s reader and private secretary, and afterwards 
his literary agent in Paris; and died, 1778, at the age of sixty- 
six. His place, as literary companion, was principally filled by 
de Catt, a French Swiss, whose acquaintance the king had made 
ou his Dutch journey in 1755, ina canal boat; and who, after 
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1758, was for twenty-one years the daily companion of the king, 
whose favour he maintained by his discretion and fidelity. After 
those twenty-one years, he fell into disgrace from unknown rea- 
sons; but had his full pay allowed to him, and lived, by turns, in 
Potsdam ‘and at his country-seat. ILis death did not take place 
until 1795. 

Of natives of the British Isles, the brothers Keith were 
among the chief favourites of the king. Being descended from a 
Seotch Jacobite family, they had fled from their country in 1715. 
George Keith, Lord Marischal, had entered the Spanish army, and 
served, as major-general, against the Emperor Charles VI. He 
then retired into the kingdom of Valencia; but, after the Scottish 
rebellion of 1745, he had to fly for safety to Russia, where his 
brother was a general officer. English diplomacy drove him from 
St. Petersburg to Venice ; from thence he came, in 1748, to Fre- 
deric, following the example of his brother, who had entered the 
Prussian service before him. In 1750, he went as ambassador to 
Paris and Madrid; in 1751, he received the Order of the Black 
Fagle; and, in 1754, he was appointed governor of Neufchatel, a 
post which he soon resigned: for, having reecived his pardon from 
the King of England, he hoped to be enabled to settle quietly in 
Scotland. He returned there aceordingly; but only to feel more 
bitterly his changed circumstances, as most of his estates were m 
the hands of strangers. He accordingly returned to the Conti- 
nent once more, in 1765, and went to live near the king, at Pots- 
dam. Frederic, who though so often deceived by the ingratitude, 
faithlessness, and malice of men, gave to this old friend of his the 
noble testimony, that ‘the good Milord had, so to speak, compelled 
him again to believe in virtue.’ Ile continued to enjoy the 
highest favour of the Prussian monarch, till his death, which 
occurred in 1778. Ilis age was never exactly ascertained, as 
he always kept the year of his birth a secret: some assert that 
he was born in 1685, which would make him ninety-three at his 


death. 
James Keith, his younger brother, had, for ten years, likewise 
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served in the Spanish army; and afterwards, for nineteen years, with 
the Russian forces, partly against the Turks, under Munnich, and 
partly against the Swedes, until 1747, when he entered the service 
of the King of Prussia. Two days after his arrival in Berlin, 
Frederic conferred upon him the rank of field-marshal; and, in 
1749, he appointed him governor of Berlin, at the same time creating 
him a Knight of the Black Eagle. He too enjoyed the highest 
confidence of the king; but was killed, at the age of sixty-two, in 
1758, near Hochkirch. ‘ He was,” says Formey in his eulogium, 
“ conversant with nine languages, knowing Gaclic, English, French, 
Spanish, Russian, Swedish, German, and Latin, and being able 
to read the Greek authors. He had visited all the courts of 
Europe, great and small, from that of the vice-legate of Avignon 
to the residence of the Tartar Khan; and had everywhere succeeded 
in making himself popular.” 

Next in the king’s friendship to the brothers Keith, was the 
English ambassador at Berlin, Sir Andrew Mitchell. Te accom- 
panied Irederic through the whole of the Seven Years’ War, and 
often—as, for instance, at Zorndorf—remained at his side in the 
hottest of the fight. In the winter quarters of Freiberg, in 1760, 
Frederic had, for many weeks running, no other companion at 
dinner but Sir Andrew Mitchell. Te possessed, ina high degree, 
the gift of repartee, which was so necessary with the king. When, 
in 1759, the English had taken Quebec, the king asked whether 
it was true? “Yes, sire.” said Sir Andrew, ° with the help of God.” 
“What!” replied Frederic, is God Almighty also one of your 
allies?” ‘“ Indeed, sire, he is,” Mitchell retorted; ‘and he is the 
only one to whom we do not subsidize.” Mitchell died in 1781, 
at Berlin. 

After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, until the conclu- 
sion of the alliance with England, in 1756, there was no English 
ambassador in Berlin; nor was the king very friendly disposed 
towards the English. Wraxall, who, having, in his “ Tour round 
the Baltic,” spoken ill of the partition of Poland, was not received 
by Frederic; states that the king had never liked the English, 
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and had borne them a grudge ever since the withdrawal of the 
subsidies, in the year 1762. When, in the war of the Bavarian 
succession, English officers offered to serve as volunteers under his 
command, Frederic declined it, with the remark, “ Je ne veux pas 
de chambre basse au milieu de mon armée.” 

Of Italians, Frederic esteemed the highest, Count Algaretti 
and Abbé Bastiani. The former, born at Padua, in 1712, the 
same year as the king, was the son of a rich merchant; and, 
although not of aristocratical birth, was a man of the most elegant 
and courtly manners, and, at the same time, of the most pliant 
adroitness. Frederic created him a count, and called him “The 
Swan of Padua.” He died in 1764, at Pisa. Abbé Bastiani, 
who had once, when ¢ country privst in the Italian Tyrol, been kid- 
napped by the crimps of Frederic William, had afterwards entered 
the service of Cardinal Sinzendorf, and was made bv Frederic a 
canon of Breslau. He was a handsome man, of a joviai turn, and 
was, every vear, and often for many weeks, a welcome guest at Pots- 
dam; being exceedingly beloved by the king, as a well-informed 
and agreeable companion. He was very witty, and yet very 
modest, and never spoke ill of any one to the king. After hear- 
ing of Frederic’s death, he soon followed him, taking to his grave 
the promise of the reversion of the see of Breslau. Italian officers 
the king disliked, from other reasons than those which applied to 
the English. He wrote on this subject one day to a colonel: “I 
am very well disposed towards the Italians, as I prove by the very 
considerable salaries which I pay tothe singers at my opera. But, 
among my troops, [ should apprehend discontent and grumbling 
on account of their well-known efleminacy; therefore you may 
give a polite refusal to all such as apply to you for commissions.” 
Yet the king made exceptions also in this respect; as, tor instance, 
in favour of Colonel Pinto, one of his daily companions during the 
latter years of his life. 

Lastly, some of the Swiss are to be mentioned, Generals Von 
Lentulus, Von Warnery, and the amiable De Rosieres. Robert 
Scipio, Baron Lentulus, was descended from a race, traced, by 
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family tradition, back toarunaway monk of Naples; who, after various 
adventures, and a seven years’ imprisonment in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, came, in 1559, to Geneva, and died, a Protestant minis- 
ter, at Cliven, in the Valteline. The general was born at Vienna, 
and had first served in the Austrian army. In 1746, he came to 
Prussia, where he became aide-de-camp to the king, and, in 1748, 
son-in-law to the Master of the Horse, Von Schwerin. Ata later 
period, in 1768, he returned to the country of his fathers ; received, 
in 1777, the Order of the Black Eagle; remained in office until 
1779; and died, as high bailiff, at KGnitz, at the age of seventy- 
two. He was a remarkably handsome man, and a brave soldier 
as well as a polite courticr. Warnery was the map who, in the 
Seven Years’ War, fired the first shot; for, with three others, he 
surprised the Savon fortress of Stolpen. When, in 1758, Schweid- 
nitz was surrendered, he thought it best to take his departure ; 
after which he entered the Polish service, and died in it—in 1786, 
a few months before Frederic—at Breslau. Louis de Rosieres, a 
native of Nion, in the Canton de Vaud, caine from the service of 
Sardinia, to Frederic, so late as 1770; was appointed commandant 
of Silberberg, in Silesia; and dicd in 1778, a general, at Schén- 
walde. 

The German friends and companions of I'rederic were mostly 
generals and officers. The adjutants-general, who possessed a par- 
ticular influence owing to their office, were always near the king. 
At the commencement of the reign of Frederic, this post was held by 
Count Frederic Scbastian Truchsess, of Waldburg,* sprung from 
the Prussian branch of the illustrious Swabian family of that name ; 
and, by Count Frederic William Finkenstein, who, as one of the 
first victims of the war, fell, in 1741, at Mollwitz, sword in hand, 
under the eye of the king. Of the later adjutants-gencral, two 
enjoyed the king's special regard: Hans Charles von Winterfeldt, 
killed in 1768, at Moys; and the natural son of the hereditary 








* Count Truchsess was, with Bielefeld, sent to Hanover and London, with 


the announcement of the accession of Frederic. Le fell, in 1745, at Hohen- 
friedberg. 
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Prince of Dessau, Henry William von Anhalt, who, in 1783, 
became governor of Kénigsberg. 

Of the few German civilians about the king, one must not be 
forgotten: Karl Ludwig Baron Von Péllnitz, who, in some sort, 
was at the court of Frederic the Great what Gundling had been 
at the court of his father. Ile was born in 1691, at Issum, in the 
archbishopric of Cologne, of a good and even distinguished family. 
His father’s sister was the wife of the Marquis Francois Du 
Hamel; who died as the generalissiao of the republic of Venice, 
leaving all his property to his nephew. Pollnitz’s first appoint- 
ment was as groom of the chamber, under the first King of Prussia. 
After the great reduction of the court, under Frederic William L., 





he travelled, and gaincd a reputation by his “ Lettres et Mémoires,” 
in which he communicated his observations on the principal courts 
of Europe, and which were first published in 1727. In 1735, the 
scandalous “Saxe Galante” was published, undoubtedly written 
by him, although he withheld hix name; nor is there any doubt 
but that he is the anonymous author of the “ Histoire Secréte de 
la Princesse D’ Alten (.Ahlden) Sophia of Zell,” which was published 
in 1732. About this time, he succeeded in obtaining from Frede- 
ric William I. an appointment as chamberlain. Under Frederic 
II., he became preméer chambellan. Frederic treated Péllnitz as 
he deserved. Even as crown prince, he spoke of him as ‘ an infa- 
mous fellow, very amusing at dinner, but afterwards to be locked up.” 
One day, I’ rederic commissioned him to procure some turkeys. Péll- 
nitz speedily got the birdy, and, hoping to gain the royal favour 
ay a man of wit, sent them, with the four words, “ Voila les din- 
dons Sire.” Frederic thereupon caused one of the leanest bullocks 
to be purchased, and had its horns gilt; after which it was taken 
to the quarters of Pillnitz, a note being at the same time handed 
to Péllnitz, with the four words, ** Voila le boeuf Péllnitz.” Hav- 
ing been foolish enough to run through the large fortune left to Lim 
by his uncle, he never got out of debt again. In 1744, the Barun 
hoped to be able to retrieve his fortune, by a marriage with a wealthy 
Roman Catholic lady at Nuremberg; and therefore asked for his 
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dismissal, The king himself, on that occasion, dictated a certifi- 
cate of character for him, in which the full contempt of a superior 
genius at the wretched inanity of a courticr, disports itself with 
the keenest sarcasm. The following is a passage from it: “ As 
we are pleased not to deny to his good conduct, the testimonial for 
which he has applied to us, considering the important services 
rendered to our royal court by his facctious pranks, and by the 
amusement which he afforded to his late Majesty, our royal father; 
we do not hesitate to declare, that, during the time which the 
Baron has gloriously spent in our service, he has neither committed 
highway robbery, nor been a cut-purse nor a slow poisoner; that he 
has neither offered violence to ladies, nor wantonly injured any 
one at ourcourt; but always conducted himself as a galant homme, 
and as it behoved his birth; and always made an honest use of those 
gifts with which Providence has endowed him, namely, to attain 
that object which is the end of all comedies, representing the ridi- 
culous in man ina gav and agreeable manner, with a view to cure 
others of it.” 

Pollnitz thereafter left Berlin, and, to please his intended bride, 
embraced Popery; but without earning the expected fruit. The 
lady having made inquiries about her lover, did not care to 
purchase the empty honour of being called a baroness, with 
the loss of her large fortune; and accordingly gave Péllnitz his 
dismissal. 

The poor baron was now in such great distress, that he wanted to 
go into a monastery. Without money, or any prospect of finding a 
suitable appointment, he addressed from Nuremberg a most humble 
petition to the king, praying his Majesty to restore him to his 
former office at court, and, at the same time, hinting his readiness 
to return tu the Protestant religion. T*rederic, however, indignant 
at a courtier who felt no compunction at changing his religion like 
a pair of old gloves, answered him: “ Whether you are Calvinist, 
Catholic, or Lutheran, matters nothing to me; but, if you will 


allow yourself to be circumcised, I will take you back into my 
service,” 
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On his return to Berlin, in July 1744, he was again received into 
favour by the king; who re-appointed him as his first chamberlain. 
The conditions, indeed, were not much to the honour of Pollnitz. 
They were: firstly, it shall be proclaimed throughout Berlin, by the 
beat of druin, that every one is forbidden, under a fine of one hun- 
dred ducats, to lend to the baron either money or goods; secondly, 
Pollnitz is forbidden ever to sct his foot in the house of any foreign 
minister, or to mect them at other houses, or to disclose to them 
anything of the king’s conversation; and, lastly, if Poéllnitz is 
invited to the table of the king, he shall, when the other guests 
are in good humour, strictly avoid ‘de prendre mal & propos des 
visages d’un cocu.”” The king wrote under it, with his own hand: 
“Si vous aimez mieux servir les cochons que des grands princes, 
comme vous l'avez dit, vous ne pouvez .manquer de condition, et 
vous trouverez en Westphalie de l'emploi. Allez, vous étes un 
Indigne, et si je vous tire de la misére, ce n'est que par pitié.” 
Nevertheless, Frederic, from time to time, paid the baron’s debts; 
but kept him tight, as he was well aware that Pollnitz was entirely 
incapable of taking care of money. On his begging for an increase 
of allowance, the king ordered a bushel of oats to be thrown on the 
floor of his room. IT'rederie once wrote to him: ‘ Quand serons 
nous sages? trois jours aprés jamais.” After the Seven Years’ 
War, Péllnitz managed the comedy and the ballet in Berlin, and 
was sometiines invited to visit the king at Potsdam ; and he died at 
the age of eighty-four, as premier Chambellan du Rot, in 1775, in 
Berlin. Within one vear of his death, he had turned Papist a 
second time. Once he had been able to make himself really useful ; 
when, in 1763, a Turkish ambassador came to Berlin, Péllnitz 
was the only man who had still anv knowledge of the old court 
etiquette. 

Frederic’s table was not costly, but choice and dainty. It was 
generally served with eight dishes; four French, two Italian, and 
two prepared according to his peculiar fancy, and from his own 
receipt. He used to say, ‘Ie who is not content with eight dishes, 
will not be satisfied with eighty.” 
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One of the last bills of fare, of August 5, 1786, twelve days 
before his death, was as follows :— 


Avaust 5. Dinner.—H1s MAsesty’s Taner. 


Name of the Cook 
Henaut. 1 Soupe aux choux 4 la Fouqué.t (The crosses which the king made 
testified his approval of the dish). 

Pfund. 1 Du boeuf aux panais et carottes.t 

Vorgt. 1 Des poulets en cannelon aux concombres farcis au blanc a l’Anglaise 

(was struck out; the king substituted: dvs cotelettes dans du papier). 
Dionisius. 1 Petits patés A la Romaine. 
1 Young pigeon roasted. 
Pfund. 1 Du Saumon 4 la Dessau.+ 
Blesson. 1 De filets de Volaille & la Pompadour avee langue de boeuf et cro- 
quets. 
Dionisius. 1 Portuguese cake (struck out; des gaufres put instead). 
Pfund. Green peas.t 
Fresh herrings.t 
Pickled gherkins. 

Frederic was particularly fond of highly seasoned meats, and 
French or Italian made dishes, and especially of polenta, an Italian 
mess, prepared with maize and cheese; he also liked pies, especially 
eel pies; cakes; pastry; and, like his father, ham with green kale. 
Frederic’s style of gormandizing was, however, very different from 
that of the old king; the son preferred dainty and choice cookery. 
Every morning, and even sometimes the evening before, the bill 
of fare was presented to him, which he often altered with his own 
hands: it would also happen now and then, if a favourite dish was 
ordered, that he had the dinner served a quarter of an hour before 
the regular hour of noon. Noél, his maitre d’hotel, during the 
latter part of his reign, enjoyed his particular favour. Frederic 
even vouchsafed to him a very learned culogium, purporting to 
be written by the Emperor of China, on the occasion of his having 
made a sublime culinary invention, the bombe a la Sardanapale ; 
of which, it may be observed in passing, De la Mettrie did not 
die, notwithstanding Lord Dover’s assertion. During dinner, the 
king made pencil] marks against the different iteins of the bill of 
fare, to speak about it afterwards to the maitre d’hotel. Frederic 
had twelve well-paid cooks, partly French and partly Germans; 


also some Italians, Russians, and English. Each had his own 
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special branch, all of them being under the orders of the maitre 
d’hotel. The latter personage made his appearance during 
dessert, to receive his meed of praise and honour from the lips of 
his gastronomic royal patron. The dinner was generally served 
on the finest china, in two courses; the dessert consisting only of 
fruit. Of wines, Frederic preferred the French, drinking generally 
Bergerac or Moselle, nearly a whole bottle at a sitting; mixing 
it, however, with water. Sometimes he would also take some 
glasses of Champagne or Tokay: of the former he was very fond, 
until Suhm warned him of it, referring to the example of Louis 
XIV., who, like Frederic, had suffered in his younger days from 
spasms in the stomach, and had therefore most scrupulously con- 
fined himself to Burgundy mixed with water. To Rhenish wine, 
Frederic objected on different grounds; he felt assured that it 
had given the gout to his father, from whom he had himself in- 
herited that complaint. He used to say: “Si on veut avoir un 
avant-gofit de la pendaison on n’a qu’ a boire du vin du Rhin,” 
pretending that it was so sour as to contract one’s throat. The ex- 
penditure of the royal kitchen was set down at twelve thousand 
dollars a-year, for which eight dishes were to be served for the 
table of the king, and eight for the marshal’s table; dinner and 
supper of three dishes each for ten or twelve servants; and cold 
meat for the king’s dogs. If there were guests, as many ag thirty 
dishes would be given, which were charged extra; as were also 
the banquets given by the king at the reviews and at the ridottos. 
Frederic paid for every dish at the rate of three hundred and sixty- 
five dollars a-year; as he wrote to a captain’s widow, who was 
ill, and to whom he could not at the moment give a pension: 
“‘T shall have every day a dish less at my table, which is three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars a-year.” As the price of provi- 
sions had considerably increased since the estimate for the kitchen 
expeqditure was first made, the twelve thousand dollars were no 
longer sufficient: at which the king grumbled; but, after all, paid 
the deficit. But here also he exercised the strictest control. He 
writes to Fredersdorf, between 1740-50: “I may eat very well, 
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and the cooks can give just the same as before, only they must 
not steal half of the provisions; otherwise there is every day an 
extra expense of eleven dollars. I assure you that our feeding is 
not costly, only dainty.” In a kitchen account in 1784, it was 
stated that the extra consumption amounted to twenty-five dollars 
ten groschen one and a fifth pfennig. I*rederic wrote under it: 
“ Robbery; for there were about. a hundred oysters on the table, price 
four dollars; cakes, two dollars; liver, one dollar; fish, two dollars; 
Russian cakes, two dollars; total, cleven dollars. As there has 
been an extra dish to-day,—herrings and peas, which may cost one 
dollar, —everything beyond twelve dollars is barefaced robbery.— 
Frederic.” The king kept a sharp look-out; and whenever he 
remarked that anvthing was purloined from the table, he would 
most vehemently thunder out his wrath. He one day remarked on 
this point, to the minister of state Von Herder, who came to him, 
when he was just administering a reprimand to a footinan who 
had put a bottle of wine in his pocket: “ Have I not every reason 
to knock these ragamutins on the head? Don’t you see, that if 
I let them have their own rascally way, I should soon not havea 
penny left, to assist distressed subjects 7” Lord Malmesbury men- 
tions that one evening, during the Seven Years’ War, the king 
had, at Leipzic, a small party to supper; and among others, General 
Cocceji, who had just returned from England. Frederic asked 
the general, what sort of wine claret was, and whether he could 
procure some for him. Cocevji at once offered to send for a hogs- 
head. “ A hogshead,” replied the king, * how much will that be?” 
“A crown dollar a bottle.” “ If that’s the case,’ answered his 
Majesty, “vou had better only send for a dozen; and then I shall 
have to grind a Saxon peasant, to get my money back again.” 
Frederic evidently wished to impress those from whom he drew 
his subsidies with an idea of his frugality. 

After dinner, which. in the ordinary course of his routing was 
over by three, the king again played the flute for half an hour. 
He then began to sign the letters written in the meanwhile by 
the cabinet councillors; which took another half hour or more. 
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Tt was Frederic’s invariable practice, to have every memorial 
answered on the day it came in. Sentences of death only, he 
always kept tothe next day. Besides his signature or his initials, 
he now and then added some of those remarks and postscripts 
which have become celebrated, from their laconic brevity, their 
striking wit, and their wretched spelling. After having despatched 
business, Frederic drank his coffee. The later hours of the after- 
noon, from four to six, were generally devoted to reading and 
composition; or he received strangers: from six to seven there 
was a concert, to which those only were admitted who received a 
special invitation. The king himself assigned the parts for two 
violins, an alto-viola, a violoncello, a bassoon, and a piano; him- 
self playing the flute. Lord Malmesbury asserts, that although 
Frederic shut himself up for hours to practise his part, yet he 
always trembled when he began to play: such was his dread of 
false notes. Adagios, especially, he executed in a masterly 
style. Ife was accompanied every alternate month by the great 
pianist, Emanuel Bach, who afterwards settled at Lamburgh; and 
by Fasch, the founder of the Berlin Liedertafil (society for vocal 
music). Fasch assured Zelter, that he hal heard the impressive 
and dignified execution of the adagio in the highest perfection, onlv 
from three virtuosos: the king on the flute; Emanuel Bach on the 
piano; and Francis Benda on the violin. At a concert, given 
during the visit of the electress-dowager, Maria Antonia of Saxony, 
in autumn 1770, in which this princess, a very distinguished 
amateur performer, played the piano and sang; the king, sup- 
ported by his old master, Quantz, played the first flute; the 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick, the first violin; and the Prince 
of Prussia (afterwards King Vrederic William II.), the violon- 
cello. After the war of the Bavarian succession, the concerts were 
discontinucd ; the hing, who had lost his front teeth, and whose 
hands began to shake, was unable to play the flute any longer. 
The cabinet councillors had thereafter to come to him from Berlin, 
as early as four o'clock in the morning. On the first occasion of 
their doing so, he said to them: “The state of my health obliges 
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me to give you this trouble, which for you will not be of long 
duration. My life being on the decline, I am compelled to make 
the best of the time which I still have left. It does not belong 
to me, but to the nation.” 

The concerts during summer were followed by his usual walk, 
between the summer palace of Sans Souci and the ‘ New Palace.”’ 
He was usually attended in these walks by his faithful companion 
in arms, the old general Count Schwerin, master of the horse, a 
rather short and stout gentleman; who, very often, was scarcely 
able to follow him, and although lagging much behind, got into a 
violent perspiration, which vastly amused the king, who always 
showed off his own activity, and stepped out bravely. The con- 
certs or the promenades were followed bv supper, which the king 
discontinued only after the Seven Years’ War. These celebrated 
evening banquets inthe marble saloon of Sans Souci, were par- 
ticularly merry; even the scofting Voltaire mentions them with 
the greatest commendations, saving of them, in his notorious 
“Vie privée de Fredéric :’—“ Le roi avoit bien de lesprit et en 
faisoit avoir; et ce quil y a d’extraordinaire, c'est que je n’ai 
jamais fait de repas si libres.” These suppers often laated till 
midnight, and even bevond it. 

As, in the latter part of his life, Frederic did not sup himself, 
a table was laid for guests at half-past eight; but the repast lasted 
only half an hour. The evening was then spent in reading and 
conversation. After having dismissed the company, gencrally 
about ten o'clock, he would stand before the fire, where he took 
off his clothes himself; put on his night things; dismiss his 
valets ; and go to sleep without a light in his room and quite alone, 
generally falling asleep at once. If, during the night, the king 
felt thirsty, he drank wine and water; a bottle of Champagne, and 
Burgundy and water, with a salver and a glass, being placed every 
night beside his watch. In the ante-room, two valets only were 
sitting up; and before the palace, there was a guard of a corporal 
and six picked grenadiers, which was supplied every day from 
the guard post of the palace at Potsdam. 
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Through the winter, until the end of March or the beginning of 
April, the king resided at Potsdam. In spring and autumn, the 
reviews and field-days of the army took place. About the middle 
of June, the so-called minister-review was held; when all the 
ministers of the General Directorium, and the directors of the 
regie, had to assemble, to give account of receipts and expenditure; 
and to have their estimates renewed. This was, indeed, a hard 
day for those gentlemen, They arranged themselves, early in the 
morning, in a semicircle, at the pavilion of Sans Souci, looking in 
silent reverence towards the door from which their royal master 
was toemerge. He never made them wait long: on entering, he 
raised his three-cornered hat, which he wore awry; and said with 
a sonorous voice: “ Bon jour, Messieurs!” Ife then approached, 
scrutinizing them, with his severe and piercing glance, from head 
to foot. This lasted for several minutes, after which the exami- 
nation commenced; when every one had to give strict account 
concerning the state and progress of business in his own par- 
ticular department. Had he a pertinent and well-supported 
answer to give, the king was satisfied, and concluded his exami- 
nation by remarking: “Fh bien!” On the other hand, if the 
minister showed any hesitation, or was not able to give a satisfac- 
tory answer, the king would apostrophize him somewhat in the 
following style: “These are flimsv excuses, sir! If, the next time, 
I catch vou tripping again, I shall send vou to Spandau! Mind 
that!” Whilst delivering such a censure, his Majesty would 
occasionally give, to the reprimanded ministers, three smart taps 
with his crooked stick on the shoulder. 

After the “minister-review,’” followed the season which Fre- 
deric called his own vacation; when he drank the waters at Eger 
and Pyrmont, where a select company of friends were invited to 
meet him. As he felt great benefit from his stay at those places, 
he made as regular a practice of it as of bleeding four times 
a-year. About the middle of August, he set out for Silesia, where 
he stayed for several days at Breslau, to transact the financial busi- 


ness with the ministers there. In the beginning of September, 
P 
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he was back at Sans Souci; and about the end of that month, the 
celebrated grand autumnal maneuvres took place at Potsdam, to 
which people of all classes, and, in later years, even from all the 
countries of Europe, used to crowd. At the end of November, the 
palace of Potsdam received its royal inhabitant for the winter. 
About Christmas, the king went to Berlin, to hold his carnival; 
where he gencrally passed the whole month, from Christmas eve 
to the 24th of January, his birth-day. The 18th of January, 
the anniversary of the coronation of the first King of Prussia, was 
celebrated with the utmost splendour; the court dining on that 
day from the golden dinner-service, which had cost 1,300,000 
dollars and which was used for the first time in December 1743. 
This magnificent plate was preserved until the disastrous year of 
1806. The Queen and the princesses used to wear, on the anni- 
versary of the coronation, the splendid dresses with which the 
king presented thein on everv New- Year's day. Frederic, in the 
earlier part of his reign, received the congratulations on the new 
year in Berlin, in person; afterwards, he sent to the officers of 
the garrison of Berlin his good wishes, delivered to them with 
the parole on parade, © for their health, long life, and speedy 
promotion; sometimes also, ‘for a closer application to their 
duties.”’ On the same day, the king made considerable presents 
in money, to the whole of the royal household and to the army. 
The king made his appearance at the drawing-room of the queen, 
and also occasionally dined with her; more rarely, he went to 
Prince Henry, or to the Princess Ameha. With the latter, 
Frederic used to have, on New- Year's eve, what was called a “table 
de confidence,” the dishes for which were raised by machinery 
to the dining-room, in the second story, 80 that no attendants were 
required: by the side of every cover, there was a so-called 
“tambour: the guests had only to write on a slip of paper what 
thev wanted, and to lower the “tambour,” which then brought 
back whatever was asked for. To these confidential parties, four 
very accomplished and intelligent ladies, friends of the king,. 
were besides invited; of whom more hereafter. As on the last 
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evening of the year, ladies are the acknowledged rulers; every one 
of those fair guests used to find, under her napkin, a crown and 
sceptre of sugar, as ‘a symbol of the sweetness of their sway.”’ 
On the day before the 24th of January, his birth-day,—or early 
in the following morning, or sometimes on the same day, after 
the drawing-room,— Frederic returned to Potsdam; whilst in the 
evening, Prince Henry celebrated the king’s birth-day by a great 
masked ball. Inconvenient as this carnival’s journey became to 
Frederic in his later years, he never missed it, as it attracted 
strangers to the capital, which thus became more animated. Play 
was not allowed at the court of Berlin; all games of hazard being 
prohibited throughout the monarchy. 

“ Point de femme dans le gouvernement de rien au monde,” 
Frederic wrote, when not vet twenty-one vears old, from Ruppin 
in 1732 to Grumbkow; and he never in his life departed from 
that maxim, or had a mistress who exercised anv influence upon 
him. The marriage into which he was forced, served, indeed, to 
confirm him in the manner of life which had become habitual to 
him. It is true, he confessed to his sister that he did not find 
his wife altogether unloveable, and that he hoped she might be 
made something of. Thus he lived at Rheinsberg with Elizabeth 
Christina, as it appeared, quite contentedly, without, however, 
having any children by her. Tut after his accession, he carried 
out the resolution which he had expressed before his marriage: 
“ Je la planterai 14 aussitdt que je serai le maitre.” He retired 
to his bachelor solitude at Sans Souci, which the queen was never 
once invited to visit. He assigned to her the palace of Schén- 
hausen for a summer residence, whither he caine only once, in 1744, 
on the occasion of the betrothal of his sister, afterwards Queen of 
Sweden. After the death of his mother, he also left to Elizabeth 
the palace and park of Monbijou. He saw her very rarely. When 
he dined with her in Berlin during carnival, he sat epposite to 
her without addressing one word to her, only bowing to her on 
entering, sitting down, and rising. She was too bashful, awkward, 
and simple for him: he used to call her the ‘dumb lady,” bat 
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always acknowledged the goodness of her heart; paying her, how- 
ever, before the world every possible attention, and strictly taking 
care that the court should render her every honour that was due to 
her asa queen. Only between 1770 and 1780, when she was suf- 
fering from gout, the king inquired at dinner how she was; after 
that time, he mentioned her no more. She survived the king eleven 
years, dving in 1797, in the eighty-second year of her age.—She 
is the author of a French translation of Gellert’s Spiritual Hymns. 

The onlv lady for whom Frederic, as king, showed a tender 
interest, was the first danseuse of the Italian opera in Berlin, 
the celebrated Barbara de Campanini, generally called Signora 
Barberini; enchanting as well by her matchless grace and beauty, 
as by her elegant and engaging manners. She -had shone in 
Venice, Paris, and in London, where Bielefeld saw her in 1740, on 
the stage of Covent Garden. In Venice, the Prussian resident 
engaged her, in 1744, for the roval opera of Berlin; a contract 
being signed by both parties, according to which she was to 
receive seven thousand dollars a-year. The lady broke this 
engagement, for the sake of ber lover Mr. Mackenzie, who wanted 
to marry her. The senate of the Venetian republic, to whom the 
king addressed «a complaint, consented to procure redress only 
when Frederic laid an embargo on the whole luggage of the 
Venetian ambassador, Chevalier Campello, who was about to go 
to London. The fair danseuse was now sent under an escort to 
the Austrian fronticr: from thence, by the court of Vienna, to 
Peterswalde, on the confines of Bohemia and Saxony; and then, 
by order of the Saxon government, to the Prussian territory. 
She was followed throughout the journey by Mr. Mackenzie; who, 
however, had, at the request of his family, to leave Berlin and 
to return to England. The Barberini settled with her mother 
in Berlin, and gained high favour in the eyes of the king, who 
increased her salary to twelve thousand dollars; a sum which he 
never again allowed to a stage beauty. I'rederic dined several 
times with her, at the so-called confidence-table, in select company; ¢ 
or he saw her after the opera, at General Rothenburg’s. 
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At the couft masquerades, the king used to drink tea with her 
in her private room. Her portrait, painted by Pesne, was hung in 
the library of the king. Frederic wrote affectionate letters to her, 
in which he called her “‘Charmante Barberini,’ and praised her 
“fine eyes.’’ Yet the fascinating Barberini had, besides, a host of 
other more or less favoured admirers, Count Rothenburg, Count 
Algarotti, Chevalier Chazot, and many others; French, English, 
Italians, Russians, and Poles. One of the most ardent, who 
afterwards married her, was the son of the Chancellor, Baron 
Cocceji. He was a very tall man, of giant strength, and of a very 
violent temper. As often as Signora Barberini danced, he procured 
a place close to the stage. One cvening, believing her to have 
cast more affectionate glances upon a rival sitting by his side 
than upon himself, he was so completely overcome by his jealousy, 
that he suddenly pounced upon his neighbour, took him up like 
a child, and flung him towards the signora upon the stage. The 
king, who was in his box, quictly allowed the play to go on. As, 
next morning, the old Chancellor, in the greatest dismay, drove to 
the king; Frederic contented himself with sending the hot-headed 
lover to the fortress of Glogau—but as a privy councillor of justice. 
In 1748, soon after this scene, the lady went with her sister to 
England; and on her return in 1719, she was married to Coccej1, 
who was not more than twenty-five vears of age. This union, 
which had been so ardently desired, lasted forty vears; but after 
the death of the king, the Barberini obtained a divorce, and was, 
in 1789, ennobled as Countess Campanini. She possessed three 
estates in Silesia, the proceeds of which she directed to be applied 
to the foundation of an establishment for the benefit of young 
ladies of the nobility. Cocceji, the last of his celebrated house, 
died as president of the Provincial Court at Glogau. It would be 
remarkable, if there was any truth in what the Chevalier Zimmer- 
mann says concerning the jilted Scotchman Mackenzie; that, as a 
friend and near relation of Lord Bute, he had done a good deal 
., towards inspiring the latter with his undying hatred to Frederic. 
Of his sisters, the king in his youth loved most the Margravine 
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of Baireuth; in his later years, the Princess Amelia was his 
confidant. She lived unmarried in Berlin. It was at her house 
where, on New-Year’s eve, he used to meet the four clever ladies 
of the “confidence table.’”’ These were the Countess Camas, the 
Baroness Kannenberg, the Countess Kamecke, and Madame de 
Morien. 

The two former were considerably older, and the two latter 
vounger, than the king. Madame de Camas he used to call his 
‘dear mamma.’ Madame de Kannenberg was considered a lady 
of most energetic mind, but very kind-hearted. The third lady 
was daughter of the Russian ambassador at. Berlin and the Hague, 
Count Alexis Golofkin. The fourth, Madame de Morien, was, for 
her vivacity, called by the king, ‘Le Tourbillon.” 

All these ladies. young and old, could obtain many things from 
Frederic that he would have refused to his courtiers, and even to 
his generals. Among those of the highest rank, there were espe- 
cially three German princesses whom the king distinguished by 
his esteem: the Landgravine Caroline of Darmstadt, who was 
mother-in-law of Prederic’s nephew and successor, the Prince of 
Prussia, a lady of eularged mind and iasculine understanding (2n- 
gen ror, Frederic had inscribed on her bust); the equally strong- 
minded Duchess Mariane of Zweibriicken| (Deuxponts), with 
whose help he foiled the plan of the Austrian cabinet for the aequi- 
sition of Bavaria: aud the Electress Maria Afitonia of Saxony, 
of the house of Bavaria, whom he knew from the time of the 
Seven Years’ War, and with whom he kept up a continued cor- 
respondence. Ife, however, defeated her attempt to deprive her 
son Frederic Augustus of the succession, when she wanted to 
declare him illegitimate before the Dict of Ratisbon. 

Lastly, we must not omit an English lady who had the honour 
to gain the sympathies of this extraordinary man: the famous 
Duchess of Kingston, formerly Miss Chudleigh. “The Pope and 
Frederic the Great were at the head of her list of admirers,” as is 
stated by Horace Walpole. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THEATRE AND ORCHESTRA-—LIBRARY AND PICTURE GALLERY — BUILD- 
INGS—HORSES AND DOGS—SYMPATHIES AND ANTIPATHIES—THE VALET 
DE CHAMBRE FREDERSDORF—TRAVELS, 


In his early life, Frederic was very fond of theatrical amusements. 
At Rheinsberg, he had himself acted; as, for instance, on the 12th 
September 1737, he perforined the part of Philoctdte, in Voltaire’s 
Cidipe. When he became king, the princes and the Princess 
Amelia had amateur performances at court, acting some of Ra- 
cine’s tragedies before him. Jn 1750, Voltaire also undertook the 
part of Cicero, in his Mort de César. The piece was represented 
in the apartments of the Princess Amelia. Immediately after his 
accession, the king called a French company to Berlin, who per- 
formed at the capital, and at Mont Bijou. Notwithstanding Fre- 
deric’s partiality for the French drama, he was not blind to the 
exaggerated pathos of the French actors. Thus he said of Le 
Cain, the French Garrick: * This man would be the Roscius of 
our age, if he exagecrated less. [| like to sce our passions repre- 
sented as they really are; but as soon as nature is crushed by art, 
I remain quite unmoved.” Le Cain acted (2dipe. Mahomet, and 
Orosmane; and the king confessed, that neither in Cedipe nor Zaire 
was he able to restrain his tears. 

In Berlin, Frederic established the Italian opera, besides the 
ballet, the prima donna of which was the Signora Barberini. In 
1742, the opera house, built by Knobelsdorf, was completed: it was 
inaugurated, on the Ist of December, with Graun’s Cleopatra and 
Cesar. This opera was sueceeded, in January 1743, by Hasse’s 
La Clemenza di Tito. The operas of these two inasters were those 
most frequently represented; as, in Frederic’s opinion, Hasse 
ranked above all other composers. The leaders of his orchestra 
were nearly all of them Germans: first, Graun; then, Agricola, 
Fasch, and—after 1776—John Frederic Reichardt, a native of 
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Kénigsberg, born in 1752, and son-in-law of the celebrated violin, 
player Francis Benda, who served as conductor in the royal 
orchestra under him. Reichardt, known by his compositions for 
Goethe’s songs, his journeys to Paris, and his liberalism, and as 
the father-in-law of the poet Ludwig Tieck; died, after having 
served three Prussian kings, in 1814, at the age of sixty-two, in 
the retirement of a most agreeable and much frequented family 
circle. 

Frederic had a fondness for the severe German style of music. 
In 1747, he invited the celebrated Sebastian Bach from Leipzic; 
who performed before him his preludes and fugues on the organ 
and pianoforte. After the Seven Years’ War, he celebrated the 
conclusion of peace in the chapel of the palace at Charlottenburg, 
with a Je Deum of Graun: even towards the end of his life, he 
wished to draw Naumann from Dresden to Berlin, offering him 
a salary of two thousand dollars. Ife had no love for the Italian 
music, nor even for Gluck's; but he preferred Italian singing 
to any other. Before he knew Madame Mara, he used to 
say of German singing, “that he would rather hear his horses 
neigh.” 

During the first seasons of the opera in Berlin, between 1740 
and 1750, the most distinguished singers were Felice Salimbeni, 
a pupil of Porpora’s, and who was one of the greatest vocal cele- 
brities of his time; Pinti, with a salarv of four thousand dol- 
lars; then Carestini, and Johanna Astrua of Turin; (who, since 
1747, received six thousand dollars a-vear, and at last retired 
in 1756, with a pension of one thousand dollars); besides the 
Farinella and the Laura 'Lorio). At a later period, Concialini 
of Sienna was the principal star, who was called the second 
Salimbeni, and who still created a furore under Frederic William 
II.; as also Tombolini, who came in 1784, and died in 1839 
at Charlottenburg; Todi, of Lisbon; and last, but not least, Ma- 
dame Mara. ‘This most celebrated prima donna was a native of 
Cassel; her maiden name was Schmehling. She came, at the age 
of twenty-one, in 1771, to Berlin, with a salary of three thouaand 
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dollars; married in 1774, contrary to the wishes of the king, the 
violoncellist Mara; and twice fled from Berlin, because the king 
would not give her permission either to go to drink the waters of 
Téplitz, or to accept of a short engagement in London. Frederic 
had foretold, at the commencement of her career, that she would 
one day “make a hole in the moon.” She died at the advanced 
age of eightv-three, in 1833, at Reval. 

The theatre cost I'redcric nearly four hundred thousand dollars 
a-year. The admission was frec; the boxes being assigned to 
the court, the ministers, privy councillors, the coumcillors of the 
General Directorium and the Regie. The pit was filled by the 
military, every regiment of the garrison sending a certain number 
of men. It was very ditficilt for the town’s-people to obtain an 
entrance. 

The orchestra, at the king's death, consisted of a hundred per- 
sons, besides the leader (capellmeister) Reichardt and the con- 
ductor (concertmeister) Benda. There were twelve violins, five 
violoncellos, two bass viols, four alto-violas, two pianists, one 
harpist, three flutes, two hautboys, four bassoons, and two French 
horns; in all, thirtv-seven persons. To the great Italian opera 
seria, belonged two female, and four male soprano singers, one 
alto, one tenor, and a chorus of twenty-four persons. To the 
opera buffa, two female soprano singers, two tenors, and one 
bass. The ballet comprised one ballet-master, two male and two 
female solo dancers, six male and six female figurantes. 

As in the Italian opera the Barberini created a furore asa 
danseuse, so in the French comedy did Mademoiselle Cochois as 
an actress, This lady, as we have seen, married, likewise con- 
trary to the wishes of the king, his confidential friend, Marquis 
d’Argens. 

Until the Seven Years’ War, Frederic frequently attended the 
opera and ballet, as well as the French comedy. In 1749, he 
once sent to Count Algarotti the sketch of a new opera, Corio- 
lanus, which the count and the court poet Filati completed. 
There was one air in this opera composed by the king himself, 
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The ladies and gentlemen of the green-room gave him a great 
deal of trouble. ‘The opera people,” he once wrote to Freders- 
dorf, “are such a blackguardly set, that I am heartily tired of 
them.” Another time he wrote: “I shall send them all off to the 
~——. Such blackguards may be had any day; I must have 
moncy for cannon, and ¢annot spend so much on those mounte- 
banks.” As, in 1776, Madame Mara had objected to sing certain 
airs, and had therefore'addressed a written memorial to the king; 
Baron Arnim, Frederic’s last directeur des spectacles, received 
orders to tell ber, ‘ that she was paid to sing, and not to write.” 

The king was likewise sorely harassed by the dancers. ITTe 
writes to Fredersdorf: “1 cannot give an increase of salary either 
to Denis or anv other; I am neither rich enough, nor are the 
people worth more than they have already. If they will not be 
content with their present salary, others must be sent for, who are 
good, and who will eut capers for the same price.” Even Vestris, 
the French “dieu de la danse,’ who afterwards was appointed 
by Duke Charles of Wiirtemberg, with a salary of twelve thou- 
sand florins (£1000 , found no engagement in Berlin; the king 
remarking: ‘ Mons. Vestris is mad. Who in the world but a 
fool would give four thousand dollars to a dancer, besides three 
thousand to lis sister, and one thousand to his brother.” Some 
figurantes, who used te walk in the processions as ladies of the 
court, having applied for the grant of a fixed salary; the king gave 
them the following droll reply: & You are under a mistake in 
addressing me on the matter. This is an affair which concerns 
your own emperors and kings, s0 you must lay vour petitions be- 
fore than, tis altogether coutrary to my principles to meddle 
with the affairs of forcign courts.” 

Since the peace of Hubertsburg, Frederie’s love for theatrical 
amusements had diminished: after that time, he saw each opera 
but once. and only visited the French comedy at long intervals. 
In the ridottos, also, Frederic took no longer any interest after the 
Seven Years’ War, whilst as crown prince he had even taken 
more pleasure in dancing than in music. Much as Frederic liked 
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dancing, he was greatly averse to equestrian feats and rope-danc- 
ing performances, and even forbade them throughout his dominions 
by a special cabinet order, in which it was said: ‘If such people 
have a wish to break their necks, we cannot prevent their doing 
so in foreign countries; but, in our own provinces, our humanity 
and fatherly care for our subjects, forbids us to allow them an 
opportunity.”’ 

The king entirely withdrew ffom all the restraint of court life. 
“Tn my old age,” he wrote, in 1762, to D’Argens, “ books, con- 
versation, a good easy chair, and a warm room, are #1 that remains 
tome.” For his intellectual enjovment, Frederic kept five dif- 
ferent libraries, each consisting of the very saine books; one at 
Potsdam, one at Sans Sonci, one in Berlin, one at Charlottenburg, 
and one at Breslau. Afterwards, a sixth was formed in the new 
palace of Potsdam, built after the Seven Years’ War; besides which 
a bibliothéque portatire was procured for his travels. These 
libraries were kept in the strictest order, and there were carefully 
compiled catalogues of each. All the books were bound in red 
morocco, with gilt edges. On the cover there was a letter, showing 
the library to which it belonged: those of the palace of Potsdam, 
were marked P.; those of Sans Souci, V., this place being first 
called Vigne. The books of the New Palace bore the mark 8. 
(Sans Souci.) As Frederic, in his later vears, was too weak to 
hold the large, heavy octavo volumes, he had them taken to 
pieces, and bound in parts. Each of the libraries contained the 
Greek and Roman classics, in French translations; and lkewise 
the works of the standard French writers. Of German books, 
Frederic had none: if any were given to him, he sent them to the 
library of Berlin; which, however, he liberally supported in all 
its branches. Ile not only purehased for it, in 1770, for the sum 
of twelve hundred dollars, the library of Colonel Quintus Teilius; 
but he also had, from 1775 down to the time of his death, new 
works bought to the amount of eighty thousand dollars; so that, 
in 1786, it comprised 150,000 volumes. 

Besides the library, the king derived great enjoyment from the 
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picture gallery at Sans Souci, where he frequently passed an hour 
before dinner. In his latter years, when he was often very 
morose, he used, on entering, to slam the door behind him with a 
bang. But when, at twelve o'clock, his favourite dog came to 
scratch the door, as a sign that dinner was ready; the old monarch 
generally came forth with a more cheerful countenance. In the 
gallery, one hundred and seventy-two paintings of Italian and 
Dutch masters were hung up, which the Berlin merchant Gotz- 
kowsky had, by the orders of the hing, collected since 1755, in 
Italy, France @and Holland. The king, in purchasing the pic- 
tures, did not look to great names; but he chose them as he liked 
them. Even during the Seven Years’ War, he never lost sight 
of this gallerv. Its principal ornaments were the two celebrated 
Correggios, Leda bathing with her companions, and Jo embraced 
by a cloud; both of them from the Oileans gallery. A fine pic- 
ture among the Italian works, was the Magdalen, by Battoni, of 
which he had a copy taken from the Dresden gallery. But his 
special favourites were the Netherlanders, Rubens and Van der 
Werff, and especially the Frenchman Watteau, whose elegant and 
graceful representations adorned nearly all the rooms of Sans Souci. 

In addition to the old pavilion, where Frederic generally lived, 
he had the so-called Palace of Sans Souci erected by the Mannheim 
architect, Charles de Gontard. This structure, which was entirely 
built upon the kings own plans, cost nearly three millions of 
dollars. He occupied it alternatcly with the old pavilion; gene- 
rally when he had guests. Like Versailles, it is erected in a 
marshy plain, although there is a hill close by. The new palace, 
built entirely of bricks of the most glaring colours, exhibited, in its 
interior arrangements, the greatest magnificence, although not the 
best taste; especially in its superfluity of gilding, and the oddity 
of its furniture. On the outside, between the stone pilasters and 
in the niches, were placed, not single statues, according to the 
manner of the ancients, but an immense number (328) of groups, 
from the metamorphoses of Ovid, and of all sorts of fanciful de- 
vices. Three ladies, of colossal sizc, who uncivilly turned their 
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backs upon the whole world, supported, on the top of the palace, 
the royal crown. These fair supporters were, in the last century, 
said to be Maria Theresa, Catherine II., and Madame Pompadour. 
The arrangements of the seventy-two apartments and closets were 
very bad: there were too many doors; &s, for instance, four in the 
bed-room of the king. 

Berlin owes to Frederic great part of its embellishments, be- 
sides a vast number of public buildings which were erected during 
his reign; und also the celebrated park, called “The Thiergar- 
ten,”’ which was established by him as a public promenade. He 
caused hundreds of private houses to be pulled down, and had 
them well rebuilt, in which improved condition he presented them 
to their former owners. The number of the inhabitants of Berlin in- 
ereased from nincty-eight thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Just as St. Petersburg was the reflection of the mind of Peter 
the Great, so was Berlin of Frederic’s. His genius, as a king, as 
a general, and as an architect, showed itself everywhere in the 
physiognomy of the capital, Whenever he came from Sans 
Souci to town, he would ride slowly through the streets where any 
building was going on. Ile was then seen with his glass at his 
eye, attentively examining the progress of the work, and giving 
exact orders concerning everything. 

A special notice is due to the king’s dogs, small Italian grey- 
hounds, which he petted with expecial favour. They supplied the 
place of the monkeys which, as crown prince and for a short time 
after his accession, he kept in his room, strangely dressed, and 
named. The greyhounds had quite a standing at court; being the 
great bachelor king’s faithful companions at home, in his walks, 
his journeys, and in the ficld. Three or four of them were con- 
stantly about him. Of these animals, Biche and, above all, Ale- 
mene, were the favourites; having the others, Phyllis, Thisbe, Pax, 
Diana, Amorette, and Superbe, for their playfellows. With Biche, 
Frederic once concealed himself from the Pandours, under a bridge, 
where she crouched close to him, without betraying him by the 
least sound. Nadasty having taken her from the king in the battle 
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of Sorr, when he made himself master of the Prussian camp; 
the lady of the general could hardly be induced to give -her 
up. “Poor Biche died,” as Frederic said, ‘ because ten doctors 
were trying to cure her.” Alcemene, I'rederic left behind very 
ill, at Sans Souci, when," about the year 1780, he went to the 
review in Silesia. Every day, a courier was sent after him with 
the latest news of her. Being informed of her death, he ordered 
her dead body to be placed in a coffin in his library. After his 
return, he would, for two or three days, look at her for whole 
hours, in silent grief, and weeping bitterly; after which he had her 
buried. The dogs were interred on the six terraces of Sans Souci, 
in coffins; having small tombstones placed over them, on which 
their names were engraved. n the highest terrace, Frederic had 
his last resting-place built for himself. Whilst it was being 
erected, he one day said, when walking with D'Argens: “ Quand 
je suis la, je serai sans-souci.” This gave the name to the palace. 

The favourite dog always lay by the side of her master, in the 
rooms at Sans Souci, covered in winter with cushions; at night 
she slept in the bed of the king. The other dogs had to leave the 
room in the evening, and were re-adimitted in the morning, as soon 
as the king awoke. The. favourite dog and her companions had, 
for their attendant, one of the so-called royal “small footmen;”’ 
who fed them, and led them for exercise, on fine days, in the 
garden, and on wet ones in a large hall. The dogs enjoyed per- 
fect liberty. They would lie on the most costly satin-covered 
couches, and chairs, which, with the curtains, they tore in pieces, 
without Frederic having them mended. For their amusement, the 
dogs had all about in the rooms small leather balls to play with. 
Two dollars per month were allowed for the keep of each dog. 
They dined partly from the royal table, where the stains on the 
table-cloth would always mark the place of the king; who, living 
as an old bachelor, was himself not very nice. When the king 
was on a journey, the dogs used to be driven after him in a coach 
and six; the little footman occupying the front seat, and addressing 
the animals which were on the opposite seat, with characteristic 
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respect, as, for instance, “ Miss Biche, please to be quiet,” or 
‘¢ Miss Alemene, pray do not bark so much.” * The interest in 
dogs at last went to such a length, that a “ Dog’s and Cat’s Alma- 
nack ” was published; unfortunately only in 1787, after the death 
of the king. The Marquis d’Argens, dne evening, in 1760, found 
the king in his winter quarters at Leipzic, sitting on the floor, with 
a dish of fricassee before him, from which the dogs made their 
repast ; and a small stick in his hand, with which he kept order, 
and pushed the best bits towards his favourites. 

Next to his dogs, the king took a verv great interest in his horses, 
those which he rode being generally English. Spurs he never wore. 
To punish the horses, he used to beat them with his great crooked 
stick between the ears. Ile had from forty to sixty of them, and, 
in 1754, upwards of a hundred. The best of them he took with 
him on his campaigns, sending for the others as he wanted them. 
In many of his battles, he had his horse killed or wounded under 
him; aa, for instance, at Hohenfriedberg, Czaslau, Hochkireh, 
Kunnersdorf, Liegnitz, and Torgau. His favourites were, the 
“Jong Mollwitz Grey,” which had belonged to his father, on which 
he retreated from the battle-field, and which he never afterwards 
rode, but kept it till its death; Cesar, a roan, that walked freely 
about in the garden of the palace of Potsdam, and was so used to 
the king that he followed him to the parade, where the king not 
unfrequently ordered a different ovement rather than disig 
old steed; and Condé, a beautifully made gelding, graye 
with black, very good tempered, and always cheerful; and so free 
from fear, that, under the heaviest cannon fire, he remained per- 
fectly quiet. Condé was one of the ten horses which were gene- 
rally stabled at Sans Souci. The king had him almost daily 
brought out before him, and every time fed him with sugar, melons, 
and figs. He followed the king to the door of his apartments; 
once he even entered the saloon of Sans Souci, where he broke 
some of the compartments of the inlaid floor. This favourite 
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charger of Frederic the Great died in 1804, thirty-eight years 
old. Other favourites were, Choiseul, Kaunitz, Briihl, and Pitt. 
Another very fine horse bore the name of Lord Bute; but when 
the English minister had discontinued the subsidies, revenge was 
taken on the horse, which had to help the mules in drawing orange 
trees. 

The passion for hunting and field sports, which, in the eighteenth 
century, was still the ruling one of so many princes, was not shared 
by Frederic, who even despised it. He used frequently to say: 
“The butcher does not kill animals for his pleasure, but merely 
because human society requires them for food; whereas the hunter 
kills them only for his pleasure, which is detestable. The hunter 
should therefore be placed, in the scale of society, below the 
butcher.” 

Frederic was of a very delicate constitution. Soon after his 
accession, when not more than twenty-eight, gout and piles made 
their appearance. These disorders, which never left him to the 
day of his death, his physicians tried to subdue by bleeding and 
by gentle purgatives. In February 1747, he had a fit of paralysis; — 
which was cured, and never afterwards returned. Indeed, he 
preserved to his death a voluble tongue and a good memory, and 
regularly attended to public business up to the day before that on 
which he died. when the order was first broken. Ile was near 
righted, and read and wrote to the last without the aid of spec- 
tacles} but he used a glass for distant objects. 

Frederic liked comfort: but he was an enemy to every sort of 
effeminacy. He never wore slippers, dressing-gown, or night- 
cap. fis linen, especially his shirts, had formerly been under 
the superintendence of his mother, according to the old custom in 
his father’s court; and Frederic himself thought he was set up for 
life. At a later period, his sister Amelia took charge of it, as 
Jong as she was able. At last, there was no one to look after 
this important department of domestic economy. The king, quite 
contrary to his futher, never cared much for personal cleanliness, 
which, as well as his dress, he neglected more and more, the 
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older he grew. He wore ragged linen; dirty shirts; torn or 
patched clothes, which were more convenient to him than new 
ones; a beard of many days’ growth; and cracked boots. On 
his face, and on his clothes, the traces of his Spanish snuff were 
visible; yet he never minded it. In his youth, and in the first 
years of his reign, he dressed in coats made after the latest Paris 
fashion. Even in 1750, he still wore gala suits of gold and silver 
brocade, with diamond buttons, shoes and silk stockings. A fter- 
wards, the blue uniform of the élte battalion of his guard was his 
usual dress; first, with very rich silver embroidery; then without 
any trimming at all, but aiguilettes: at last, he even did away 
with the lace on his hat, wearing it with only the white “ plume,”’ 
which was the finest ostrich feather. On his left hand, he eon- 
stantly wore two costly diamonds of the first water (diamonds 
could never be too fine for him); and on his right, a large Silesian 
chrysoprase, which he bequeathed to Prince Henry. fis watch- 
guard, generally, was nothing more than a black ribbon; according 
to Thiébault, as mourning for his mother. Of foreign Orders, 
Frederic used only three—the Russian, of St. Andrew; the 
Polish, of the White Eagle; and the Swedish Seraphine Order. 
The Garter, with which three of his ancestors were invested, and 
which the Great Elector so very highly prized, he never wore. 
He disliked new fashions; indeed, he was dressed on the last day 
of his reign as on the first. The uniforms of the army were the 
same, and the liveries of his footmen and chasseurs were cut in 
the old fashion of half a century back. The king’s hat, even when 
new, had to be kneaded until it was soft; so that it felt like an 
old one: with the same eye to comfort, he preferred having old 
clothes mended, to putting on new ones; and his boots, which 
hung in creases round the legs, he never wore new, nor allowed 
them to be polished; so that they looked quite rusty. But in 
these old boots, he gave “ laws and light”’ to Europe. Dr. Moore, 
who, in 1775, was with the Duke of Hamilton at Potsdam, saw, 
in the king’s wardrobe, only two blue coats, with red facings, the 
lining of one of them somewhat torn; two yellow waistcoats, 
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pretty well powdered with Spanish snuff; three pair of yellow 
breeches; and a suit of blue velvet, embroidered with silver, for 
estate occasions: the latter was about ten years old, and had still 
all the freshness of its early days. At his death, Frederic left a 
stock of clothes which a Jew bought in a lump for four hundred 
dollars. It consisted of not more than five uniform and winter 
coats, eight waistcoats, four pair of breeches, six pair of boots, 
ten pair of whité, and ten of black silk stockings; and sixteen 
shirts, which. as he perspired very freely, were in such very bad 
condition, that the first valet, Schoning, had to put his own wed- 
ding shirt on the dead body of his master, when it was laid in the 
coffin. 

Frederic’s only expensive fancy was for snuff-boxes; of which 
he left one hundred and thirty, of the collective value of one 
million three hundred thousand dollars. There were always 
several of them lying on hic tables; and two large ones—for he 
took immense pinches—he carried in his pockets filled. Lord 
Malmesbury states, that “one could hardly approach the king 
without sneezing.” iisching is of opinion, that the king ae- 
quired the habit of excessive snuff-taking in his campaigns, where 
he had always to be among his soldiers. A couple of thousand 
pounds weight of Spanish snuff had always to be kept in store. 
Smoking, on the other hand, was an abomination to Frederic, 
ever since the tobacco club in his father’s times. 

Plainly as the king was dressed himself, so much the more 
richly were his servants attired. He chose them according as he 
liked their faces. At first, he had more than a hundred of them. 
Their pay was, however, very poor; those of the first class re- 
ceiving only cight or ten thalers a-month, and the rest enly from 
four to seven thalers, besides board and lodging. Frederic had 
fifty pages, of different ranks; four chasseurs of the first, and 
twelve of the second class; two or four hussars, and eight lacqueys 
of the chamber; twelve Heyducks; six running, and two common 
footmen. In later years, he contented himself, at Sans Souci, with 
very few attendants; only a couple of what were called hussars of 
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the ehamber, two lacqueys, and two very plainly dressed pages 
of the bed-chamber. He often rode out, accompanied only by 
one groom. Chamberlains and vice-chamberlains he never kept 
about his person: they only did duty on state occasions. 

The pages of the bed-chamber, who kept watch in the ante- 
room, had a hard duty; but the king took paternal care of them. 
There are two well-known incidents of pages whom he found 
asleep; one of them being worn out with toothache, whom he 
cured with a pretended order to report himself at the guard-post 
as under arrest; and the other, upon whom the king found a 
letter from his poor mother in Pomerania, in which she thanked him 
for his having sent to her his little savings, and in whose pocket 
he slipped a roll of gold. This page, who was so honest as to go 
immediately to the king, and tell him that he had found what he 
did not know to belong to him, was Christian Ernest von Mal- 
schitzki; who died as a colonel, at the age of seventy-six, as late as 
1835, after having been for many vears director of the War Office. 

Several lower court-officers about the person of Frederic, en- 
joyed his especial favour, and were, indeed, people of importance. 
Among them, we have particularly to mention Von Fredersdorf, 
who was first his valet-de-chambre, and afterwards privy-trea- 
surer. Ele was the son of a merchant in Franconia, and had himself 
been intended for a commercial carcer; when, being a very tall 
man, he fell into the hands of a Prussian recruiting party, and 
became a musician in the band of the regiment of Schwerin.* 
Frederic made his acquaintance at Ciistrin, during his captivity, 
and attached him to his person; partly on account of his flute- 
playing, and partly for conducting a secret correspondence with 
his sister, the Margravine of Baireuth, through whom he obtained 
the intercession of Austria. Frederic, immediately after his 
liberation, bought his discharge; first made him his lacquey, 
and afterwards his valet; and entrusted to him the care of his 
purse. In Rheinsberg also, he did duty as principal valet. After 


“ * According to other accounts, he was the son of a town-piper (stadt mugicus) 
of Garz, which plave belonged to the recruiting district of that regiment. ~ 
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the accession, he became privy treasurer, and was ennobled. 
Soon after, the king gave him four estates, in the March; sent 
him, in 1750, to travel in France; and gave him permission to 
marry the rich heiress of the banker Daun, of Potsdam. Biele- 
feld describes Fredersdorf, in 1739, as ‘a tall, good-looking man, 
of great shrewdness and cunning.” 

From the confidential correspondence of Frederic with Freders- 
dorf, which was published in 1834 and dedicated to the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, it appears that the principal hobbies of the 
royal confidant were alchemy and quackery. F'redersdorf, how- 
ever, was constantly ill, alwavs going to drink the waters, and 
perpetually doctoring himself, as he was afflicted with gravel. 
The king had him treated by his own body-phvsician Cothenius, 
and the really affectionate interest which he took in the health of 
his faithful servant, may be seen from a letter written to the 
invalid, during his convalescence, after a severe attack of illness: 
“ As I shall ride out to-day, about noon, if the sun shines, pray 
come to the window; for I should like to see vou: but the window 
must be closely shut, and there must be a good fire in your room. 
I wish with all my heart that vou may go on better every day. 
Yesterday, I celebrated your convalescence with two bottles of 
Hungarian wine.” In another letter, Frederic says: “ if T eould 
find any one really able to do vou any good, I would send for him 
from Japan.” Fredersdorf, whom Voltaire used to call “ Frede- 
ric’s grand factotum,” died during the Seven Years’ War, in 
January 1758. 

Next to Fredersdorf in the king's favour, were the two “ hussars 
of the chamber,” Schéning and Neumann. They did duty as 
valets, and afterwards became privy treasurers; Schining even 
privy councillor at war. 

Frederic used these faithful servants, who, in their station, were 
very unportant people, with great familiarity and favour; he spoke 
to them about the most private affairs, after having convinced him- 
self of their discretion. He thou’d all of them; the lacqueys 
also he treated in the same way: but Jupiter would sometimes 
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thunder, and then hard words and still harder blows fell. Lord 
Malmesbury writes from Berlin, in 1775: ‘‘ Never was the king 
in a worse humour. A few days ago, the king broke his flute 
on the head of his chamber hussar, and is very liberal to his ser- 
vants with cuffs and kicks.” None of his servants were allowed 
to keep company with women. Ile was robbed by several of his 
people, who filched the rolls of money which were lying about in 
the room. If such a thing was found out, he expelled the offenders, 
or made them serve as private soldiers. In 1775, the chamber 
hussar Dresen, the same who is mentioned in the above quoted 
letter of Lord Malmesbury, fell into disgrace, having, according to 
Dr. Moore’s statement, cheated the king of more than thirty thou- 
sand dollars. He was now ordered to serve as a drummer. On 
being arrested, he begged the officer charged with this commission 
for leave to go to his room, adjoining the closet of the king, in 
order to fetch his hat. This being granted, he went in; but bolted 
the door behind him, and, drawing a pistol from his pocket, blew 
out his brains. The hing, being startled at the shot fired so near 
him, was no sooner told what had happened, than he expressed 
his pity for ‘‘ poor Dresen,” saying, * that he must have been out 
of his mind.’”’ Dresen had been the treasurer of the king for his 
private expenses; and the great sums of moucy which passed 
through his hands had tempted him to set up a most comfortable 
house with the money which he embezzled. 

The new chamber hussar who succeeded Dresen, wrote a letter 
to his sweetheart, in which it was stated: “ My dear Charlotte, it 
will not be possible for me to see you, either to-day or for some 
days to come, as I am obliged to stay at home, to attend on the old 
growling bear.” Unluckily for the writer, the letter fell into the 
hands of the bear himself; who immediately sent for the polite 
correspondent, and asked him whether he could write? “A 
little,” the hussar answered. ‘“ Well then, take a pen, and write 
what I dictate to you.’ The king now dictated the identical dread- 
ful letter which the hussar had written. The poor wretch fell on 
his knees, ‘“ Just go on writing,” said the king, and made him 
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add: ‘ My dear Charlotte, it is now very likely that several weeks 
may elapse before I can have the pleasure of seeing you, as I am 
obliged, without delay, to set out for Spandau.” The king him- 
self signed the letter, with the terrible postscript, and sent it off. 
The hussar, however, remained no longer in the fortress than was 
necessary to frighten him thoroughly. 

One of the roval valets, Glasow, allowed himself, during the 
Seven Years’ War, to be induced by a young woman, with whom 
he was in love (and who is said to have been tampered with by 
Queen Josephine of Poland, by birth a Princess of Austria), to draw 
from the king's pocket a letter which was particularly wanted: he 
is said even to have made an attempt at Lockwitz, near Dresden, 
in the spring of 1757, to poison him with a drugged cup of choco- 
late. Certain it is, that the man was sent to the fortress of Span- 
dau, where he died half a year afterwards. 

A remarkable character also was the king's old head-coachman. 
His namie was Pfund; he had been in Frederic’s service even 
when crown prince. Pfand drove, as the king loved, with the 
speed of the wind. Once, however, he upset him, while going at 
such a flving pace. Frederic at onee grasped his cane; but the 
old man disarmed the anger of the king before he could raise 
his hand, by resolutely addressing him thus: “ Well, has vour 
Majesty never lost a battle 7’") The same coachman also succeeded 
very cleverly in svothing the roval anger on another occasion. 
When Frederic’s niece, in 1767, married the hereditary Stadt- 
holder of Holland, Frederi¢ commissioned Pfund liberally to enter- 
tain, at a tavern in Berlin, the coachman of the stadtholder and 
all the other distinguished aristocratical whips. His Majesty’s 
orders were mont zealously executed, as was next morning proved 
by the bill. It was by no means a small one, containing, among 
other items, more than a hundred bottles of the finest champagne ; 
whereat “ Old Fritz” was in high dudgeon indeed. Pfand, how- 
ever, very coolly remarked: “‘ Why, doves your Majesty believe 
that the coachman of the hereditary stadthdlder is as poor a devil 
as lam? The fellow tipples nothing but champagne; what else 
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would you have wished me to set before him?” The king was 
quite satisfied—and paid the bill. This remarkable man drove 
Frederic on all his journeys to the yearly reviews. Once, how- 
ever, the royal Jehu was confined to his bed with fever, just when 
the annual Silesian journey was about to be undertaken. The 
king, who, indeed, knew his people wonderfully well, wrote with 
his own hand, “to his own dear head-coachman,” that this time he 
should be obliged to give up the Silesian review. When this 
letter was read to poor Pfund, who could not read himself, he 
jumped from his bed and was cured with joy; and he drove the 
king to Silesia. 

These yearly journeys to the reviews, although undertaken 
principally for military purposes, were also taken advantage of 
by Frederic, to control, in the provinces, all the branches of civil 
administration. The highest as well as the lowest officers, each 
in his place, had to give account even of the smallest details, and 
to answer the most searching questions. And likewise would the 
king encourage merchants, trades-people, even mechanics and pea- 
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sants, to approach him. In the Silesian mountain district, he once - 


said to the delegates of the commercial body: ‘“ Only apply to me, 
I am your prime minister.” Any subject might tender a petition ; 


to him, to which, as at home, he used to reply on the same day. 
On his journeys, the king showed himself exceedingly affable’ 
and liberal. Wherever he passed the night, he paid a hundred 
dollars; and where he only stayed to dine, fifty. If his host in the 
villages where the review took place was a nobleman, the king 
gave, besides the hundred dollars “ presented to the house,” 
golden snufi-box, or a ring, of the value of four or five hundred 
dollars. The presents which Frederic best liked to give, were 
snuff-boxes with the inscription: ‘ L’ Amitié augmente le prix.” 
Whilst Maria Theresa, when taking her drive, dispensed ducats ; 
Frederic, on his travels to Silesia, had only two dollars’ worth of 
groschen in his pocket, which he threw to the timid peasants: to 
invalids, soldiers, and other poor people, he usually caused, on his 
journeys and rides, a gratuity of eight groschen to be given, 
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Journeys merely for pleasure were of very rare occurrence with 
Frederic the Great; the whole of his time being given to the 
business of the state. In the first year of his reign, according 
to Bielefeld’s statement, he formed the plan of going incognito to 
Paris. Whether he had this intention or not, this much is cer- 
tain, that he went to Strasburg with his brother Prince William ; 
the king, under the name of a Bohemian Count Dufour, and the 
prince under that of Count Schafgotch, accompanied by the trea- 
surer Fredersdorf, Colonels Von Bork and Von Stille, his aide-de- 
camp Von Miinchow, and Count -Algarotti, Frederic arrived at 
Strasburg, August 20, 1740, and alighted at the Raven Hotel 
(Zum Raben). Here he inmediately sent the host, and one of his 
own servants, to the principal cotiee-house, with an invitation to 
supper, for the officers of highest rank who might be there. Three 
uf them accepted the invitation. The king was so agreeable, and 
his conversation so pithy, engaging, and natural, that his guests 
soon found out that * he had a vast deal of sense for a German; 
and, moreover, that he spoke French perfectly.” The party was 
very animated, and, as the I'rench gentlemen seemed particularly 
pleased with a certain rose-coloured wine, Frederic promised to send 
some of it to their quarters. To show their new friend every possible 
attention, they came next morning to take chocolate with hin. 
From thence they took him to parade; entertained him; and pre- 
sented him and Algarotti to Marshal de Broghe, governor of Stras- 
burg, as two German cavaliers. ‘The marshal kept the strangers to 
dinner, On the third day only, the king was recognised by a sol- 
dier who had deserted from the Prussian service. Broglie, how- 
ever, who respected his ¢veugnito, sent some officers to show him 
the citadel; after which Frederic paid another visit to the marshal, 
remaining closeted with him for a whole hour. In the evening, he 
was to have driven to the theatre with the marshal; instead of 
which he started for Wesel. Algarotti alone went, for a quarter 
of an hour, to the marshal’s box; after which he followed the 
king. It was on that journey that Frederic for the first time met 
Voltaire, at the Castle of Moyland, near Cleves, In 1742, Frederic 
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went to drink the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle; and in 1744 and 
1746, those of Pyrmont. In 1755, he undertook, with a very small 
retinue—again incognito, but this time as a travelling virtuoso—a 
journey to Holland, when he visited Amsterdam. He went to Hol- 
land once more, in 1768, to visit the hereditary stadtholder at Loo. 

On the 25th of August 1769, the celebrated meeting with the 
Emperor Joseph II. took place, in the Episcopal Palace at Neisse in 
Silesia, where Joseph said to Frederic the famous words: “ There 
is no more Silesia for Austria.” Frederic was accompanied by 
the Prince of Prussia, Prince Henry, the Margrave of Anspach, 
and the generals Seydlitz, Tauentzien, Lentulus, and others. 
With the Emperor were his brother-in-law, Duke Albert of Saxe- 
Teschen; the Master of ine Horse, Count Dietrichstein; Field- 
Marshal Lasey; (ieneral Loudon, and some others. In the 
following year, Frederic returned the U:mperor’s visit, at Moravian 
Neustadt, near Austerlitz. Tle arrived there on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, in the afternoon, at two o’clock, having with him, in the 
front seat of his carriage, the Prince of Prussia; Prince Fre- 
deric of Prussia, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, and the 
brother of the latter, Prince Frederic, following in the second; 
and General Lentulus and the three aides-de-camp in the third 
and fourth carriages. Qn arriving in the market-place, Frederic 
alighted; when Joseph came to meet him, with his generals, Loudon, 
Lascy, and the Prince de Ligne. The two monarchs embraced 
each other. The Emperor conducted his guest to his lodgings, ~ 
fiom whence the whole party went to dine at the Emperor’s quar- 
ters. The next two days, there were manceuvres of the Austrian 
troops. To spare the Emperor the sight of the blue uniforms, 
which his soldicrs had so often seen during the war, Frederic 
appeared dressed in the colours of the .\ustrian army, wearing a 
white suit trimmed with silver, his suite being similarly attired. 
But as the Spanish snuff which Frederic took from his waistcoat, 
left its traces on the white cloth, notwithstanding all the care 
which he took to prevent it, he said jestingly to the Prince de 
Ligne: ‘I am not cleanly enough for you, gentlemen; I do not 
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deserve to wear your colours.” At Neustadt, Frederic treated 
Kaunitz and Loudon with especial distinction, always calling the 
latter “‘ Field-Marshal ;”’ thus giving him the title of a rank to 
which the general attained only eight years after. When, on the 
company sitting down to dinner, Loudon was still absent, Frederic 
said: ‘That's quite contrary to his custoin; formerly he used to 
arrive before me: allow him to have this place near me; I like 
much better to see him by my side than opposite to me.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FREDERIC’S BEHAVIOUR TO STRANGERS, COURTIERS, AND FUNCTIONARIES. 


THERE was scarcely ever a prince who knew how to render atten- 
tions and civilities in such an obliging manner, and with so much 
ingenious tact, as Frederic. Dut, engaging and polite as he was 
to persons of high rank, as the Emperor Joseph, Prince Kaunitz, 
Prince de Ligne, and others of the same standing; or to men 
of genius and celebrity, as Voltaire and D’Alembert, to Count 
Algarotti, and others; the severity and harshness with which he 
treated his functionaries and servants, was fully as marked. 

The least infiingement on his roval authority, or even the mere 
semblance of it, Frederic treated with great asperity. A land- 
councillor in Western Prussia, who was very yopng, having 
reported to the king that large swarms of locusts had made their 
appearance in his circle, the king would not believe it; on which the 
young man, whether out of mischief or otherwise, sent in a box, 
pierced with air-holes, containing live specimens of the impugned 
insects. The box being opened, they flew about the room ; 
upon which the following decree, to the West Prussian Chamber, 
was issued: “]lis Majesty wishes the Chamber to know, that 
hencetorth no one shall be appointed as land-councillor, who is not 
thirty-five years old at the very least; otherwise, they are not fit 
for it: such children and young Masters Impertinence his Majesty 
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will on no account have appointed to, such offices, &e., Ke. Pots- 
dam, Sept. 27, 1779.” 

Even the body physician, Chevalier Zimmermann of Hanover, 
whom he only temporarily took into his service, Frederic did not 
seruple to cheer, by the question, “ {ow many in your time 
have you sent into the other world?” Zimmermamm, however, had 
sufficient presence of mind to answer: ‘Not nearly so many as 
your Majesty, and with infinitcly less glory.” 

Frederic was very strong in sarcastic remarks; and was the 
more inclined to it, as he had not been accustomed to strike with 
the stecl of his wit against stones which gave no sparks. He was 
always very much pleased with clever repartees. The Marchese 
Lucchesini owed all his success at the court of Berlin to such an 
answer. When, in 1779, Abbé Fontana presented him to the king, 
Frederic said to him: ‘ Well, sir, are there still many such Italian 
marcheses who travel about the world, and act the part of spies 
at every court?’’ “Sire,” Lucchesini answered, ‘“ just as many 
as there are Grerman princes foolish enough to bestow the ribbons 
of their orders on such wretches.” Upon this, the marchese was 
appointed as chamberlain, reader, and librarian to the king, with 
a salary of two thousand dollars. The canon of Breslau, Abbé Bas- 
tiani, who every year came on a visit to Potsdam, once made a most 
excellent reply tothe king. Frederic, by way of teasing the abbé, 
talked of his prospects of succeeding to the pontifical crown, and 
concluded by asking him: *Ifow will your Holiness then re- 
ceive me?” JBastiani replied: ‘Qu’on fasse entrer l’aigle noir, 
je dirai, Sire; aigle tout puissant, couvre moi de tes ailes, mais 
épargne moi tes coups de bec!’ From the moment when Bas- 
tiani made this incomparable repartee, the king never tormented 
him again with his sarcasm; but always treated him with the 
greatest friendliness. Jastiani was never at a loss for an answer. 
A fountain of scented water having one day been placed on the 
table, which, notwithstanding all the trouble of the court confec- 
tioner, would not play for some time, but suddenly began to spout 
during dinner; the king said to the abbé: “ Well, if that had 
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happened in a Roman Catholic country, wouldn’t they have called 
ita miracle?” Bastiani quietly replied: ‘ Hardly, in the presence 
of your Majesty.” 

Courtiers, diplomatists, officers, and even sometimes ladies, 
received very rude answers to their petitions for pensions, leave of 
absence, &c. bt was very often, “ stuff aud nonsense !’’—‘‘ is a 
tool,” &c. On a petition of the old chamberlain of the queen, 

* Baron Von Miiller, in 1764, to go to the waters of Aix-la-Cha- 
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‘pelle. the king wrote : ‘ What does he want to do there? he will 


* gamble away what little he has still left to him, and come back 
like a beggar.” Miiller, who had twenty-five thousand dollars 
a-year, but was, indeed, a great gambler, repeated his application ; 
on which the marginal resolution followed: “Tle may go to the 
devil!” A chicf auditeur judge advocate’ in 1766, having been 
passed over in the promotion for auditeur-général, humbly remon- 
strated, that he was senior chicf auditeur, and had served thirty 
vears. Ife was answered: “I have a lot of old mules in my 
stables who have long done service, but who can't be master of 
the horse for all that.” 

The older the hing grew, the more severe he became. In the 
war of the Bavarian succession, he had ascertained that the com- 
missaries were cheating in a most barefaced manner; on which 
he wrote to the minister of Silesia, Hovm: © You are to send 
to me other honest commissaries; for these fellows steal like mag- 
pies: at the same time, you may tel) them that, if they act like 
their predecessors, I will have them hung like field-fares.” In 
the year 1784, two vears before his death, he was very much 
dissatisfied with the manwuvres of the Silesian infantry on field- 
days. ‘The inspector-general of these troops was General Bogis- 
laus Frederic von Tauentzien, (the gallant defender of Breslau - 
in the Seven Years’ War, ;* since 1761 a knight of the Black 
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*® When Loudon, with his fifty thousand men, challenged him to surrender the 
town, which he was defending with three thousand, otherwise they would not 


spare the child unborn, Tauentzien answered: “ Well, I am not with child, nor 
are my soldiers.” 
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Eagle, and now in his seventy-fifth year. He received the follow- 
ing letter from the king: “‘ My dear General Von Tauentzien,— 
During my stay in Silesia, I mentioned to you personally, aud 
will now repeat it in writing, that my army in Silesia has never 
been so bad as now; and if I appointed tailors and shoemakers as 
generals, the regiments could not be worse. During the ficld- 
days, near Neisse, Schwartz committed the unpardonable blunder 
of sending an insufficient number of troops to occupy the hills on 
the left wing. If it had been in earnest, the battle would have 
been lost. Gorlach, near Breslau, instead of covering the army 
by occupving the heights, marched with his division, helter-skelter, 
through the defile; so that, if it had been in earnest, the enemy’s 
cavalry would have cut down the infantry and won the battle.” “T 
am not meant,” the king continued, “ to lose battles by the licheté 
of my generals. I therefore command now, that if [ am still alive 
next year, you will, four days before I arrive at the camp, manceuvre 
with the ignorant generals; at the same time teaching them their 
duty. The regiments Von Arnim and Von Kaunitz will repre- 
sent the enemy, and he who does not then come up to his duty 
will be brought before a court-martial,” &e. 

Even royalty had to hear the most pungent censures. The 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick having, in the war of the Bava- 
rian succession, committed a very great blunder near Hohenelb 
in Bohemia, the king furiously rode up to him, and roared at 
him: “ Prince, do you know that you are a stupid fool? Whe- 
ther prince or not, you are to obey orders, or,’ &e. Ke. His 
Serene Highness stood as pale as death. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FREDERIC’S ENDEAVOURS TO ENLIGHTEN HIS PEOPLE—HIS RAILING AT 
RELIGION—SCENE WITH OLD ZIETHEN—SUPERSTITION—FREEMASONRY 
—SECRET POLICE—SCENE WITH MEYER OF HAMBURG, 


Freprric had, in his study of history, come to the conclusion, 
that the principal obstacle to the enlightenment of mankind, had 
been pricstly rule and the theology of the schools. It appeared 
to him certain, that, down to his time, in the two dominant churches 
of his states, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, a proud 
hierarchy and blind orthodoxy had obscured the light; changed 
love into hatred and persecution; fettered the mind; and checked 
the free development of the search for truth. He was ashamed 
that among his people, and especially among his peasantry, 80 
much barbarity and ignorance should still prevail. The bigotry, 
spiritual pride, and hypocritical sanctimoniousness of the bene- 
ficed clergy; their long, dull sermons, and their catechizings, 
were an abomination to him: hence he called them “ pietistic 
fellows, evangelical Jesuists, intriguing parsons;’”’ and ran them 
down in his writings, and even in his cabinet orders, with his most 
biting wit and scorn. He made it a law to himself, to force from 
them their usurped rule over the people. and to bring them back 
to what he was convinced to be their true station, of ‘ preachers 
of the gospel to the poor.’ In the same manner, he opposed the 
sterile and unprofitable formalism and pedantry of scholastic 
theology, by allowing free scope to philosophical inquiry, and by 
introducing a certain degree of freeduin of the press in his states, 
Religious toleration and liberty of conscience, which had made the 
two Protestant nations of England and ]lolland so great and pros- 
perous, he also made the ruling principle of his state; being fully 
convinced that it was the mission of Prussia to be the bulwark of 
Protestantisin in Germany. From the time when Frederic repre- 
sented the Seven Years’ War as a contest for the defence of the 
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Protestant religion, he never lost sight of this great and weighty 
interest. He secured in Cassel, as well as in Stuttgardt, the Pro- 
testant succession. For his patron saint, as it was once expressed, 
he took “ Saint Humanus.” 

Frederic’s view of his position as a king, with regard to reli- 
gion, is laid down in the twenty-sixth chapter of his Anti-Macchi- 
avelli: ‘“Energetically to keep up the secular government; to 
be always king; and never play the part of priest.” As Frederic 
believed all men to be, by the mercy of God, what they were; he 
laid no great value on the words, “ By the grace of God,’’ in his 
kingly title. On the money, therefore, the two letters, D. G. (Dei 
Gratia), were discontinued on this account; the few dollars and 
Frederics d’or which have this addition, fetch a high price from 
the collectors of coins. Those of the Great King had the circular 
legend: “ Fridericus Dorussorum Rex.” His letters-patent and 
edicts, however, alwavs exhibited the words, “ By the grace of 
God.” He likewise used, at the conclusion of his letters, the royal 
formula: “ Sur ce Je prie Dieu qed vous ait en sa sainte et digne 
garde.” In his letters, he generally stvled himself, not we, but J: 
he also ordered the title of Majesty to be omitted in the Church 
Prayers. Qn the other hand, he declared himself to be “ The 
first servant of the state; and whosoever neglected his noble office 
of promoting the welfare of the people, for the sake of his own 
pleasures, to be useless on the throne, and guilty of a great 
crime.” Jn a letter, written in 1766, he called himself “ Z’Avo- 
cat des pauvres.” His nephew, the Duke William of Brunswick, 
having once remarked to him *‘ that religion was a strong support 
of princely authority,” Frederic replied: ‘ To me, order and laws 
are sufficient for the purpose. Blind submission is only for tyrants: 
true princes want but rational and intelligent obedience.”’ * * 

The profound veneration of Frederic, at least for the moral 
dignity of Christianity, shines forth from his ‘* Examen Critique 
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* By an express cabinet order of August 30, 1783, he forbade the kneeling 
of poor people before him when handing petitions to him, or also on any other 
occasions; ‘for they may do that befure God alone.” 
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du Systeme de la Nature” of Baron Holbach; which pamphlet 
the king sent, with a letter, to his friend D’Alembert, in 1770. 
He there says: “How can Baron Holbach assert, with any 
show of truth, that the Christian religion is at the root of all the 
evils of mankind? To speak correctly, he ought to have said that 
the pride and selfishness of men use this religion as a pretext for 
disturbing the world, and for gratifying their own evil passions. 
If there were no other precept in the whole gospel but this, ‘Do 
unto others as vou would they should do unto you,’ one must con- 
fess that even these few words contain the quintessence of the 
whole Christian morality. Has not Christ, in his noble sermon 
on the mount, preached pardon to those who offend us, and love and 
humanity? One ought to consider the law, and not its abuse; 
nor confound the precept with the practice; nor the true Christian 
faith with the spuriated one propounded by the parsons. If we 
admit the doctrine of fatalism, there is no longer any morality or 
virtue, and the whole fabric of human society is falling down.” 
Vredcric tolerated all religious sects in his state: claiming tole- 
ration for himself. he would not meddle with the faith of others. 
In this spirit, he tulerated and protected the Roman Catholics in 
Silesia. allowed them to build the church of St. Hedwiga, in Ber- 
Jin, which was inaugurated in 1773; and received, in 1742, the 
Moravian Brethren in Silesia, placing them, with their bishops, 
under his own immediate protection, without any intervening con- 
sistory. He likewise allowed the Hussites, the Schwenckfelders, 
the Bohemian Brethren, and the Mennonites, to settle in all his 
states. With regard to the appvintment of ministers, it was the 
principal maxin of the king to leave to the congregations perfect 
liberty of election, forbidding the upper consistory to interfere. A 


“eabinet order of July 17, 1784, ran thus: ‘“ Hlis Majesty will 


not prevent the congregations, if they should prefer one preacher 
to another, from choosing him in whom they have most confidence, 
as it is for them that he preaches. Only he must be a respectable 
man, of irreproachable life and character.” 

One of the strongest proofs of his great talent for winning the 
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affections of the people, Frederic gave in Silesia, where the Catho- 
lic ag well as the Protestant inhabitants remained faithful to him. 
The abbot of Camenz even saved him, some time before the battle. 
of Hohenfriedberg, in 1745, from being made prisoner. Frederic 
had accepted an invitation from the abbot, to assist at a high 
mass celebrated on the anniversary of the battle of Czaslau; the 
service being over, the king was sumptuously entertained in a 
summer house in the convent garden. Being pleased, he repeated 
his visits. The Austrians, on being informed of it, once wrote 
to persuade the abbot to detain his royal guest until evening, 
when they might take him prisoner; but the abbot no ‘sooner 
received the letter, than he communicated it to the king; who 
immediately prepared for flight: the Pandours were already at 
hand, and the abbot only saved the king by disguising him in 
the dress of a monk, and having mass read. When, at last, the 
pandours entered, they found the reverend inmates engaged in 
purifying with holy water the spot which the heretic had pro- 
faned f* 

The king was so obliging as to send to the Jesuits of Glatz a 
dress of the richest stuff for their image of the Virgin, taking 
upon himself the fulfilment of the vow of the Countess (riinne, 
the wife of a field-officer of the Austrian garrison; in virtue of 
which she would have had to make that votive offering, if the 

e siege were raised. The reverend fathers were delighted; came in 
procession to offer their thanks to the king; and showed to all 
strangeijhe splendid garment, as a noble testimonial of the god- 
liness of the monarch. When the Jesuits were expelled from all 
other European countries, and their order was even dissolved by 
the Pope; Frederic, with like liberality to that of the British Par- .. 
liament and Catherine of Russia, still tolerated them in Silesia and ~ 
Cleves. He even left to them their houses of education; it is true, 
only because it had been found that the revenues of these houses, 
if they were suppressed, would not be sufficient to defray the coat 
of another school. There was an idea afloat of the great wealth of 
the Jesuits. When this was not forthcoming, their schools were 
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suppressed, in 1781. Previously, in 1776, they had been obliged 
to divest themeelves of the habit of their order. ‘ 

For the Jews alone, Frederic, as he expressed it, had no great 
fancy, and he did not wish their numbers increased; those only 
who possessed a fortune of ten thousand dollars, might hope to 
receive permission to reside in the Prussian states. They were 
restricted to the pursuits of trade and manufactures. Every 
Israelite who married, was, by Frederic’s peculiar regulation, bound 
to purchase porcelain from the royal manufactory to the value of 
three hundred dollars; as his Majestv was convinced that the Jews 
would be sure to dispose of it, and thus advertise the manufacture 
in foreign countries. 

Frederic had in his army many generals sincerely attached to 
the old Lutheran creed: as, for instance, those well-known men, 
Ziethen, Schwerin, Fouqué, and Schmettau; besides Christopher 
Ludwig von Stille, general of cuirassiers; William Sebastian von 
Belling, general of hussars; Frederic Christopher von Saldern, 
commandant of Magdeburg; and Moller. On the other hand, 


‘there were several zealous Roman Catholics among his most inti- 


mate companions and friends: the Marquis d’Argens; Count 
Rothenburg, the principal promoter of the building of the ehurch 
of St. Hedwiga, in Berlin; Count Algarotti; and the Abbé Bas- 
tiani, canon of Breslau. The army, as long as it consisted for the 
most part of natives of Prussia, during the first Silesian campaigns ¢ 
and in the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, was altogether 
imbued with a truly religious and Protestant spirit ;igt made a 
solemn and sublime impression, when, after the victory of Leuthen, 
as the troops remained all night standing on the battle-field, 
covered with the wounded and the dead, a poor soldier began 
slowly, and with a loud voice, to sing the old Lutheran hymn, 
“‘ Nun danket alle Gott” (Now let us all thank God). The bands 
struck in, and in a minute the whole army joined in that noble 
song of praise and thanksgiving. The king himself had bitterly 
to regret, at a later period, when he was compelled to make yp 
his army any way, and of any people he could get, that this old 
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religious spirit was no longer to be met with. All the field hos- 
pitals had a Protestant and Roman Catholic chaplain attached 
to them, to visit the sick, and to administer te the dying the last 
consolations of their church. A solemn thanksgiving was cele- 
brated after every victory, the infantry forming a circle, firing a 
salvo, and singing Luther's hymn, “ Eine feste Burg is unser 
Gott” (A sure stronghold is our God); after which the chaplain 
- preached a sermon, and then the Te Deum was sung, with the 
accompaniment of trumpets and kettle-drums. 

As a main-spring for the promotion of toleration and general 
civilization, Frederic allowed in his states freedom of speech and 
the liberty of the press; freedom of speech existed even in poli- 
tical matters. Nothing, however, relating to politics was allowed 
to be printed without the authority of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. On the other hand, in matters purely literary or scien- 
tific, everything might be published without restriction, only ex- 
cepting “wicked and scandalous books.’’ In 1749, was published 
the edict concerning a general censorship, which remained in force 
until the death of Frederic. It is there stated, in the tenth para- 
graph: “In establishing this censorship, it is by no means intended 
to impede the honest and serious search for truth; but to put a 
check on that alone which is contrary to the general principles 
of religion, as well as of morality and of public order.” 

We must not, however, forget the dark side of Frederic’s exer- 
tions for the spread of light and civilization, Frederic’s system 
for the intellectual development of the people, had its very grave 
drawbacks. The intellect was emancipated, but at the price of 
morality ; at least fur some time. It cannot be denied that in the 
capital of Prussia, a tone of frivolity and profligacy was spread, 
which had very melancholy consequences, and, as a final result, 
led to the disasters of 1806. Even Gentz, that sybaritic, worldly 
diplomatist, wrote, a short time before that catastrophe (April 21, 
1806), in a letter to Johannes von Miiller: “Indeed I call Fre- 
deric IT. le plus grand et le plus immoral des hommes de son temps,” 
accusing him as the author of all this misfortune before the world 
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and posterity ;—to which Miller replied : “I do not for one moment 
hesitate to subscribe to your opinion concerning Frederic’s immo- 
rality. In the consciousness of his own greatness, he considered 
the morality 6f public law as a shift which he did not need, and 
his sneers in this respect also have done infinite harm.” 

The English ambassador Lord Malmesbury speaks, in 1772, ot 
Berlin, as of a city in which there was “neither an honest man 
nor a chaste woman to be found.’ Frederic himself was clear-* 
headed enough to see the bad spirit which prevailed in Berlin and 
Potsdam. It is well known that in his later years he often said: 
“The Berliners are good for nothing ;’’ and when, in 1764, the 
Potsdamers applied for aid to pay the contribution to Austria, he 
replied: “1 will not give that vile rabble one groat; it is their 
own look-out how they may pay their debts.” 

There was, indeed, much that was false, unreasonable, and 
crotchety, in this otherwise great king. Frederic especially could 
never prevail upon himsclf to abstain from indulging in the biting 
sarcasins of Voltaire’s sneering philosophy. He would not content 
himself with complaining of his own weak faith, but railed at 
strong faith in others; and he was never able to suppress his 
witticisms against the holy mysteries of religion, however griev- 
ously his attacks might wound the feelings of truly pious and 
single-minded persons. And just as little could he refrain from 
quoting passages of Seripture in a very clever, but very irreverent 
manner, unworthy of his great genius. Thus, being displeased 
with the facade of a church in Potsdam, he had it altered, but in 
puch a manner as somewhat to obstruct the light. The minister 
and the congregation having therefore remonstrated against it, he 
dismissed their complaint with these words: “ Blessed are they who 
have not seen, and vet have believed.” In the Seven Years’ War, 
the Austrian hussars of the regiment of Putkammer had ridiculed 
the Prussians of the regiment of Natzmer, by nicknaming them 
“the sheep,” because this Prussian regiment wore pelisses lined 
with sheeps’-skin over their sky-blue jackets. But “the sheep” 
cut down, in the first encounter, nearly the whole of that regiment, 
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without giving quarter. When General Putkammer, who was made 
prisoner, complained to the king of this ruthless conduct; Frederic 
asked him, Whether he had read his Bible? On Putkammer’s 
replying that he had, Frederic continued: ‘‘ Well, then, you will be 
able to account for it, as it is written, ‘ Beware of those who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ ”’ 
But his love of sneering led him even into still more irreverent 
sallies. On the occasion of a controversy between the clergy about 
a new hymn-book, in which the king suspected that their enly 
secret object was to push their own hierarchical interests, he ex- 
claimed: “ Afon Dieu!  LBétes vous me les avez donnés, et bétes je 
vous les rends !” 

With this frivolity, immorality went hand in hand; in proof of 
which, a very striking passage from Borne may be quoted: “ It 
was indeed a remarkable change which, during and after the 
Seven Years’ War, was experienced in the manner of thinking 
and living by Frederic’s subjects; first, in the capital and among 
the nobility, and then in the provinces and among the middle 
classes. Honest simplicity was gradually replaced by polite 
roguery; the love of domestic life by a taste for dissipation and 
display; frugality by luxury. The churches on Sundays became 
more and more empty, and the places of public amusement more 
crowded ; education was tainted with effeminacy, and every-day 
life with a total indifference to virtue and character.” 

A warning and severe lesson on account of his railing at reli- 
gion, Frederic once received from old Ziethen; but it was too late 
to profit by it: the evil was deeply rooted, and the purification 
could only be effected after severe chastisement. 

Ziethen was, after the successful ending of the Seven Years’ 
War, one of Frederic’s most welcome guests. He had, in his 
sixty-fifth year, in 1764, married Mademoiselle Von Platen, by 
whom he had sons and daughters ; and was gathered to his fathers 
shortly before the king, January 26,1786. Ziethen was so great 
a favourite, that when Frederic in his latter years came to 
Berlin, he scarcely ever went to see any one except his sister, 
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the Princess Amelia, and his old companion-in-arms, at 62 
Koch Strasse, where he visited him on the New-Year’s day of 
1785. Whenever there were no royal guests present, Ziethen 
" always sat by the side of his master. 

Having been invited to the king’s table on Good Friday, Ziethen 
excused himself, pleading that on this solemn day he always used 
to take the sacrament; when he liked best to pass the remainder of 
the day in pious contemplation, in which he did not wish to be 
interrupted or disturbed. 

When Zicthen next dined at the royal table at Sans Souci, and 
the conversation had, as usual, taken a witty and jovial turn; the 
king flippantly addressed the old general by his side with the 
words: ‘“ Well, Ziethen, how did the sacrament on Good Friday 
agree with vou ?—have vou well digested the real body and true 
blood of Christ?” A loud laugh of derision from the gay company 
resounded through the hall; but old Ziethen shook his hoary head, 
got up, and after having bowed low before his king, addressed, in 
an unfaltering voice, the following words to him :— 

“Your Majesty knows, that in war I have never feared any 
danger; and that, wherever it was required, I have resolutely 
risked my life for vou and for the country. This feeling still 
animates me; and if it is of any use, and vou command it, I will 
obediently lay my head at vour feet. But there is One above us, 
who is more than you and I, more than all men;—the Saviour 
and Redeemer of the world, who has dearly purchased salvation 
for us with his blood. That holy Saviour I cannot allow to be 
ridiculed: for in him rests my faith, my trust, and my hope in 
life and in death. In the strength of this faith, your brave army 
has courageously fought and conquered; if your Majesty under- 
mine it, you undermine, at the same time, the welfare of the state. 
This is a true saying indeed. May it please your Majesty to 
excuse my freedom.” 

A deathlike silence prevailed through the room. The king, 
with evident emotion, offered to the honest old general his right 
hand, laid‘ the left on his shoulder, and spoke, deeply affected : 
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“Happy Ziethen! I wish I could believe }ike you; hold fast 
your faith. It shall be done no more.” | 

No one had the courage to say another word, And as, after 
such an impressive scene, the king could not find a proper tran- 
sition to any other topic of conversation; he rose from the table, 
although dinner was only half over, and gave the sign of dismissal 
to his guests. But to Ziethen he offered his hand, saying: 
‘Come with me to my closet.” 

Lord Malmeshury, in his memoirs, speaks of Frederic’s super- 
stition and belief in astrology. On this point, we may quote a 
communication of the king himself, which he made to his friend, 
Baron Von der Horst, to whom he said: ‘* Being convinced that 
truth is often arrived at by most irrational ways, and that the 
most specious syllogisms very often lead to the falsest notions, I 
made inquiries in all sorts of quarters. I caused all those to be 
consulted who pretended to know anything about astrology, and 
even all the village prophets; as about such matters one never 
hears anything from the pulpits or in the lecture-rooms. The 
result, however, was, that I never found anything but old women’s 
tales and absurdity.” 

To the same friend, Frederie said, concerning alchemy: “ Fre- 
dersdorf firmly believed in it, and was soon connected with all 
the adepts in Potsdam. Speedily the report spread through the 
whole garrison; so that there was not an ensign who did not hope 
to pay his debts by means of the philosopher’s stone. Swindling 
adepts crowded from all quarters, and under all sorts of characters, 
to Potsdam. From Saxony, came a certain Madame Von Pfuel, 
with two very handsome daughters ; who did the thing in quite a 
professional style, so that they were considered great prophetesses. 
I wished to put it down by authority ; but I did not succeed. An 
offer was made to give, in my presence, every imaginable proof; 
so that I might convince myself with my own eyes. Considering 
this as the best means to expose the folly, I made thia lady 
alchemist perform her operations, under very strict surveillance. 
To throw gold into the crucibles, or the like clumsy tricks, would 
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not have done; yet Madame Von Pfuel gave the affair sueh a 
specious appearance, that I could not prove any of the experiments 
to have failed; and, at last, it cost me a good deal more than the 
ten thousand dollars which I had intended for it.” 

The king had his marked sympathies and antipathies. Thus, 
he was known to engage only those whose physiognomies he 
liked. Loudon’s ill-favoured countenance and red hair, were the 
only reasons for Frederic’s refusal to take him into his service. 
He always regarded those with suspicion who were displeasing 
to his greyhounds; as he considered that these animals were 
enabled, by instinct, to know who meant honestly by him, or 
otherwise. 

Frederic seems also to have believed in lucky and unlucky 
days. When the sister of the Prince of Prussia was about to be 
married to the hereditary stadtholder, William V.; the king is 
said to have asked the bridegroom on which day he wished the 
wedding to take place,—Sundav or Tuesday,—adding : “ Only do 
not fix on Monday, as it is not a lucky day; at least ] have never 
won a battle on a Monday.’” The stadtholder then fixed Sunday. 
Frederic himself ridiculed, in a letter to Voltaire, this dread of 
Monday, in the old Dessauer; and still more, in a letter to 
D’Alembert, the Buttonomania ; that is to say, the childish folly 
of counting one’s buttons, with yes or no; an oracle, which the 
Duke of Mecklenburg was wont to consult. 

The king held very decided opinions concerning what is essen- 
tially innate in man, and what is superinduced thereon by educa- 
tion; which he thus expressed in a letter to D’Alembert (1777): 
“Men have at their birth an inextinguishable character implanted 
in them. Education may make them acquire knowledge, and 
inspire in the pupil a sense of shame at his faults; but it will 
never change his nature. The ground-work remains the same, 
and every individual earries within himself the original germ of 
his own acts.”’ 

Frederic soon relinquished the hope of attaining, by free- 
masonry, what the Church has, as yet, not been able to effect—the 
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restoration of general happiness to men, by means of virtue. He 
had become a freemagon as early as 1738, when crown prince. He 
was, with his father, on a journey to Wesel; from whence a visit 
was paid to the Prince of Orange, at Loo. At dinner, the con- 
versation turned upon the order. Frederic William spoke against 
it; whilst the then reigning Count Albert Wolfgang von Lippe 
Btickeburg very zealously defended freemasonry, having been 
received into the order during a visit to England. After dinner, 
Frederic conmmunicated to him his wish to be received into a 
society, the members of which were such lovers of truth. 

The admission of Frederic took place on the journey home, 
secretly, without his father’s knowledge, at Brunswick, where the 
fair was just then held. Count Lippe sent from Hamburg (where 
at that time the only lodge in Germany, that of ‘the Grape,” 
existed), for Baron Von Oberg, the grand-master, Baron Biele- 
feld, and Baron Von Liwen; and to Hanover, for Count Kiel- 
mansegge and Baron Von Alten; Rabon, the valet of the count, 
attending as serving brother. The night of the 14th August was 
appointed for the initiation of Frederic, which took place at the 
Schloss Salzdahlum Hotel. Frederic appeared, accompanied by 
Count Wartensleben, captain in the tall Potsdam regiment, and 
expressly requested to undergo all the usual rites of probation, 
just as required of any other candidate. The ceremony lasted 
until after four o'clock in the morning. Immediately after, the 
stranger masons took their departure, in order not to draw upon 
themselves the anger of King Frederic William. On his return, 
Frederic established a lodge at Rheinsberg, of which he became 
himself the grand-master; but the number of those admitted was 
very limited, and only consisted of his own most intimate friends. 
All the meetings at the lodges, as long as Frederic William 
lived, were held in the greatest secrecy. Immediately after his 
own accession, Frederic publicly declared himself a freemason, 
expressing a wish to found a lodge in Berlin. The affair was 
taken in hand by Baron Bielefeld and privy councillor Jordan. 
Thus he was enabled. as early as the 11th of June 1740, te open | 
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a magnificent lodge at Charlottenburg. In the opening ceremony, 
heacted as grand-master; and Barons Kaysserling, Knobelsdorf, and 
Fredersdorf, and the Counte Wartensleben and Truchsess, Captain 
and Page Von Méllendorf, and Baron Von Quais, took a part. 
In July, Frederic’s brother, Prince William, the Margrave Charles, 
and the Duke of Holstein Beck, were admitted. On the 13th 
of September 1740, the new lodge in Berlin, ‘Aux trois Globes,” 
was constituted; which at first met in the J/dtel de Mongobert (one 
of the first inns of Berlin), and afterwards in the large house 
belonging to the family Beer, in the Leipzicer Strasse, the same 
in which the cclebrated composer Meverbeer was born. The 
king was not present at the inauguration; but he declared himself 
the grand-master of the lodge. After the outbreak of the Silesian 
war, he ceased to take an active part in the proceedings of the 
craft; yet the lodge of the * Three Globes” had, in all dubious 
cases, to apply to him, and to wait for his decision. On the 24th 
of June 1744, it declared itself the mother lodge, taking the title 
of “Grand Royal Mother Lodge ;” and, under its authority, were 
founded, in 1754-55, the two Berlin branch lodges, Concorde, 
and Royal York de l'Amitié. The latter was established as a 
French lodge ; having its name from the Duke of York, who was 
a member of it. Ata later period only, when the king ceased to 
act as grand-master, the Lodge ‘‘ Aux trois Globes,” by virtue of 
an agreement with the Grand Lodge in London, assumed the 
name, ‘Grand National Mother Lodge of the Prussian States ;” 
which was confirmed by Frederic in 1774. The king laid aside 
the hammer, when, in 1748, General Von Walbrave, a freemason, 
had been guilty of fraud and treason. A short time before the 
Seven Years’ War, Frederic left the order altogether; and also 
forbade those of his ministers of state who belonged to it, to 
attend the lodges any longer. Just at that time, the lodges and 
mysteries of the freemasons were beginning to be misused for 
the purposes of jugglery and swindling. Frederic twice gave 
expression to opinions on freemasonry, sufficiently indicative of 
the great aversion which, in later years, he had to it. He wrote 
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thus to D’Alembert in 1782: “‘ Do you know that the freemasons 
establish in their lodges a religious sect, which—and this is saying 
much—is still more absurd than the other known sects.” To the 
Hanoverian physician, Chevalier Zimmermann, he said, in 1786, 
a short time before his death: ‘‘ Alchemy and Theurgie have 
their origin in freemasonry; I laugh at all these follies.” 

The romantic idea of Frederie’s youth, to diffuse happiness 
among mankind from the bosom of secret fraternities, made room 
for the much more practical one, of ruling the people with a tight 
hand, and of constantly watching the so-called great world, lest it 
might grow over the head of the sovereign of the state. To g&in 
this end, Frederic had in his capital, not only the common police, 
but likewise a secret one; in which he employed adroit and clever 
young men, who were conversant with the chief ianguages of 
Europe. 

Meyer of Hlamburgh, afterwards librarian at Gottingen and 
German tutor to the English princes who studied at that univer- 
sity, states in his Letters, which were published in 1847, that “an 
offer of such employment had been made to him.” Having come 
to Berlin, on a general invitation of the king, he had been not 
a little surprised at receiving, on the morning after his arrival, a 
visit from the minister of police and another minister of the crown; 
and also from several great personages of the court. Meyer did 
not know what to think of it. About noon, he was conveyed to 
Sans Souci, to the king; to whom he was conducted, not by the 
usual entrance, but by a back-door. The king received him very 
kindly; and after some conversation, offered to receive him into 
his service, where his only duty would be to frequent high society, 
and report what he there heard. Meyer, however, declined; as 
such an office was by no means agreeable to his taste and char- 
acter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


FREDERIC’S GREATEST MERIT IN THE CAUSE OF GERMANY, BY WARDING 
OFF THE LAST COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF THE ROMAN CHURCH FOR THE 
CONVERSION OF THE PROTESTANTS. 


Tue greatest, most effective, and most lasting merit, which Fre- 
deric the Great has acquired in the cause of Germany,—a merit 
which, even to this day, is not sufficiently appreciated,—is, that he 
prewerved the country from the attempt of the stolid bigot, Maria 
Theresa, to make Doperv again the religion of the Empire. 

Of three electors of the Empire who, in the sixteenth century, 
had joined the Protestant cause, only one remained. The country 
of the Elector-palatine had again been brought under the sway of 
a Papist sovereign, owing to the succcs-ion of the bigoted line 
of the house of Neuburg, in the vear 1685; and even the elector 
of Saxony, the head of the Corpus Lrangelicarum at the German 
diet, had returned to the fold of the Church of Rome, when, in 
1697, the crown of Poland was placed on his head. 

The Church of Rome attempted once more, in the eighteenth 
century, not with open force, as in the seventeenth century, but 
gradually and quietly, bv secret intrigue, to bring back the whole of 
Germany to its former uniformity of creed and subjection to Rome. 
The Emperor Leopold having, in 1676, chosen his third wife 
from the house of Neuburg, her sister was, in 1690, married to 
the last Habsburg in Spain. In the house of Guelph, also, two 
conversions to Poperv had taken place; one at Wolfenbiittel, and 
another in Hanover: as, in 1669, Amelia of Ilanover was mar- 
ried to the (afterwards) Emperor Joseph I.; and, in 1708, Eliza- 
beth of Wolfenbiittel, to the last emperor of the house of Habsburg, 
Charles VI. The extinction of the old branches in Wolfenbiittel 
and Hanover; and above all, the succession of the Hanover dynasty 
to the crown of England, saved the Protestant religion in the 
Guelphic countries. But the Popish snares were actually laid for 
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Wirtemberg, in the south, and for Hesse Cassel, in the north. 
And these plans would undoubtedly have succeeded, had not “ the 
bad man,” as Maria Theresa called Frederic, so rudely thwarted 
her insidious attempts in which she went hand in hand with her 
“‘ sweetest mother,” the Church of Rome. 

The magnitude of the danger, and consequently the great merit 
of having averted it, may be best shown by placing together the 
detached points of that very cleverly planned movement of the 
Romish Church; and especially of the Jesuits, whose agents, like 
a huge net, spread from the Palatinate and Swabia over Fran- 
eonia and the Ihenish provinces, extending as far as Westphalia, 
Saxony, and Silesia; a movement which threatened Protestantism 
with nothing short of utter ruin. In the year 1697, the same in 
which the prince of that country which was once the cradle of the 
Reformation had joined the ranks of the Papists, the peace of 
Ryswick had been concluded, quite in the spirit of the Romish 
Church, with the ‘“ Most Christian King,” the enemy of Germany. 
The famous .\rticle LV. stipulated the restitution to Germany of all 
the places not in Alsace, which France had usurped under pretence 
of their having once belonged to that province; with the condi- 
tion, however, ‘that the Roman Catholic religion shall continue 
in those places where it is now established.” By this artful clause, : 
no less than one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two towns and 
villages, which had formerly been Protestant, and where Louis XTY. 
had carried the Anti-Rcformatiun by force, were again made Papist. 
Immediately after, the Romanist terrorism followed, by which 
Lutheran Silesia and the Calvinist Palatinate were to be brought 
back to the Pope. "The appearance of Charles XII. of Sweden 
in the heart of Germany, alone forced from the Emperor and his 
councillors, in 1709, the well-known compact, by virtue of which 
churches were granted to the Austrian Protestants on suffer- 
ance. Popish rule was »o hated in Silesia, that Irederic the Great 
was received, as conqueror, with the greatest Joy. In the same 
year (1709) in which Silesia received at least some protection, the 
famous emigration from the Palatinate to England and America 
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commenced on such a large scale, that the expressions Emigrant 
and Pfalzer (inhabitant of the Palatinate) became synonymous. 
The acts of oppression in the Palatinate were followed by the great 
Salzburg emigration of thirty thousand Protestant peasants in the 
vear 1732; and by the tyrannical measures adopted in the interest 
of the Church of Rome, in the territories of some of the branches 
of the house of Hohenloe, which had been converted to Popery in 
1728. Then followed the attempt to make Wiirtemberg again 
Roman Catholic. Charles Alexander, the duke of that country, a 
convert to Rome, had no sooner assumed the reins of government, 
than he plunged heart and soul into the Popish conspiracy ; 
which was to do its work during a projected journey of the duke 
to Dantzic, by means of military power, supported by a body of 
troops of the bishop of Wiirtzburg, Count Schénborn, who was at 
the same time vice-chancellor of the Empire in Vienna. But the 
duke, on the eve of his departure. was struck with sudden death, 
in 1737. He was succeeded by his son, likewise a Papist, the 
famous Duke Charles, the founder of the academy (Carlschule) in 
which Schiller was educated. Although brought up in Berlin, and 
married to a princess of Brandenburg-Baireuth, Charles became a 
zealous partisan of Austria; even so far as, contrary to all the 
sympathies of his people, to lead troops against Frederic in the 
Seven Years’ War: whom, however, they did not greatly harm ; 
as, in the first engagement, near Fulda, where the hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick surprised Duke Charles whilst dancing at a 
bal], his Serene Highness of Wiirtemberg and all his troops ran 
away, without stopping until they reached Stuttgardt.* And lastly, 
the plan of entangling Hesse in the snares of Popery, was pre- 
faced by the seduction of the hereditary Prince Frederic; who, 
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* This being the first and last appearanc> of the gallant duke on the stage of 
war, he used afterward- to boast of the perils incurred at this glorious flight. As 
he did s0 one day to Professor Ploucquet of Tiibingen, who was a frequent guest 
at his table, asking: ‘' Well now, just tell me, what would you hve done in the 
midst of such dangers?” The witty professor replied: As a @aithful subject, I 
should have kept close by the side of your Highneas."—TRageaTor. 
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in the year 1749, went over to Rome secretly and unknown to hia 
father. ) 

At that time, Frederic the Great, still allied with France, 
endeavoured to make head against this Austro-Jesuit move- 
ment, by the help of the two Wittelsbach courts, the Palatine and 
that of Cologne, which were likewise allied with France. This 
gave great offence at the third Wittelsbach court, the Bava- 
rian one. The empress dowager of Charles VII. of Bavaria 
especially complained that Catholic princes like the Arch- 
bishop-Elector of Cologne, and the Elector-Palatine, should, from 
regard for Prussia. by their lukewarmness, have done so much 
harm to the Roman Catholic religion. The Elector Maximilian 
Joseph of Bayaria also said to Baron Widemann, the Imperial 
ambassador at Munich: ‘ He saw well, that, on the part of the 
Catholics, steadfastness and co-operation were more than ever 
necessary.” 

Frederic the Gireat secured the Protestant religion in Wiirtem- 
berg, as well as in Hesse Cassel. When, in 1753, the heir-pre- 
sumptive of the dukedom of Wiirtemberg, Frederic Eugene, married 
the princess of Brandenburg-Schwedt; the king insisted upon a 
pledge being given in the marriage-contract, that their children 
should be brought up in the Protestant religion. Thus Frederic 
Eugene’s son, Frederic (afterwards the first King of Wiirtemberg, ) 
who succeeded in 1797, became, after sixty-four years, again the 
first Protestant ruler of Wiirtemberg. Frederic the Great effected 
arrangements in Hesse-Cassel, by which, in 1754, the Protestant 
religion was secured to the country, by the “ Act of Assecura- 
tion;”’ and the children of the Landgrave Frederic were to be 
educated by their mother, the English princess Mary, in the Pro- 
testant religion. It is therefore owing to Frederic the Great alone, 
that the Elector of Hesse, William, who succeeded in 1785, was 
not a Roman Catholic. 

But this energetic interference of the king in Wiirtemberg and 
Hease Cassel, excited in the Roman Catholic potentates of Europe 
a spirit of revenge, which manifested itself against Frederic, with 
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formidable danger, only a few years later, in the coalition of 1756. 
The two houses of Austria and France, inveterate enemies ever 
since the times of Cardinal Richelieu, now united in the boudoir 
of Madame Pompadour, for the destruction of Irederic and of 
Protestantism. From the papers of the Duc de Choiseul, it has only 
Is‘ely been satisfactorily proved, that the principal motive which 
influenced Louis XV. in concluding the alliance with the house 
of Austria against Prussia, was a religious one: Protestantism 
and its principal supporter on the continent, Frederic, were to be 
crushed together. (hoiseul expressly states that Louis had, long 
after, made this confession to him. 

The genius of Frederic, under the guidance of the Hand which 
governs the world, saved him and Germany from the terrible 
danger which threatened them from a host of enemies goaded by 
religious hatred. 

Whilst Frederic’s brave sword, only with the utmost difficulty, 
was able to hold out against fearful odds; the principle for which 
he had entered the Jists, gained for him, even in Paris, the sympa- 
thies of many, and won for him in the imperial castle of Vienna 
the heart of the son of her who was his most inveterate enemy. 
Even old Prince Kaunitz, the Austrian Premier, on receiving the 
news of the death of Trederic, exclaimed: “ How long will it be 
before another king like him ennobles a diadem?” Joseph IL, 
on ascending the throne, was firmly resolved to effect in Austria 
what Frederic had done in Prussia: progress in a religious and 
political point of view; emancipation from the tutelage of the 
Roman Church, and from the fetters of feudality. 

That Joseph’s plans of reform did not thrive on the soil of 
Austria, trodden hard by religious and political tyranny, was not 
owing to their want of intrinsic merit, but of prudence in realizing 
them, which Frederic once very felicitously described: “ Joseph 
always takes the second step without the first.” 

In the great confusion and collision of interests and principles 
which of late have struggled against each other, it may have been 
overlooked that Frederic has done so much for the whole future 
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of Germany; but it ought not to be forgotten. The great King 
of Prussia, in 1756, saved Germany, by his resolute stand against 
that house of Habsburg which, as head of the Empire, never 
scrupled to raise its own fortunes by frittering away the fairest 
provinces of Germany itself; and which would at all times reck- 
lessly pursue this course of its traditionary selfish policy, to the 
ruin of the freedom, prosperity, and honour of those who stood in 
the way of the aggrandisement, not of the German nation, but of 
the Austrian power. Prussia and the whole of Germany may 
therefore call the struggle which commenced in 1756, “their 
glorious revolution,” with quite as much right as England does 
hers of 1688. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LAST FRIENDS OF THE KING—FREDERIC’S LAST DAYS AND MOROSE- 
NESS—-COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH THE YOUNG REPUBLIC OF AMERICA 
—THE LEAGUE OF PRINCES—LAST REVIEW IN SILESTA — DROPSY—DR. 
SELLE AND THE CHEVALIER ZIMMERMANN— DEATH AND BURIAL 


AFTER the Seven Years’ War, Frederic had to experience the grief 
of seeing all his most intimate friends, male and female, dying one 
after another; so that he nearly stood alone when he was himself 
calledaway. He first lost, in 1764, the amiable Italian, Count Al- 
garotti, the man whose conversation he preferred to any other in the 
world. The count died at Pisa. In 1766, died the Countess Camas, 
‘‘ the dear good mamma,” in her paradise, in the fourth story of 
the Palace in Berlin; in 1770, Baron Bielefeld, at his estate of 
Trebra ; in 1771, Sir Andrew Mitchell, for many years English 
ambassador, in Berlin; and, in the same year, Frederic’s besom 
friend, the honest Marquis d’Argens, at Aix, in Provence; in 
1773, old Quanz, his teacher of the flute, who had been appointed 
by him, in 1741, with a salary of two thousand dollars; and the 
hero of Rossbach, General Seydlitz: the latter was only fifty- 
three years of age, but had lived very fast. In 1774, one of the 
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German princesses whom Frederic esteemed most highly, the 
Landgravine Caroline of Darmstadt, the mother-in-law of the 
Prince of Prussia, died; and, in the same year, at the age of 
nearly seventy-seven, the hero of Landshut, General Henry 
Augustus, Baron de la Motte Fouqué, one of the oldest friends of 
the king, from the Rheinsberg times, when he was the Grand 
Master of the Order of Bayard. He was among those dearcst to 
Frederic’s heart. In the memoirs of Fouqué, published in 1788, 
touching instances are recorded of the affectionate care with which 
the king, in every possible inanner, tried to sweeten life's evening 
to his faithful old friend and companion in arms. Before Fouqué 
entered his house at Brandenburg, where he had been made pro- 
vost of the chapter, Frederic had caused Ins dwelling to be most 
sumptuously furnished for him: the garden was stocked with 
orange trees, from Sans Souci and Charlottenburg; and the cellars 
with wines of every description. He afterwards very frequently 
sent to him, from Sans Souci, fruit and other garden produce, old 
Rhenish and Hungarian wines, trufiles, services of plate and 
porcelain, a comfortable easy chair, an car trumpet (Fouqué having 
almost entirely lost his hearing:; and he even despatched an 
agent repeatedly to Constantinople for a Balm of Mecca, as a 
restorative for him. Whenever the king heard that Fouqué was 
indisposed, however slightly, lhe ordered his own body physician 
to attend him. 

Besides this, Frederic several times pressed upon Fouqué con- 
siderable presents in money. When he sent for him to Sans 
Souci, the king’s own horses met him half-way. There he devoted 
to him all his leisure hours; and, when Fouqué was left alone, 
Frederic ordered his reader to amuse him. Ife every day took 
an airing with him in the garden; and, as Fouqué was no longer 
able to step down the terraces, he had him carried, and then 
wheeled about in a garden chair, he himself walking by his side. 
He also visited him at Brandenburg, in his own house, almost 
every time when he went to the Magdeburg review; on which 
occasions he sometimes passed the night under his roof. Fouqué 
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received the king when,he came to see him, at the door of 
his house; and Fredadll would embrace him, and lead him back 
to his easy chair in his own room. The king would then enter- 
tain his old friend with the news of the great world, from which 
the general had now retired. Afterwards they promenaded in 
the avenues of Fouqué’s small garden, shaded with lime-trees; 
and separated in the evening, at nine o'clock, to go to rest. The 
next morning, by dawn of day, the king met his old friend again; 
breakfasted with him, and left him at ten. Fouqué was married 
to a French Calvinist lady, Elizabeth Marie Mason, by whom he 
had two sons, the elder of whom, being neglected in his infancy 
by his nurse, was of delicate health; and having been obliged, on 
this account, to leave the army, attended to his father in his old 
age. This son became the father of Frederic, the author of Undine 
and other chivalric novels, which were so much the fashion of their 
day, until eclipsed by those of Sir Walter Scott. 

A loss which was much less heavily felt by the king than that of 
his faithful old friend, was that of Pollnitz, who died in 1775. But 
the same year took also Colonel Charles Gottlob von Quintus Icilius, 
the author of JJémoires militaires sur les Grees et les Romains, 
who enjoyed a particular share of Frederic’s confidence. His real 
name was Guichard; he was the son of a inanufacturer at Magde- 
burg, and born in 1725. The king created for him his new Roman 
name, it is not accurately known for what reasons: some say that, 
_ in the head-quarters of Landshut, in May 1759, a dispute having 
“arisen concerning the name of a centurion of the tenth legion, 
the king had called him Quintus Cecilius, and Guichard, Quintus 
[cilius. When Guichard was proved to be in the right, the king is 
reported to have said: “ Well, then, you shall be called Quintus 
Icilius for life.” Quintus Icilius lived from 1763 at Potsdam, where 
the king used to converse with him on learned matters. Having, 
in 1770, applied for the monarch’s consent to his marriage with 
Mademoiselle von Schlabrendorf, he met with a refusal from the 


king: who replied rather sharply : “ That he was of too low extrac- 


tion to marry the daughter of such a house,—his father and grand- 
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father having been potters ;” to which Quintus replied: “ Your 
Majesty is just as much a potter as my father and grandfather were; 
only that they had a manufactory of earthenware, and you have 
one of porcelain.”’ Quintus then left the army, and lived with his 
wife in retirement, at Potsdam. Scarcely had a quarter of a year 
elapsed, before Frederic sent for him, and thereafter continued to 
treat him more graciously than ever. Quintus was allowed to tell 
the king many a home truth. When Frederic once said to him at 
table: “Just tell us what you took away when you sacked the castle 
of Count Brithl?’’ Quintus boldly answered, without any hesita- 
tion: ‘ Your Majesty ought to know that, as we went halves.” 
It was he who was the champion of German literature with the 
king. The family of Quintus became extinct with his son, an 
officer of hussars, who was killed in a duel occasioned by a jest on 
the caps of his regiment. In 1778, the noble-hearted old Scotch- 
man, Lord Marischal, died at the age of ninety: since 1765, he 
had lived at Potsdam, opposite to the royal residence, and a 
wicket led from his garden into Sans Souci. We was emphatically 
called ‘“‘ The king’s friend,” and might dine with him as often as 
he pleased. Frederic also frequently went to see him, sometimes 
even without having himself previously announced. Part of 
Marischal’s property went to his adopted daughter, Emmetah Ulla, 
whom his brother, Marshal Keith, had saved from among the 
ruins of Okzakow: she was married to a M. de F’roment, of the 
French colony in Berlin, and lived in Potsdam. 

The same inauspicious vear, 1778, in which the untoward war of 
the Bavarian succession also broke out, carried off the man who 
had exercised the greatest influence on Frederic—the “ patriarch of 
Ferney’’—Voltaire. Frederic had, a short time before, sent him, 
from the Berlin manufactory of porcelain, his bust, which was an 
excellent likeness; and had written beneath it with his own hand, 
“ Viro immortal.” In 1781, Frederic had Voltaire’s bust put up 
in the hall of the Berlin Academy : opposite his own writing-table 
at Sans Souci, he placed the well-known engraving, ‘‘ L’A pothéose 
de Voltaire,” framed and glazed. 
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In 1780, died the second of the three German princesses for 
whom Frederic entertained a particular regard, Maria Antonia, 
Electress- Dowager of Saxony; and also his niece, the Duchess of 
Wiirtemberg, the wife of that Duke Charles who ran away at 
Fulda, and daughter of the Margravine of Baireuth. In 1782, 
followed Frederic’s sister, the Queen of Sweden; in 1783, D’Alem- 
bert, with whom the king kept up a most active correspondence to 
his end; and in 1786, on the 26th of January, seven months before 
Frederic, old Ziethen, the hero of Torgau, went down to his grave. 

Until 1785, the great king had lived without any severe fit of 
illness, although always tormented with gout and piles. These 
two standing evils returned more violently every year. He treated 
them by low diet; aperients, especially tincture of rhubarb; and, 
above all, by paying strict attention to the hot bath, and other 
means for promoting perspiration. He was periodically ailing from 
1770, and was at times unable either to work or to go to parade; but 
he tried, as much as possible, to keep it secret. As early as 1775, 
he began to stoop, and his head was almost alway) s hanging on one 
side. On the Ist of November 1772, he wrote to Voltaire: “Iam 
old, infirm, gouty, advanced in years; but still cheerful and in good 
humour.” Yet this was not always quite true. According to Lord 
Malmesbury, he had many circumstances to gall him at home; 

‘not the least of which was the conduct of his successor; who, as he 
felt that in the course of nature he must soon become king, began 
to treat his uncle with less respect and deference than before. 
When the Prince de Ligne, in 1780, during his visit at Potsdam, 
said many flattering things to the king; Frederic himself answered, 
“You see only my bright side; ask the generals about my obsti- 
nacy and caprices, and you will sing a different tune.” 

Towards the close of his reign, Frederic the Great became ex- 
ceedingly morose and distrustful. This ill-humour he would even 
vent on men who possessed his full confidence. In December 1784, 
the cabinet minister Count Herzberg wrote to Count Gortz, the 
Prussian ambassador at St. Petersburg, who had complained of the 
slighting despatches he had received: “ Your Excellency would 
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be quite consoled if you could read the answers which I receive to 
anything that I may propose with the best intentions; and that, 
after all, is very often approved of some days after the first cross 
reply.” 

During the Silesian journey in August 1785, the king was very 
infirm and much shaken; at the same time low-spirited and out of 
humour. And’ yet the “old gentleman” of seventy-three had 
still strength enough remaining to review on horseback the Silesian 
army, of more than fifty thousand men. But, as is stated in the 
“Familiar Letters,’ he was, during this last review, in the very 
blackest of humours: he shook his crooked stick about, and every 
moment ordered one field-officer or another to the rear. This 
field-day was attended by a number of strangers: the Duke of 
Brunswick ; Juke Constantine of Saxe Weimar, serving in the 
Saxon army; the Dukes of York and of Courland; Lord Corn- 
wallis and the Marquis de La I’ayette; besides thirteen English, 
six French, and eight Saxon officers, and a Polish general, 
Lubomirsky. As in September the celebrated Potsdam autumn 
manceuvres were to follow, most of the foreign visiters came from 
Silesia to Berlin. On the 9th of that month, the king was for 
the last time in Berlin, when he paid a visit to the Princess 
Amelia, and inspected the buildings which were going on in the 
capital. On the 15th, three days before the mancuvres, in the 
evening at ten o'clock, Frederic had a violent choking fit, which 
obliged him to rise from his bed: but this was subdued by emetics 
and other remedies. About midnight, the fit had passed off; he was 
able to lie down again, and fell into a sound and quiet sleep. In 
the morning, gout again made its appearance, and with it the com- 
mencement of his last, long illness. The Prince of Prussia had to 
take the command of the manwuvres, and General Rohdich supplied 
his place at the review. rom that time, the king was constantly 
ailing, with a troublesome cough, somnolency during the day, and 
sleeplessness at night. The first symptoms of dropsy in the chest 
now showed themselves. He was unable to go to the carnival at 
Berlin. He passed the winter in great suffering. Increasing weak- 
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ness and oppression at the chest, a dry cough, and fits of indigestion, 
made it next to impossible to obtain any relief: but the king regu- 
larly continued to attend to the business of the state, beginning at 
four o'clock in the morning ; nor did he for one moment lose sight 
of the great political interests of the day. 

The two last affairs which the king transacted, were the com- 
mercial treaty with the young republic of America, and the 
League of the Princes. The treaty with America was concluded, - 
September 10, 1785, by the privy councillor Thulemeyer, am- 
bassador at the Hague, for Prussia; and by Adam Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin, for America. 

The league of the German princes against the plans of the 
Emperor Joseph II. regarding an exchange of Bavaria, and for 
the preservation of the constitution of the Empire; was signed 
July 23, 1785, between Prussia and the Electors of Saxony and 
Hanover, and was afterwards joined in by the Elector of Mentz; 
the Duke of Deuxponts, as the heir-presumptive of Bavaria; by 
IIesse Cassel, Brunswick, Baden, Saxe Gotha, and Weimar; by 
Anspach and Baireuth; by the Duke of Mecklenburg; the 
Princes of Anhalt-Dessau, Bernburg, and Céthen ; and the Prince- 
Bishop of Osnabruck. The Electors of Cologne and of Treves and 
the Duke of Hesse Darmstadt kept back, on account of their de- 
pendence on Austria; the Duke of Wiirtemberg, on account of his 
near connection with Austria and Russia; and likewise Oldenburg, 
from regard to Russia; and lastly, Anhalt Zerbst, from aversion 
to Prussia. With the League of the Princes, the political career 
of Frederic the Great closed. 

When, in April 1786, the last spring arrived which Prederic 
was to see, he hailed it with the most heartfelt joy; and some- 
times in the afternoon would have a chair placed near the southern 
gateway of the palace of Potsdam, on the so-called “ green steps,’ 
to breathe the mild, congenial air. Thus he did on the 12th 
of April, when, remarking that the two grenadiers on guard were 
standing at attention, with arms ordered, he said: “Just you 
walk about; you are not able to stand as long as ] am to sit.” 
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On the 17th, he left Potsdam at six o’clock in the morning, and 
after a long roundabout drive, settled himself in Sans Souci. Here, 
also, he caused himself to be carried to the terrace, to enjoy the 
warm sunshine of spring. It was on one of these occasions, that he 
said: ‘‘ Soon I shall be nearer Thee;’’ a well-known scene which 
(Chodowiecky has engraved. He repeatedly tried, about the end 
of April and in May, to go out on horseback; but, owing to his 
extreme weakness, got no farther than to the new palace, and 
once to the Brandenburg gate: the dust from the dry roads and 
the buildings then in progress, prevented him from proceeding 
farther into the town, to give the parole himself. In the begin- 
ning of June, his feet began to swell; and, on the 15th and 16th, 
the last “ Minister-review”’ was held. On the 23d of that month, 
he saw, for the last time, one of his relations, the jovial Prince 
Frederic of Brunswick Oels; who had been on a visit to him since 
the 2Ist. <A ride on Condé, on the 22d, was followed on the 
24th by spitting of blood. He took his last airing on horse- 
back for about three-quarters of an hour, at noon, in the large 
garden at Sans Souci, mostly riding at a gallop. He came home 
much exhausted, had no appetite at dinner, and was seized with 
vomiting immediately after. Until the 23d of June, Dr. Selle 
had treated him; but on that dav, the Hanoverian physician, 
Chevalier Zimmermann, arrived, who saw the king thirty-three 
times, down to the 10th of July; when Selle was called in again. 
As long as he was actually suffering, Frederic was always patient 
and gentle; but his servants knew when he was getting better, 
from his becoming irritable and vehement again. Frederic gave 
infinite trouble to his physicians, by his neglect of diet: “ The 
king,” General Girtz said to Chevalicr Zimmermann, “ has taken 
to-day (June 30), a great deal of soup, which, as usual, consisted 
of the richest gravy. With the soup, he took a large tablespoon- 
ful of pounded mace and ginger. Ile then ate a good slice of 
beuf a la Russienne (beef stewed in a pint of brandy, an invention 
of Colonel Pinto). To this he added an Italian dish, a combina- 
tion of maize and Parmesan cheese, in equal proportions, with an 
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infusion of garlic, fried in butter, until a delicate rind is formed, : 
about the thickness of a finger. This favourite dish was first 
introduced at Sans Souci by Lord Marischal, but improved by 
the king; and was called pollenta. The king at last, exulting 
in the excellent appetite created by the dandelion which I had 
recommended to him, concluded his dinner with a plateful of the 
richest and most highly seasoned eel-pic.”” Whilst still sitting 
at table, he fell asleep, and was seized with convulsions. On 
another occasion, ["rederic ate a quantity of cold and indigestible 
fruit, especially melons and all kinds of sweetmeats. The cooks 
were, indeed, his raost dangerous enemies. 

Frederic preserved unbroken the equanimity with which he 
endeavoured to raise himself above his sufferings. Although he 
was now so swollen with dropsy, that he was unable to lie in bed 
and had not strength enough to move without help from the chair, 
in which he passed day and night in a stooping posture; yet 
he never showed any sign of discomfort or pain, preserving his 
serene and calm countenance, and even sometimes indulging in a 
jest. To the Duke of Courland, who visited him, he said: “ That 
if the duke wanted a good night-watchman, he begged the post 
might be given to him, as he was always awake the whole night.” 
But he was completely tired of life. As early as in 1763, ac- 
cording to a letter of 1)’ Alembert to Madame du Deffand, he said 
to some one who congratulated him on the peace of Hubertsburg 
as the finest day of his life: “ Le plus beau jour de la vie est celui 
ot on la quitte.’ We never thought that he should live so long. 
In 1769, he made his will, and deposited it with Duke Charles of 
Brunswick. Yet he dreaded the decrepitude of old age, wishing 
rather, as he expressed it in his own Latin, ‘ séante pede morire.” 
He never spoke of his own condition, or of death; but conversed 
only about the occurrences of the times, literature, ancient and 
modern history, and especially on farming and gardening subjects, 
Even within a few months of his death, he caused, near the new 
palace, espaliers of the best sorts of plums, cherries, and peaches 
to be planted against the walls, As he was not able to read or 
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write much, he beguiled his leisure hours in the afternoon with 
looking at his jewels, snuff-boxes, rings, polished and uncut 
chrysoprases, his bank-notes, his portefcuille, and the papers in 
which his private accounts were entered. 

At that period he received, from the delegates of the Moravian 
Brethren in Berlin, a remarkable letter in which he was adjured 
to “accept the mercies of Jesus Christ and his holy love, and 
earnestly to desire the Holy Spirit for his guide.” The letter 
concluded with the words: “With God nothing is impossible. 
QO, Jesu! help!” After having read this letter, the king quietly 
returned it, and said: ‘ You must give these people a civil answer; 
they certainly mean well to me.” 

The minister Ilerzberg—whom Frederic summoned on the 28th 
of July to Sans Souci, and who passed the last five weeks of the 
king’s life there—describes the daily routine of the king, as having 
uniformly been as follows: Verv early in the morning, he read 
the despatches of his ambassadors and the reports of his generals 
and ministers. As early as four or five o'clock, according to the 
amount of business on hand, he made the cabinet councillors enter, 
each in histurn. To onc he dictated the answers to the despatches 
of his ambassadors, which were afterwards transmitted to minis- 
ter Herzberg; and to the two others, the orders and answers to 
the ministers of state and generals; as also the replies to the 
infinite number of letters and petitions from private individuals; 
all with such exactness and order, that the cabinet councillors had 
only to add the titles, the usual conclusions, and the date. 

After having finished business with the cabinet councillors, he 
allowed the commandant of Potsdain, Licutenant-General Rohdich, 
to enter; and after him, his adjutants; in order to give them ver- 
bally the daily orders for the garrison. After this, he saw his 
physicians. About eleven, his usual daily companions made their 
appearance. These were, at that time, the Marquis Lucchesini 
of Lucea, who had been appointed chamberlain at the Prussian 
court in 1780; the General Count Charles Frederic Adam Géortz, 
brother of the diplomatist, an accomplished courtier; the old little 
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fat general and master of the horse, Count Schwerin, who lived 
with the king at Sans Souci; a colonel of engineers, Count Pinto—a 
Piedmontese and Lucchesini’s brother-in-law, descended from the 
celebrated old Jewish Portuguese family of that name, which, like 
that of the Bolzas, belonged to the oldest nobility of Portugal—an 
experienced engineer, since 1770 in the service of the king, who, 
in 1781, stood godfather to one of his children;* and Herzberg. 
With these five the king conversed until the clock struck twelve ; 
when he dismissed them, und sat down alone to dine. Formerly, 
the four first named gentlemen were his daily companions at 
dinner; Frederic, however, repeating his invitation every day. 
Schwerin applied, July 31, for leave to go to Brunswick, which 
the king at first would not grant; but on the request being re- 
newed, Frederic said: “ Well then, go; but you will not find me 
alive on your return.’’ From the 4th to the 9th of August, the 
Silesian minister Hoym was at Sans Souci; where the king con- 
sulted with him about reclaiming waste land, and about the estab- 
lishment of inanufactures in his province. Even during the last 
_ days of his illness, down to the 8th of August, Frederic corrected 
as usual the daily bills of fare: that of the Sth has been already 
given. 

Of an afternoon, I'rederic sometimes sat down in the sun on 
the terrace, in full uniform, with his hat and cloak. But he also 
regularly, and with great attention, signed before evening all the 
despatches and letters which he had dictated in the morning, and 
which the cabinet councillors were to have copied out during the 
forenoon. About five, he sent again for his friends, whom he kept 
until eight; when the gentlemen took their supper. He then 
passed rather more than an hour with his reader Dantal, whom 
he had engaged, since November 178+, from the French colony in 
Berlin. Frederic then again occupied himself with the despatches 
which had newly come in, and at last enjoyed the little sleep which 
his condition allowed him. Dantal concluded his duty July 30, 








* Count Pinto died in 1788. 
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in the evening, at a quarter past nine; reading to Frederic the trial 
of Damien for having attempted the life of the king, from Vol- 
taire’s Précis du Siécle de Louis XV. Frederic, indeed, had him 
called the next day; but there was no more reading. The last 
books which the king read himself, were the Life ef Henri IV., and 
the Lives of the First Twelve Emperors by Su¢tonius, in De la 
Harpe’s translation ie enn’ du Jour, by Voltaire; and Quin- 
ian. Until Sund&y, August 13, the king regularly sat down 
to dinner. On Monday, the 14th, he took only a little soup, and 
bauf a la Russtenne ; and in the evening, the half of a small crab. 
On Tuesday, the 15th, he slept. contrary to his custom, until 
eleven in the morning; after which he transacted, although with 
a weak voice, all the bu-iness of the cabinct, dictating to the 
eabinet councillor Laspeyres such lucid and well-arranged de- 
spatches as would have done honour to the most experienced 
minister; among others, instructions for an ambassador, four whole 
quarto pages. Before that, he had given to General Rohdich the 
dispositions for the manccuvres of the Potsdam garrison on the 
next field-day. These were his last acts as a ruler. On the 
morning of that day, he again eat half of a small crab; and in the 
evening, signed the cabinet orders and despatches; but afterwards 
became almost entirely unconscious, lying in a sort of stupor. The 
last despatch signed by the dying king, was directed to the “ Con- 
seiller de Legation,” Hittel, at St. Petersburg; and is still pre- 
served in the secret archives of Berlin. 


On the 16th of August, carly in the morning, the king began. 


to have the rattles in the throat; and it seemed as if he would im- 
mediately expire. Dut he rallied again, when, about five o'clock, 
the three cabinet councillors Beyer, Laspeyres, and Miller were 
announced. He made signs for them to wait until he should send 
for them to come in; but aa his speech now failed him, the coun- 
cillors were not required to give their reports. When, after seven 
o'clock, General Rohdich arrived, Frederic struggled to raise his 
head from the corner of his chair; but soon after, with an implor- 
ing look, made him understand that he could no more attend to 
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him. Rohdich left the room with tears in his eyes. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when Dr. Selle came, the invalid was 
somewhat more conscious. About seven, he fell asleep. He 
complained of cold, and constantly requested to be covered with 
cushions. About midnight, the king observing that his dog had 
jumped from the chair, asked what it was, and ordered her to be 
again placed on the chair, and to be covered. In the morning of 
Thursday, the 17th of August, Dr. Selle found the king in a dying 
state, the tide of life evidently ebbing : at twenty minutes past two, 
he breathed his last. He had with him only the valets Schéning 
-and Neumann, and the lacquey Striitzki; who supported him in his 
arms. The last words which they heard from him, four hours 
before his death, after a fit of coughing, were: “ Cela sera bon; 
la Montagne est passée.” Selle entered the room without being 
called, when Frederic was already unconscious. In the adjoining 
chambers, were Herzberg, Gortz, and Schwerin; who had in the 
meanwhile returned from Brunswick. Two hours after Frederic’s 
death, the statuary Eckstein took a cast from his face in plaster of 
Paris; which is now again at the Museum of Curiosities in Berlin, 
after Napoleon had carried it away to Paris. 

The body of the Great Frederic, clothed in the uniform of the 
first battalion of the guards, was, on the evening of the same day, 
at eight o'clock, conveyed on a funeral car, drawn by eight horses, 
to the palace of Potsdam. The streets were crowded with people. 
‘‘ All were silent as the grave,” writes-Mirabeau; “ but none 
mourned. Not a regret, not a sigh, not a word of praise was to 
be heard; because Frederic had loved those better to whom he 
belonged, than those who belonged to him.” Preuss, in the ful- 
ness of his patriotism, has stamped this statement of Mirabeau 
as the most unwarrantable falsehood. But it is undeniable that 
Frederic was more respected than beloved, especially during the 
latter part of his life. 

On the 18th, the body was lying in state, under a canopy, in 
the yellow audience-room of the palace of Potsdam: on a ta- 
bouret by the side of it, were his sword, his crooked stick, and his 
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gash. Frederic had given strict orders that he should not be 
undressed after his death; but be laid out, covered with his mili- 
tary cloak up to the neck. These orders were not attended to. 
Sthéning dressed the body in his own wedding shirt, and glso in 
his guard uniform. The corpse had been punctured, in order to 
draw off the water; it was rather like the remains of a child, than 
those of a man. The face alone retained the stamp of greatness; 
the thin white hair had been slightly powdered, and disposed in 
natural locks. On looking at the rest of the figure, it seemed 
difficult, indeed, to believe that this handful of bones should have 
been the abode of such a wonderful genius. T'rederic, according 
to a wish expressed by him, was not embalmed. In the evening, 
at eight o’clock, the coffin was conveyed to the garrison church in 
Potsdam, and entombed bv the side of his father, in the crypt. 
The solemn funeral took place on the 9th of September; on which 
occasion a Latin dirge, written by Lucchesini and set to music by 
Reichardt, was sung. 

At the tomb of Frederic the Great at Potsdam, the Emperor 
Alexander bade farewell to his friend Frederic William ITT. and 
to Queen Louisa, on the night of November 4, 1805. Nearly a 
year after, October 25, 1806. Napoleon, as the conqueror of Jena, 
stood beside this grave. The day before, he had passed some 
time in Frederic’s study at Sans Souci, attired in full uniform ; 
on which occasion, he said to the officers of his suite, who had 
been expressly ordered likewise to appear in full gala uniform: 
“ Messicurs, c'est un endroit, qui mérite notre respect!’ From 
the rooms of Sans Souci, Napoleon took with him the sword of 
Frederic, which the great king had worn through his campaigns. 
He gave it to the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, where it was kept 
suspended from the cupola of the church, ‘as a token of the vic- 
tories of the great army, and of revenge for the calamitous battle 
of Rossbach.”” In 1814, this sword was brought back; and, in 
1815, old Blucher gave the sword of Napoleon, which he had 
captured near Genappe, after the battle of Waterloo, to the corps 
of cadets of Berlin. Napoleon had also taken away Froderic’s 
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sash, gorgct, and ribbon of the Black Eagle. Frederic’s cloak, 
with the bust of Titus and the inscription, Diem perdidi, which had 
been standing in the room adjoining that in which he died, was 
on thg chimney-piece of Napoleon’s room at St. Helena: he be- 
queathed it, together with a bell from the table of Sans Souci, te 
his son. Frederic’s hat, which he had worn during the last days of 
his life and even on the morning before his death, the Duke Fre- 
deric of Brunswick Oels, the grand-master of the lodge Aux trois 
Globes, gave, in 1786, tothe poet Gleim; who also, in 1787, received 
from the ex-privy treasurer Gericke, the sash which Frederic had 
worn through the Seven Years’ War, and which he had ordered 
to be preserved in the wardrobe. Frederic William II. had given 
it away to the body servants. Gleim had rings made of it for his 
friends, in memory of the great departed. The chair on which 
Frederic had died, and the cup from which he usually drank, 
Frederic William II. gave to his old aunt, Prederic’s surviving 
and favourite sister, the Princess Amelia. A short time after her 
brother's death, she came to Sans Souci, to have the room in which 
he died, his fay ourite places, and his tomb, shown to her. The 
queen-dowager, as far as is known, never saw Sans Souci. 

There are few men who would not subscribe to Jean Paul’s 
saying on Frederic the Great: “Jt w easeer to be a gieat than an 
honest hing ; he was both.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE BROTHERS OF FREDFRIC: PRINCE HENRY, PRINCL FERDINAND, AND 
PRINCE WILLIAM—THE WITE OF PRINCE FERDINAND, THE PRINCESS 
LOUISA; AND THE HERMIT NEAR VESUVILS—FREDERIC’S SISTER, THE 
PRINCESS AMELIA, AND BARON TRENCK. 


Tue king had two younger brothers who survived him: Prince 
Henry, born in 1726; and Ferdinand, born in 1730. Another 
brother, William,—as heir-presumptive to the throne, called the 
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“ Prince of Prussia,”’—boyn in 1722, died in 1758. William was 
married, in 1742, to a princess of Brunswick; Henry, in 1752, to 
one of Hesse; and Ferdinand, in 1755, to a princess of Branden- 
burg-Schwedt. William had his court at Oranienburg, whigh the 
king had made him a present of; Henry, at Rheinsberg; and 
Ferdinand, at Ruppin. All the three princes being of very 
jovial dispositions, there was much hospitality and gaiety at their 
eastles; especially in-the years between the first Silesian and the 
Seven Years’ War. 

Prince Henry outlived his, royal brother seventeen years, 
dying in 1803, at the age of seventy-eight. His heir was the 
well-known Prince Louis Ferdinand, the son of his youngest 
brother Ferdinand. The latter was married, in 1755, to Louisa, 
Princess of Brandenburg-Schwedt. She must have been a lady of 
verv great amiabilitv, if we may judge at least from one instance ; 
that of a young Italian, who instructed her in his own language at 
Berlin, and who conceived a violent attachment for her, which 
drove him in despair from one place to another, until at last he 
settled as a hermit at the foot of Vesuvius. Here the well-known 
Countess Lichtenau made his acquaintance in 1796, when he wrote 
to her a letter (18th April , which is printed in her “ Apology.” 
He savs in it, in very indifferent French: “ Je vous, supplie trés 
humblement ct trés instamment de me mettre aux pieds de Mad. 
la Princesse F d, et de Lui dire que, pour expier les folies de 
ma jeunesse, i] v a cing ans que je me suis procuré une retraite 
trop prés d'une bouche d’Enfer pour que l’horreur qu'elle m’en 
inspire me mette & méme de )éviter, comme assurement je lespére 
de manicre que je vis dans la ferme croyance de La revoir un jour 
dans |’heureux séjour d'une gloire éternelle.” The princess only 
died in 1820, at the age of eighty-two. Her husband, Prince 
Ferdinand, who was commander of the house of the Knights of 
St. John at Sonnenburg, died in 1813, at the age of eighty-three. 
Two sons had died before their parents: Frederic, at the age 
of twenty-five, in 1796; and Louis Ferdinand was, in 1806, 
killed near Saalfeld; of whom more hereafter. The youngest 
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son and a daughter survived their parents: Prince Augustus, who 
died in 1843, at the age of sixty-four, at Bromberg; and Princess 
Louisa, who, in 1796, in her twenty-seventh year, was married to 
Prigce Anton Radzivil. 

Besides the two brothers of the great king, there still survived 
his youngest sister, Amelia, born in 1723, nearly twelve years 
younger than the king, and a very great favourite with him. 
About 1740, the Russian Empress Elizabeth made some advances 
to Frederic, concerning a marriage between this princess and the 
Grand Duke Peter of Holstein Gottorp, the ancestor of the present 
imperial family of Russia. Frederic, however, declined the offer, 
thinking the Russian throne rather too perilous, judging from the 
expcriences made by the Brunswick princess, the wife of the son 
of Peter the Great.” The Empress took great offence at the re- 
fusal; and much of the hatred which she conceived for the king, 
and which she vented in the Seven Years’ War, dates from that 
occasion. 

The Princess Amelia has become more generally known by her 
secret intrigue with the officer of the guards, Baron Frederic von 
Trenck, of Kénigsberg; who has likewise acquired some celebrity 
by his long imprisonment of nineteen vears, so interestingly 
narrated in his “ Autobiography.” Trenck was, or at least the 
king considered him to be, a dangerous, desperate man, intriguing 
with the Austrian partisan, Francis von Trenck, a kinsman of 
his. To curb his buoyant, adventurous spirit, Frederic had him 
imprisoned from 1745 to 1763; at first in Glatz, 4nd then at Mag- 
deburg. The king, at that time (28th of June 1745), wrote with 
his own hand to Fouqué, the commandant of Glatz: “ Gardez 
érroitement ce drole la, a voulu devenir Pandour auprés de son 
oncle.”” In January 1747, Trenck broke, in open day-light, from 
his prison at Glatz; jumped over the high rampart; killed those 
who were sent to pursue him; carried his companion, who had 
spraincd his ancle, away on his back; and, after having travelled 
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from the Bohemian frontier by very indirect roads, over more than 
one hundred and fifty leagues, at last gained an asylum. He 
went to Vienna, Moscow, and Dantzic; but was so incautious as 
to allow himself to be caught again by the king, on the neutral 
territory of Dantzic: he was then sent to the citadel of Magde- 
burg. Here he devised, with wonderful ingeniousness and _per- 
severance, several plans for escaping from hia prison by burrow- 
ing under ground like a mole; vet they were all without result. 
After the conclusion of the peace of Jlubertsburg, he was at last 
liberated, and cacited considerable interest wherever he came. 
More than twenty vears, until the death of his great adversary, 
Trenck had to wait before he could proclaim to the world his 
wrongs by publishing his Autobiography, which he did in three 
volumes: to these, he afterwards added two others. Trenck, who 
was married toa Mademoiselle de Broe, at Aix-la-Chapelle, lived, 
through many vicissitudes of fortune, until 1794; when he was 
guillotined two days after Robespierre, having plunged into the 
vortex of the revolution in Paris, As Frederic had opposed 
Trenck’s intercourse with his sister Amelia, he tried to make up 
for it by the most affectionate, brotherly attention. If we may 
believe her flatterers, she must have been a lady of very superfor 
attractions. Leven Voltaire was on one oceasion so dazzled by 
her, that he eatemporised a poem in her praise, and presented it 
toher. On the other hand, it is stated by Thicbault, in his 
“Souvenirs de Berlin,” that everybody looked upon her as the 
principal spy of her brother; so that she was generally shunned 
in a very marked manner. Prince Henry only called her “the 


’ 


evil genius.” Certain it i, that every one was repelled by the 
sharp and severe manner with which she judged of other people. 
In 1751, at the age of twenty-eight, Amelia was made, by her 
brother, Lady Abbess of the Protestant convent at Quedlinburg ; 
from which she derived a considerable revenue. During the Seven 
Years’ War, and generally at all critical seasons, she sent for the 
soothsayers and fortune-tellers of Berlin; to consult the cards for 


her brother, to whom she always transmitted the decisions of these 
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oracular intelligences. Her confidant was a Mademoiselle Von 
Hertefeld, for whose loss, in 1770, Frederic tried to console her by 
a poetical epistle. After the peace, she used to do the honours of 
the king’s household at Potsdam, whenever he had any stranger 
guests; Dr. Moore found her, even as late as 1775, performing 
this duty. At last, however, she beeame exceedingly weak and 
infirm; in 1777, she had entirely lost the sight of one eye and 
the use of one arm. Ter head shook, and her legs were scarcely” 
able to support her enfeebled and emaciated frame, her limbs being. 
like those of a skeleton. Speech ali.ost failed her: she waa 
scarcely able to make herself understood, and the tone of her voice 
was quite sepulchral. She lived in her splendid newly-built 
palace, ‘ Unter den Linden,” in complete retirement; and expired 
soon after her royal brother, in 1787, at the age of sixty-four. 


CHAPTER XXL, 


SOURT AND PUBLIC OFFICES UNDER FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


FReDERIC, in the beginning of his reign, deemed it proper to 
restore with considerable splendour the houschold which, under 
his father, had been almost entirely reduced; afterwards, when his 
great military achievements had rendered his name sufficiently 
illustrious, he likewise made many reductions, from motives of 
economy. 

Frederic the Great was very strict with regard to the etiquette 
at court. When Lord Malmesbury, in 1767, was to be presented 
to the king, the Lord Marshal led him into one of the state apart- 
ments, instead of the king’s own rooms, which were one story 
higher. This was a mistake; yet the king would not allow it to 
be remedied on that day, but said to the Lord Marshal: “ Sachesz 
quand ou présente des gens & quely'un que ¢’est toujours chez 

Hui 


Another and very droll incident occurred with regard to two 
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chamberlains of the Pope, who had asked for an audience through 
General Von Lentulus. The king notified to them the hour when 
he would receive them. It was by no means his intention to send 
a carriage for them; Lentulus, however, had ordered a royal 
equipage. For such purposes, quite an ordinary two-horse 
barouche was gencrally taken from the royal mews; but, as ill 
luck would have it, the court servant ordered one of the king’s 
own state earriages with six horses. Thus the chambcrlains of 


# the Pope were brought, and made their triumphant entry at the 


palace of Potsdam. The king, who was standing at the window, 
saw the Italians alight, and was not a little angry. He imme- 
diately ordered the carriage away, and had its place supplied 
by a common two-horse hackney-coach. Of course, the chamber- 
Jains stood aghast when they saw this change: but on inquiry, 
were told by a servant of the court, that there was an old rule of 
etiquette at the Prussian court, that chamberlains of the Pope were 
driven to the audience in the most gorgeous equipage, and back 
in a fiacre! 

Of the sum of one million two hundred thousand dollars, which 
Frederic had fixed as his civil list, he never spent more for his 
private expenses than two hundred and twenty thousand dolldrs ; 
as he has himsclf stated in his will. The queen had forty-one 
thousand dollars a-year; much less than the queen of Frederic 
William I. 

The Prussian state, under Frederic the Great, was personified 
in the king, who, with the greatest truth, could say: “ L’etat c'est 
moi.’ Ie, indeed, did everything himself; he alone governed 
and ruled the state. It was a monarchical government such as 
never yet existed elsewhere. 

The principal board by which the machinery of the state was 
directed, was the king’s cabinet, the councillors of which, as the 
adjutants-general in the military cabinet, were very important 
and influential men. Among them, especial mention is: to be 
made of Eichel, who managed the war business, and who to his 
death enjoyed Frederic’s highest favour and most unlimited 
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cofifidence. He was employed in all the most important business, 
especially during the Seven Years’ War; and died in 1768, at the 
age of seventy-three. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams states 
that people who had lived seven years in Berlin had never seen 
him, as he was kept like a prisoner of state, being always on 
duty, and not having half an hour to himself the whole year 
round. LEichel was undoubtedly, during the first half of Frederic’s 
reign, the most influential man in Prussia. As Maupertuis was 
taken in the battle of Mollwitz, so Eichel was made prisoner in 
that of Sorr, when Nadasty took the Prussian camp; but he was 
sent back next dav, by a trumpeter, whom Frederic despatched 
to Prince Charles of Lorraine with this request: ‘To liberate 
one of his domestics, whom he was greatly in need of.” Eichel 
was not very scrupulous as to the means by which he compassed 
his diplomatical ends: it was he who sent to the notorious secre- 
tary Mentzel, in the Saxon Cabinet, the two bunches of keys, in 
order to open the presses where the despatches were kept. 

Frederic chose all his cabinet councillors from the untitled 
classes; nor did he ennoble any of them. They were generally 
taken from the subordinate offices of the financial department; 
the king, who called them his clerks, caring principally for their 
honesty. But he himself states in his will, “that they might 
give his successor information about many things, of which they 
alone had any knowledge, and with which even the ministers 
were unacquainted.” The king was exceedingly strict towards 
them. Two of them he turned away, because some secret concerning 
Poland having transpired; he could not think of any one else who 
could have disclosed it. The influence of the cabinet councillors 
lay in this, that from the manner in which they made their 
reports to the king, they might be of advantage or otherwise to 
& person ora cause. Some of them, Eichel included, knew how 
to make very good use of this opportunity, not forgetting to benefit 
themselves whilst benefiting others. A proof of this, is the great 
‘wealth which Eichel himself left at his death. The salary of the 
zabinet councillors was ten thousand dollars. 
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Besides the new council of state as the supreme body, which, 
however, only existed nominally; there were three ministries :— 


I. A General Directorium, of Finances, War, and Domains. 
II. A Ministry of Justice. 
III. A Cabinet Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


I. The General Directorium eonsisted of eight different depart- 
ments, each presided over by a minister, who was assisted by three 
or four councillors. 

Three of these departments were created by Frederic :— 

1. The department of Manufactures, Commerce, and Factories, 
established in 1710, After the death of Samuel von 
Marschall, the first minister of this department, it was 
presided over by Henry Christopher von Katt, the 
uncle of the unfortunate friend of the king. 

2. The department of Mines and Smelting Furnaces, created 


in 1768. : 
3. The department of Woods and Forests, established in 
1770. 


II. There were four ministers of justice :— 

1. The Arch-Chancellor (gross-kanzler). 

2. The Minister of Feudal Affairs and of Criminal Justice. 

3. The Minister of Clerical Affairs, and Chief of the Supreme 
Consistory. 

4. The Minister of Justice of the French colony at Berlin, who 
was at the same time President-in-Chief of the Berlin 
Court of Exchequer (Kammergericht). 


III. The most distinguished among the cabinet ministers un- 
der Frederic the Great, were Ewald Frederic von Herzberg, of an 
old Pomeranian family, born in 1725, and married to a daughter of 
the cabinet minister Knyphausen, who was himself son-in-law to the 
celebrated Ilgen; and Charles William, Count Fink of Finkenstein. 
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Finkenstein was, in his childhood, one of the playmates of 
Frederic the Great, who was his senior by two years. At the 
early age of twenty-one, Frederic William I. employed him as his 
ambassador at Stockholm, and afterwards at Copenhagen. Fre- 
deric the Great, immediately after his accession, sent him, together 
with Camas, to Paris; and afterwards on a second embassy to 
Stockholm, to accompany the Princess Ulrica, who was married, 
in 1744, to the King of Sweden. After this, Fink went on a 
very important mission, but without a publicly acknowledged 
character, to London; and, in 1747, as minister plenipotentiary to 
St. Petersburg. After his having, with great diplomatical skill 
and adroitness, brought these last missions to a successful result, 
Frederic recalled him in 1749, though then not more than thirty- 
five, to fill the important post of minister of state. 

Finkenstein was one of the high-bred school of statesmen, and 
of commanding tone and manners. Herzberg, on the other hand, 
was a plodding, learned man of business, simple, and of the most 
homely frugality in his houschold and all his other dealings. 
Thiébault, among others, states that on the stcps in front of the 
minister's hotel, a country-woman would every day sell, in cans, 
the milk from the cows of Herzberg’s estate, at Brietz, near Berlin. 
Herzberg was, during the Seven Years’ War, employed by Frederic 
especially in drawing up the various state papers: it was he who 
concluded the peace of Hlubertsburg, and, at a later period, that 
of Teschen. He was a man full of patriotism, and thoroughly 
~ imbued with the political system of the king. Frederic William 
II., on his accession, created him a count and bestowed on him 
the order of the Black Eagle; but dismissed him in 1791. The 
ex-minister soon after died on his estate. 

The two cabinet ministers Herzberg and Finkenstein were, 
like the others, only the king’s secretaries, managing the current 
business of the day with the foreign ministers and ambassadors. 
Transactions with the foreign powers were carried on by the king 
himself, or he employed in them persons especially commissioned 
for the purpose. Yet the usual diplomatical presents, withal, fell to 
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the share of the cabinet ministers; whose conscientious scruples 
Frederic did not fail, at every opportunity, to allay in his usual 
sarcastic manner. To a notice of the cabinet ministers (25th 
of January 1771), purporting that, in consideration of the trans- 
actions concluded with a certain state,—very likely Russia, with 
regard to the partition of Poland,—a cadeaw had been offered 
to them, such as was quite usual on such occasions, but that the 
offer had not been made in the usual manner; Frederic gave the 
marginal resolution, the bad spelling of which seems to have 
been intended as a mockery of either of the two gentlemen: ‘“ Je 
consois toute La repugnance Messicur que Vous auréz a ressevoir 
cette reconnotsance, mais je suppose que Vous Vous ferez la duce 
viollance de L'accepter.” 

The chief of all the three ministries had to send in written 
reports to the king, and reecived answers in writing from his 
cabinet. Personal conferences of the monarch with his ministers 
were exceeding], rare exceptions. It was also the express policy 
of Frederic to couple in the ministries such men as were most hos- 
tile to each other; as he expected to be served so much the better, 
the more jealously one watched the other. Thus, for instance, 
Herzberg and Finkenstein were declared enemies; yet they worked 
together side by side in the same ministry. 

Immediately after the death of the great king, the Duke Charlea 
Augustus of Weimar, the friend and patron of Gocthe, wrote the 
remarkable words: “ Even though the successor of Frederic the 
Great should choose his own course, let him keep open the old 
footprints, that he may have a sure path on the road of life, deeply 
covered as it is by ever-drifting snow. It is hardly to be expected 
that he will glide as easily as his predecessor over the lightly- 
frozen spots in the ice; but such a skilful skater is born only once 
in five hundred years, and scarecly that.” 

Before the great king attained such perfection “ as a skater,” 
he had many bitter experiences to make. For the first twenty- 
three years of his reign, he had been no “skater” at all. Ha 
had mounted his horse; had ridden to Silesia; had, in the reck- 
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less buoyancy of youth, tried the fortunes of war; which had been 
so propitious to him, that, after two short campaigns, he had a 
strong hold on Silesia. Thinking himself now firmly seated in 
the saddle, he began to bully the cabinets, lashing with the most 
cutting satire the three ** petticoat courts,” as he called them, of 
Maria Theresa, of the Empress Elizabeth, and’ of Madame Pom- 
padour in Versailles. Thus the shrewd Kaunitz, who was after- 
wards nicknamed ‘the driver of the European coach,” had easy 
work in sapping the ground under him. At once, Frederic saw 
the three ‘petticoat courts” down upon him. He had to thank 
his stars that Pitt stood up for him. But with the disastrous day 
of Collin,—the anniversary of the victory of Fehrbellin, and pro- 
spectively that of Waterloo,—and with the defection of Lord Bute, 
the most cruel disappointments commenced for Frederic. Only 
the death of the much-derided Elizabeth saved him. 

During the latter half of his reign, however, the king most 
faithfully profited by the two great lessons which the Seven Years’ 
War had very impressively taught him. Frum that teme, diplo- 
macy was the chief object of his lite; as he had learned that pru- 
dence goes farther than valour. The charger was unsaddled; and 
when the hero, in his old age, was once more obliged to mount it, 
on the occasion of the war of the Bavarian succession, he imme- 
diately dismounted again, as soon as an honourable peace could 
be concluded. The three * petticoat courts’? were not only spared 
his sareasms, but cajoled with the utmost courtesy. The great 
northern Semiramis—“ avec les inclinations de la défunte, mais 
contrefuite de la devote en meme temps’’—was regaled with the 
most fulsome flattery that ever gladdened the heart of woman; 
and to gain Kaunitz over for the partition of Poland, Frederic 
did not disdain, during the conference at Neustadt, now and then 
to take a pinch frum the snutt-box of the Austrian premier. 
Here Frederic proved himself a master of diplomacy. It was he 
who this time drove “the driver.” 

All the important transactions with foreign powers, Frederic the 
Great couducted himself; his ministers being only his clerks. Those 
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two most weighty negotiations, concerning the partition of Poland 
and the Bavarian succession, passed through no hands but his own 
and those of his cabinet councillors. The partition of Poland was 
to remain wrapped up in impenctrable secrecy to the French 
cabinet, and really remained so. The Duke of Choiseul, indeed, 
saw that something was brewing in Poland; but could not make 
out what it was. He therefore wrote to the French ambassador 
in Berlin, directing him to “trv to get at the bottom of it, cost 
what it might.” A secretary of the cabinet being therefore offered 
a thousand louis-d'ors if he would furnish the copy of a certain 
instruction for the Prussian ambassador, the honest man at once 
informed the king of it; who advised him by all means to take 
the money, and to let the French have a forged document. 
Choiseul, however, on receiving this despatch, was acute cnough 
at once to discover that the ambassador had been taken in. 

Frederic conducted the negotiations, either from Berlin direct, 
or he employed persons in whom he placed especial confidence. 
Thus, for instance, Count GoOrtz, who was not at all in his service, 
was employed in the affair of the Bavarian succession. Before an 
extraordinary ambassador set out on his mission, he sometimes 
previously passed a surt of examination. When Count Rothen- 
burg, in 1744, was sent to Paris to conclude the French alliance; 
Frederic himself acted the part of the French minister, raising 
every possible difficulty, and offering the most striking objections 
against the Prussian proposals, without in the least sparing his 
own royal self. Rothenburg, however, refuted all these supposed 
arguments so cleverly, that the king at last exclaimed: “If you 
speak as well as this, you are sure of success.’”’ If Frederic con- 
sidered the secretary of his embassy at a foreign court as particu- 
larly clever, his Majesty used to correspond with him without the 
ambassador knowing anything about it. 

To discover important and interesting circumstances in foreign 
courts, the king, although otherwise so chary of expenses, did not 
grudge the largest sums. Particularly remarkable was the way 
in which he learned the secrets of the court of Vienna. Maria 
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Theresa had always a few ladies in her confidence; who, in their 
turn, unbosomed to their maids; and from the ladies’ maids Fre- 
deric obtained by every post any intelligence he wanted: the 
letters being sent at last vi@ Munich; because in this case they 
were not opened by the officials. Tor this purpose, Frederic sent 
smart, handsome young men, selected by his most trustworthy 
ministers. They received a salary of five hundred dollars; and 
were paid all expenses. Chevalier Zimmermann had this fact from 
a Prussian minister, who at the same time states: ‘ C’était alors 
le reene des soubrettes 4 Vienne; et un joli garcon, maitre passé 
dans l'art d’accrocher les fernes de chambre, pouvoit apprendre 
des choses indeterrables & tout les corps diplomatiqne. J’ay vu 
quantité de rapports de cette espece, extrémement bien faits.”’ 

The resident ministers at forcign courts Frederic generally 
paid very meanly; considering them, in most cases, only as his 
“ letter-carriers.’ Those at the four principal courts of Vienna, 
Paris, London, and St. Petersburg, had six thousand dollars 
a-year—the others only four thousand; and yet he used always, 
at the farewell audience, earnestly to recommend these gentlemen 
“dene pas épargner les soupes.”’ The consequence was, that at 
last it was sometimes ditticult to find, among his nobility, a fit per- 
son who could or would be ambassador; so that Frederic, more than 
once, was obliged to employ foreigners. In such a case, he pre- 
ferred Italians; on account of their economical turn, and because 
they belonged to a country composed of small states, of no such 
political weight as might have tempted them to neglect the Prus- 
sian interest. 

A remarkable man among these Italians, was Count Spiridion 
Lusi; who, properly speaking, was a Greek, being a native of the 
island of Cephalonia, which at that time belonged to the Venetian 
republic. He got into the service of the king, in 1777, at the age 
of forty-two, in a very remarkable manner; which equally shows 
Lusi’s eminent qualifications for a diplomatical career, and the 
king’s extraordinary talent for selecting the fittest persons for it. 
Frederic had published a certain order in the Berlin newspapers, at 
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the same time taking some other diplomatical steps. Comparing 
these facts with one another, Lusi at once guessed by combina- 
tion the king’s secret plan, which he forthwith propounded in one 
of the Venetian papers. Frederic’s ambassador at Venice having 
immediately sent this article to Potsdam, the king stood aghast, 
and ordcred every measure to be taken to discover the writer of 
that article; which also was at last effected by means of the king’s 
well-known “ vellow dragoons.’* Frederic, who had thought 
that the article in question could have reached the hands of the 
Venetian editor onlv by the treachery of his cabinet secretaries, 
had now to hear that the writer of it was a man whose name was 
entirely unknown to him. Lusi, on receiving a private invitation 
from the king, came to Sans Souci. When, after having made 
his personal acquaintance, Frederic asked him by what means 
he had found out his designs; Lusi replied: ‘‘ Your Majesty had 
put certain things in the papers, and, at the same time, taken other 
steps ;”’ which he described, and then added: ‘ Irom all this, I 
guessed what you intended.” Struck with this extraordinary 
ingenuity, Frederic offered to take him into his service; which Lusi 
accepted, who thus became chamberlain with a company in a free 
battalion, and afterwards ambassador in London. In Berlin, he was 
only called, “‘ The chamberlain from the court of king Ulysses.’’ 
As ambassador, he behaved very well, and was very popular at 
the English court; but it was not long before he had to represent 
to the king that it was impossible becomingly to represent a great 
monarch with not more than six thousand dollars a-year. Fre- 
deric, however, characteristically replied: ‘ I am assisting you, 
as I back you with two hundred thousand men.’”’ When repeated 
representations were of no avail, the shrewd Italian devised other 
means to get out of the difficulty. Le applied to the king for 
permission to establish in London a house to trade in oil, for 
which, as a native of Greece, he had very good opportunities. 
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* As in the second half of his reign he was rather free with his ducats, for the 
purpose of diplomatic bribery, he used to say that his best regiment was, after 
all, his “ Yellow Dragoons.”—T BaNsLATOR. 
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Frederic having given his permigsion, Lusi acquired a considerable 
fortune. He went afterwards '# ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
where he was at the time of the Emperor Paul’s assassination; 
and died a lieutenant-general and minister of state, and, moreover, 
a count, at the age of eighty, in 1815, at Potsdam. His only son, 
whom he had by an Italian lady, was the handsome and gallant 
Count Fritz Lusi, married to a step-daughter of Lord Lansdowne, 
and at last ambassador in Greece; who died some years ago, in 
rather embarrassed circumstances. | 

Of Frederic’s ambassadors at foreign courts, one of the most 
distinguished was Baron, afterwards Count, Gustavus Adolphus 
Gotter, ambassador at Vienna, where, on account of his thunder- 
ing voice, he was called “ J» prter foudroyant.” We was the man 
whom Frederic chose, after the death of Charles VI., to defend 
in Vienna his claims to Silesia; in reward for which diplomatic 
service, I'rederic created him count. Gotter was a gay man of 
the world, especially fond of the pleasures of the table; indeed, he 
lived like a second Lucullus. Twice—once in London, and once 
at the Hague—he gained the great prize in the lottery, and con- 
trived everywhere to push his fortunes. He died, at the age of 
seventy, in 1762, at Potsdam. Trederic addressed several of his 
poems to him; and his portrait, painted by Pesne, representing 
him by the side of a beautiful woman, his mistress, was hung in 
the cabinet of the king at Sans Souci. 

From 1777 to 1785, Baron John IHlerman von Riedesel, the 
well-known tourist to Italy, Sicily, and the East, was ambassador 
at Vienna. Shortly after the peace of Teschen, which he con- 
cluded, he had to speak to the arch-chancellor Kaunitz. The 
usual usher being absent for the moment, Baron Jenisch, the 
orientalist,—a very dull man, whom the young people at the office 
of the arch-chancellor used to call, on account of his crooked figure 
and his confused ideas, instead of conseiller Aulique, conseiller 
obligue,—undertook to announce him. In his usual muddled way, 
he called him Baron Steinesel. On this, Riedesel, with an icy 
emile, introduced himself with the words: “ Your Highness! in- 
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deed, there is an esel* in the case; but I am Baron Riedesel.” 
Riedesel died in 1785. 

Among the diplomatic corps, particular mention is due to the 
envoy of Hyder Ali to the Prussian court, in 1773. Hyder Ali 
offered to the king a sea-port near Goa, and the monopoly of trade 
on his coast; asking, in exchange, for Prussian drill-masters and 
gun-smiths. French bankers were to give security for the safety and 
the pay of these people. The envoy, very likely an English Jew, 
spoke French and German tolerably, and also understood a little 
Latin. He was intimately acquainted with Europe as well as with 
India. His credentials, which were written in Persian, Frederic 
caused to be translated at Halle. The answer, in Latin, set forth 
the excuse that Prussia had no commerce with the East Indies, and 
no fleet. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE ARMY—ARISTOCRATICAL PREDILECTIONS OF FREDERIC, 


Tue monarchy, under Frederic the Great, remained, to all intents 
and purposes, a military state, governed by force and constraint. 
That this was the case, the king himself acknowledged; it is true, 
only to those most in his confidence. Holding, before the first 
Silesian war, a review of sixty thousand men, he asked (accord- 
ing to Thicbault) the old Dessauer, who accompanied him, what 
he admired most? As the prince mentioned the fine bearing 
of the troops, and the exactness of their mancuvres; Frederic 
replied: ‘ To me, the most wonderful thing is this, that we are 
saic in the midst of these people; every one of them is your impla- 
cable enemy and mine, and yet subordination and the spirit of 
order keeps them in bounds.” Dr. Moore goes so far as to say that 
the usual condition of the African slaves, or the condition of citi- 








* Esel signifies an ass, aud Steinesel a wild ass. 
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zens in the most despotic countries, was a state of freedom, when 
compared with the slavery of the Prussian soldier. 

In the army, the old system of crimping continued. There 
were always Prussian recruiting officers stationed at Hamburg, at 
Frankfort on the Maine, and other free imperial cities; and like- 
wise at Neufchatcl, and in places near French garrison towns. In 
his own states, Frederic did not go the same lengths as in foreign 
countries, where the Prussian crimps still committed the most 
revolting excesses. Thus, in 1754, it happened, in the territory 
of the free city of Ulm, that a Roman Catholic divinity student, 
whom a Prussian recruiting officer, Von Heyden, had tried to 
kidnap on the high road, was choked by a handkerchief which 
‘had been put in his mouth asa gag. The magistrates of Ulm 
arrested the prisoner. [J*rederic, however, claimed to be sole 
judge in the affair, and insisted upon his being given up to him. 
At last, Von Heyden made his escape. . 

Every twenty-seventh individual of the whole male population 
of the Prussian states, including children and old men, had to 
serve in the army, excepting onlv the nobles; thc owners of a 
capital of at least six thousand dollars; the roya! functionaries ; 
some few trades, as miners and cloth weavers; the heirs of large 
farms; the cultivators of newly reclaimed land; the Jews and the 
Mennonites; and certain provinces and towns, as Cleves and East 
Friesland, Berlin, Potsdam, Breslau, and so forth. The officers’ 
commissions were given only to nobles, between whom and the 
common soldiers there was an impassable gulf. 

Since the acquisition of the western part of Prussia proper, the 
army consisted of two hundred thousand men. Its maintenance cost 
thirteen millions, considerably more than half the public revenue, 
which is stated by Preuss to have amounted to twenty-two millions 
of dollars. The five millions of citizen inhabitants of the Prussian 
states paid to the king, on an average, four dollars a-year per head. 

Of all the provinces of his kingdom, he considered Pomerania 
as that which furnished the best soldiers. Indeed, he declares 
in his will, which is deposited in the state archives, that his suc- 
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cessors ought principally to rely on them. On the other hand, 
he was least favourably inclined towards the Westphalians, on 
account of their aversion to military service, which dated from 
the time of King Frederic William I. 

The king strictly adhered to his system of appointing only 
nobles as officers. IJ*rom the day of his accession, the officers who 
were not of noble birth were transferred from the line to the gar- 
rison regiments: in the arillery only, and in the hussars, the 
non-commissioned officers were, without regard to their birth or 
origin, promoted to commissions. In the cadet schools, none but 
youths of noble birth were reecived. Frederic acted on the prin- 
ciple of keeping up a strict line of demarcation between nobles 
and commoners, as in this respect he was fully imbued with the 
old French prejudice. Yet in the case of men of decided genius, 
he most readily acknowledged that they emphatically belonged to 
fie privileged classes. Otherwise he kept up a very marked dis- 
tinction; so much so, that at the masquerades which he gave in the 
opera house, a barrier was drawn bevond which the burghers were 
not allowed to proceed; and they were forbidden to wear pink domi- 
noes, Which he reserved to the nobles. An ensign of noble birth 
had precedence of a bourgeoise councillor of the foreign office. Yet, 
although Frederic thus protected the nobles in their rank, he 
strictly forbade their bullying the burghers. 

Frederic has laid down his views on this point, in the appendix 
to the army regulations of 1779: “ It is much more requisite 
than is generally believed, in the choice of officers, to keep to the 
nobility, because nobles gencrally possess a sense of honour. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that merit and talent are sometimes 
found also with people of no birth; but it happens only rarely, and 
in this case it is quite right to retain and advance such. But, on the 
whole, the nobles have no other resource to fall back upon, than 
to distinguish themselves by the sword. If a nobleman loses his 
honour, he finds no refuge in the house of his own father; whereas a 
citizen, after having committed a base act, returns without shame to 
the trade of his father, without thinking himself dishonoured.”’ 
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As in the army he only allowed the commissions to be given to 
nobles; a0 also he only exceptionally chose commoners for ministers. 
He would, however, do so,—as his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather had done before him,—if he found them eminently qua- 
lified for such a post; in which case, he ennobled them. Yet this 
occurred very seldom, and, as it were, contrary to his principles. 
A man who, having greatly distinguished himself in the civil ser- 
vice, applied for letters patent to ennoble him, received the king’s 
answer, written by his Majesty’s own hand, on the margin of his 
petition: ‘On ne devient ennobli par la plume, mais par |’ épée.” 

Frederic had a most extraordinary knowledge of all the noble 
houses, especially those in his own states. Ife knew whether and 
how they had served his ancestors; or whether they had opposed 
him; and was intimately acquainted with all their connections 
and family affairs. Yet the circumstances of the noble families 
in the Prussian monarchy were by no means brilliant; especially 
after the Seven Years’ War. Those of the nobles in Silesia, and 
particularly of Pomerania, were terribly reduced. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more pitiful, than the instances of aristocratical misery in 
the latter province. One of the most striking examples was the 
village of Czarn-Damerow. This place had belonging to it about 
forty Iufen (about 1840 acres), consisting of fields of a sandy 
soil, without any meadow land. Qn this poor property, twelve 
noble families, numbering fifty-nine souls, were living. The only 
plebeians of this village were the watchman and the cowherd ; but 
they were married to ‘“ honourable ladies.” The cadet school at 
Stolpe was established by Frederic, for the cxpress purpose of 
giving the poor Pomeranian nobility opportunities of education 
according to their rank; so that they might become officers, as a 
means of living. 

Frederic supported the nobility, to protect them from poverty ; 
partly by considerable grants of money, and partly by a compre- 
hensive system of credit. Immediately after the peace of Huberts- 
burg, he gave the Silesian nobility three hundred thousand dollars, 
and to that of Pomerania a million; in order that their debts might 
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be paid, and their estates put into better condition. The Pome- 
ranian nobility received afterwards, for the improvement of their 
landed property, three hundred thousand dollars a-year, with which 
marshes were drained; waste land reclaimed; meadows enclosed; 
and farm houses built. The nobles kept the capital, paying inte- 
rest of one or two per cent. By these advances, the revenues of 
the landed proprietors in Pomerania were soon doubled and trebled. 
The same plan was pursued in other provinces. 

Silesia was principally benefited by a “ land bank,’*established 
there in 1769, to which Frederic gave two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. In this way, nearly four hundred noble families were saved 
from entire ruin. Similar banks were established in the province 
of Brandenburg, in 1777, and in Pomerania, in 1780. At the 
same time, however, Frederic passed a number of laws to prevent 
commoners from acquiring noble estates. At first, he tried indi- 
rect measures ; but at last, in 1785, a cabinet order ways issued, 
which forbade all persons not of noble Lirth to purchase noble 
estates. 

In the army, scveral men, as, for instance, Rohdich, Quintus 
Teilius,* and others, were quictly ennobled, by the king merely 
addressing them as nobles. 

Ridiculous aristocratical prejudices and pretensions, the great 
king knew very well how to appreciate in all their emptiness. He 
once passed through the estate of Baron Von Grote, the possessor 
of landed property which was an independent fief of the Empire, 
but which consisted of only one manor. Grote received the king with 
the strange compliment, ‘I am delighted to see your Majesty 
on my territory ;” to which Frederic, with a sarcastic smile, made 
the excellent reply: “‘ Voilé deux souverains qui se rercontrent..’ 

In 1767, Frederic wrote to Voltaire: ‘“ During the war, an 
epidemic prevailed at Breslau, which daily carried off twenty-six 








* Rohdich, a gentle and excellent man, was the son.of a serjeant. He rose to 
the rank of li. utenant-general, and was appointed governor of Potsdam. He was 
never ennobled ; but the example being once given by the king, every one called 
him General Von Rohdich. Quintus Icilius gave proof of nobility, when setting 
the king right, by his answer concerning his descent from potters.—See above. 
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persons.” At that time, a certain countess said: ‘God be praised, 
the nobility are spared ; all of those who die are but rabble. Do 
you observe how people of rank think? They believe themselves 
made of more precious elements than the people which they 
oppress; and this has nearly always been the case.” That the 
king, whilst supporting the nobility, did not mean merely to uphold 
titled inanity without merit, may be seen from the following pass- 
ages in two of his letters. He once wrote to D’Alembert: ‘ Nobi- 
lity is noting more than a higher degree of cultivation, honour, 
and patriotism, which may be reasonably expected from persons 
who were enabled to enjoy a liberal education: if nobility is not 
this, it is nothing whatever ; it is of no use, and a mere weed.” 
The other passage occurs in a letter to the Darmstadt privy- 
councillor Hesse; who was, in 1769, sent to Berlin, to arrange the 
preliminaries of the marriage of the Prince of Prussia (afterwards 
Frederic William II.) As it was well known, out of Prussia, 
that the king always used to inquire concerning the people with 
whom he conversed, whether they were of noble birth; Hesse 
deemed it requisite to write to the king “ that he was not noble, 
but an honest man.” Frederic wrote back: ‘‘ My dear Mr. privy- 
councillor, an honest man is, in my eyes, of the very best nobility 
and of the greatest worth; YOR HIS VIRTUE SHINES IN HI8 ACTS.” 


FREDERIC WILLIAM IT. 


1786-1797. + 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CHARACTER—PROFLIGACY OF HIS YOUTH 


FREDERIC THE GREAT was succecded by Frederic William IL., 
generally surnamed “the Fat,” on account of his immense size; 
aman of Herculean frame, and also taller by a head than the 
generality of men; only his head was not in proportion to the 
rest of his body. Ile was the son of King Frederic William’s 
second son, Augustus William, and the Brunswick Princess 
Louisa Amelia, sister to the queen of Frederic the Great. His 
mother—just as insignificant a person as her royal sister—died six 
years before his accession; his father, as early as 1758. Prince 
William died of a broken heart—in disgrace with his great 
brother, who, in 1757, after the defeat of Collin, had commissioned 
him to keep off the Austrian army from the frontiers of Saxony; 
in the execution of which, the prince was so unsuccessful, that 
Daun, outflanking him, overran Lusatia and bombarded Zittau. 
Immediately afterwards, the king dismissed him from the army. 
“Prince William,” writes Bielefeld in the year 1740, “is the 
handsomest man I ever saw, tall and very well built. He has 
brown hair, blue eyes, and pleasing features. But he does net 
express himself well; his education seems to have been some- 
what neglected; moreover, he is rather shy.” This handsome 
and shy prince, the favourite of his father, who had wished to 
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transfer the crown to him, at the expense of the great Frederic, 
was notorious for his many scandalous amours, both before and 
after his marriage. He died suddenly, in 1758, when not quite 
thirty-six years of age. 

Frederic William II., at the death of his father, was not 
more than fourteen, and was forthwith styled Prince of Prussia.* 
He received, under the eyes of his uncle, a strict military educa- 
tion. Every day he had to appear on parade at Potsdam; nor 
was he allowed to go to Berlin without the express permission of 
the king. But although he was obliged to remain at Potsdam, 
he was only on rare occasions invited to the royal table at Sans 
Souci; which seemed the more extraordinary, as the king had 
given his other nephews, the two princes of Brunswick, apartments 
at Sans Souci. The fact was, that Frederic the Great disliked 
Frederic William IT., of whose abilities he had a very mean 
opinion. Matters grew even worse between them, when the 
prince, as the king grew older, began to show less deference to 
him, whose successor he was soon to be. So much is confirmed 
by every trustworthy authority,—among others, by that of Lord 
Malmesbury,—that Frederic William had very low associates, male 
as well as female; and those were most welcome to him, who most 
easily understood the meaning of his words: for his mode of ex- 
pressing himself was never methodical or connected, but always 
confused and abrupt. The prince rarely spoke on politics; still 
more rarely on the fine arts; most rarely of all, on literature. 
On the other hand, he was affable and courteous, and had from 
his early youth a strong aversion to court etiquette and royal 
pomp. [fis usual dress, even after his accession, was the uniform 
of the Guards; or, what he liked still better, a plain blue dress 
coat. Of the world he had seen but little: he had gone through 
the short war of the Bavarian succession; and had been with 
General Count Gértz, on diplomatic business to St. Petersburg. 





* This is the usual title given to the heir-presumptive to the crown, when he 
is not the son of the reigning king. 
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Frederic William II. was forty-two years of age when he 
ascended the throne. He has been very differently judged by the 
affection of his subjects, who laid a particular stress on his good 
qualitics as a man, and who extolled his kindly and benevolent dis- 
position; and by the foreign diplomatists accredited at the court of 
Berlin, who with implacable severity fixed on his faults as a ruler. 
Thus, in Lord Malmesbury's memoirs, we find repeated mention 
of the prince; of his many debts; of his unworthy associates; his 
dissipation in the company of his mistresses and of a set of pro- 
fligate officers, It is stated there, that the prince, who was kept 
by his uncle in a very dependent position, made an application to 
the English government for a loan; which, however, was refused. 
A confidant of the prince told the ambassador, as early as in 1774, 
that Frederic William owed three hundred thousand dollars in 
Berlin, and as much more in foreign countries; that he was not 
even able to pay his washerwoman; that he had squandered it all 
on his mistresses, one of whom cost him thirty thousand dollars 
a-year; and that he spent just as much in bribing the spies of his 
uncle. 

Qld Herzberg, immediately after the death of Frederic the 
Great, gave Frederic William II. the good advice, to abandon 
“the French ways, and to show himself a thorough German; to 
gain by it a strong popularity among his subjects.” The new 
king seemed disposed to act upon this suggestion; but all that 
he did in this respect, was to receive some Germans into the 
Academy of Sciences, and to grant a pension of eight hundred 
dollars to the poet Ramler. 

‘The new king,” says Mirabeau, “instead of raising his sub- 
jects to him, descends to them. Frederic William hates nothing, 
and scarcely loves anything; his only aversions are people of 
mind and intellect. In the royal household, utter confusion reigns 
supreme. The management is in the hands of the lower servants. 
There is no maitre d’hotel, no chief intendant; and funds are 
assigned for nothing.” Mirabeau, among other things, mentions 
an instance when there was not wood enough in the palace of the 
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queen to make a fire. The intendant of that palace begged his 
colleague of the king’s palace to lend him some; but the latter 
excused himself, as his own stock was very Jow. ‘‘ Everywhere, 
confusion and waste of time. The servants are afraid of the vio- 
lence of the king; yet they are the first to rail at his incapacity. 
No paper is in order, no petition is answered; the king never 
opens a letter himself, as no human power could induce him to 
read forty lines at.a time. Tis fitful violence is generally suc-° 
ceeded by depression, and by entire inactivity.” 

Mirabeau, morcover, writes (Ist of Jan. 1787): “ The contempt 
for the new king increases dailv; people are already past that feel- 
ing of amazement which precedes contempt. At first, they were 
astonished when they saw that the king remained true to his old 
likings for theatres and conccrts, and for the old as well as new 
mistresses. They were astonished when he found whole hours 
for looking at pictures, furniture, and into shop windows ; for play- 
ing on the violoncello, and for discussing court scandal; and only 
minutes for listening to his ministers. Now, they are, on the con- 
trary, astonished if it ever happens that some new folly, or some 
old vice, has not taken up a whole day; and yet the mania of 
governing by himself without doing anything could never be carried 
to a higher degree. Tor the last two months, the king has never 
transacted business with any of his ministers.”’ 

About the end of his reign, the Prussian colonel Von Massen- 
bach writes in his diary: ‘‘ The king bears the greatest resem- 
" blance to an Asiatic prince, who, living within his seraglio with his 
slaves of both sexes, leaves the business of the state to his viziers. 
The wall, twelve feet in height, by which the new garden in Pots- 
dam is now being enclosed, reminds one of the walls of a seraglio. 
No stranger cye is to see what is going on within its precints.” 

Frederic the Great had correctly foreseen how matters would 
cone to pass. On taking leave of his minister Hoym, after his 
last review in Silesia, in 1785, he said to him: ‘ Farewell; you 
will never see me again. Let me tell you how matters will be 
after my death. There will be a merry life of it at court. My 
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nephew will squander the treasure, and allow the army to degene- 
rate. The women will then govern, and the state will go to rack 
and ruin. Then go you to the king and say: ‘ This will not do; 
the treasure belongs to the country, and not to you.’ If my 
nephew flies into a passion, tell him that I have ordered you. 
Perhaps it may do him some good; for his heart is not bad. Do 
you hear me?” Wloym heard, but was afterwards too prudent a 
man to speak out. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HERZBERG—DIVORCE OF FREDERIC WILLIAM FROM HIS FIRST WIFE— 
COUNTESS LICHTENAU—WULLNER AND BISCHOFSWERDER—THE RBOSI- 
CRUCIANS—ILLUMINATI AND FREEMASONS. 


Freperic Tur Great had been an autocrat in the most emphatic 
sense of the word. Frederic William I]. was the very reverse. 
This weak-minded sensualist became, without being aware of it, 
the unresisting tool of his mistresses and favourites. The court 
party was headed by Mesdames Rietz (Countess Lichtenau), 
Voss, and Dénhoff ; by the diplomatists Haugwitz, Lucchesini, and 
General Bischofswerder; and the notorious Wéllner. Herzberg 
was dismissed as early as 1791; the cabinet of Vienna having 
declared that there could never exist a sincere agreement between 
the two courts, so long as Herzberg had any hand in the conduct 
of affairs. On this, everything was done to annoy him: he was 
set aside, and the knowledge of all that was transacted at Vienna 
kept from him, in order to induce him to resign. This patriotic 
minister stcadily pointed out to the king the policy of making 
advances to the constitutional party in France, 80 as to counter- 
balance the threatening ascendancy of Russia. Frederic William, 
however, preferred leaguing himself with the Austrian court 
against the French constitution. Herzberg had now to experience 
the same treatment as his great contemporary, Prince Kaunitz, at 
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Vienna: it is, however, true, that, like the latter, he, at last, 
would often commit himself by the garrulity of old age. Count 
Schulenburg-Kehnert and Baron Von Alvensleben were placed 
in his department as his assistant ministers, He, nevertheless, 
stuck to his post. Only, when at last, under the pretext of reliev- 
ing him of the burden of his duty, he was expressly forbidden to,» 
open the despatches that came from Vienna; he applied, deeply 
mortified, for his dismissal, in May 1791; and died in retirement, 
in 1795, on one of his Pomeranian estates. 

Frederic William IT. had, in 1765, when not yet twenty-one, 
married a niece of Frederic the Great; Elizabeth, the lovely 
daughter of Duke Charles of Brunswick, and sister to Charles 
William Ferdinand, the famous generalissimo of the Prussian 
army, who fell in the battle of Jena. The princess was at that 
time in her twentieth year. This union, however, only lasted 
four years, when the royal couple was divorced. ‘The prin- 
cess,’ says Thiébault, in his Svuvenirs de vingt ans de séjour a 
Berlin, “ thought she had grounds of complaint against her hus- 
band. Unfortunately, she was too proud not to feel the slight, 
and of too warm a temper not to revenge herself; and she soon 
went so far in her hatred, as to spurn the cautious reserve which 
would have disguised her behaviour. JIler brother, Prince 
William (a general in the Prussian service, who died in 1770), 
took every pains to bring her back to a quieter and more tempe- 
rate line of conduct; and, at the same time, to conceal her guilt, 
which had afterwards to be acknowledged in the suit for divorce. 
The husband was not yet aware of anything; when, at a mag- 
nificent ball, which Prince Henry used to give every year, on 
the 24th of January, in celebration of the king’s birth-day, 
one of the maskers took him aside, and furnished him with suffi- 
cient evidence to open his eyes. In his anger, the prince at once 
sued for a divorce. Frederic the Great, who was very fond of 
his niece, and who was not less charmed with her vivacity than 
with her beauty and elegance; seems to have been inclined to 
take her part. But the prince, after having once taken the step, 
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refused to retrace it; and even threatened to send a memoire to 
all the courts of Europe, to justify his measures, and to declare 
that he would no longer acknowledge the princess as his wife. 
Nothing was, therefore, to be done, but to take proceedings; the 
result of which was a divorce. The princess, resigning the title 
of Roval, and taking that of Serene Highness, received orders to 
pass the remainder of her life at Ciistrin. Yet, although she was 
“not permitted to take her daughter with her, and only a very 
small pension indeed was allotted to her, she carried her natural 
cheerfulness with her into her exile; to which she quite joyfully 
submitted. One of her amusements, in which she often indulged 
at Ciistrin, consisted in arraying a number of chairs in two rows, 
like the couples in a country dance; and then dancing through 
them the figures of an Anglaise;—a pleasure of which she was 
passionately fond, as it afforded her an occasion to display all the 
ease and gracefulness of her movements. Yet, at last, she began 
to feel dull. It is even said that, after some years, she attempted 
an escape to Venice; that the affair, however, was discovered, and 
that an officer of hussars, who was to have accompanied her, had 
disappeared.” The princess died at the advanced age of ninety- 
four, as late as 1840, at Stettin. 

Immediately after the divorce, still in the same year, 1769, 
Frederic William marricd the Princess Louisa of Darmstadt, the 
daughter of the celebrated Landgravine Caroline, the friend ot 
Frederic the Great; who, however, fond as he was of the mother, 
detested the daughter. 

Even during his first marriage, Frederic William had made the 
acquaintance of the woman to whom he afterwards gave the title 
of a Countess of Lichtenau. The original name of this Prussian 
Pompadour was Wilhelmina Encke. She was a beautifully made 
brunette, daughter of a trumpeter of one of the regiments in gar- 
rison at Berlin, Elias Encke, a native of Hildburghausen; who, 
after having obtained his discharge, had set up a small public- 
house, and had afterwards been appointed as French-horn player 
in the private band of Frederic the Great. She was not yet four- 
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teen, when the prince, at that time himself in his twenty-third 
year (1766), accidentally met her at the house of her elder 
sister, one of the figurantes of the Italian Opera in Berlin; whom 
the liberality of several high patrons had enabled to keep an 
establishment of her own. The prince, who was much taken with 
the elder sister, to whom he paid frequent visits, one day observed 
that the younger was treated by her in a very cruel manner. His 
good nature revolting at it, he determined to take the ill-used 
girl under his own immediate protection; and took her the same 
night back to her parents, whom he directed to have her carefully 
educated, at his expense. When, about a year after, the elder 
sister had run away with a rich Russian, Count Mattuschka, to 
Venice; the prince desired to see his protégée again. He was 
charmed with the graccfulness, frankness, and artless gratitude of 
Wilhelmina, who had, in the meantime, grown into a brilliant 
beauty. He took charge of her further education, removing her 
from the house of her parents, and quietly placing her in that of 
one of his faithful servants at Potsdam. Here she was entrusted 
to the guidance of a private governess,— Madame Girard, of the 
French colony,—assisted by experienced teachers. The prince, 
who went nearly every day to see her, became himself her instruec- 
tor in history and geography; besides which he read with her the 
ancient and modern poets, and especially Rousseau’s Nouvelle 
Héloise; and (in Eschenburg’s translation) Shakespeare, of all 
whose characters the prince was most pleased with Sir John Fal- 
staff. In her Apology, published in 1808, she states in this respeet: 
‘ It is no boast of mine to say, that, among the thousand mistresses 
of princes spoken of in history, there is perhaps not one who 
may be compared with me. They may have surpassed me in 
personal charms or in mental gifts; but their mind was not, like 
mine, formed by the lover himself. In the very first year of our 
acquaintance, while he was instructing me, it one day happened 
that the prince opened his heart to me in the most affectionate 
way. After having confessed to me that he had been guilty ef 
many faults, and also vices, against my sex; he gave me the moat 
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sacred assurance that he would never desert me, vowing, by his 
princely word of honour, that, if I died before him, he would close 
my eyes, as the same affectionate friend which he had been until 
then. After this, he pricked, with a penknife which he had in 
his hand to mend my pen, the fleshy part of his left thumb; and, 
with the blood that trickled from it, wrote his vow on a small 
slip of paper, in about three lines. This act of his affected me so 
much, that I was quite beyond myself. As he required me to do 
the same, I wrote with my blood, as an answer to his vow, an 
assurance that I likewise would remain his unchangeable friend 
even to death, and that I would never leave him. This note must 
undoubtedly have been found among his papers after his death.’’ 
According to the communications which Frederic Férster obtained, 
partly from the countess herself, and partly from the Aulic coun- 
cillor Hirt, one of her confidential friends; the words of the prince 
were: ‘‘ By my princely word of honour, I will never desert thee.— 
Frederic William, Prince of Prussia.”” The countess showed, even 
thirty years afterwards, the scar of that wound on her thumb. 

Wilhelmina having thus been educated for three years by the 
prince himself in Potsdam, he sent her to Paris, there to finish 
her education, accompanied by her sister the Countess Mattuschka; 
who had in the meantiine returned from her travels, after having 
separated from her husband. Wilhelmina remained six months 
in Paris, living with Mademoiselle de Launay and enjoying the 
instruction of the celebrated Vestris. At the same time, her 
sister—who was by turns kept by the Princes Baratinski and 
Bellasinski, Counts Schuwaloff and Buturlin, and other Russian 
gentlemen—instructed her in all the arts of profligate coquetry. 
On her return, the prince was even more charmed by her new 
accomplishments than he had been before, and treated her in the 
most liberal manner; so that, as his confidant told Lord Malmes- 
bury, she cost him thirty thousand dollars a-year. 

She now gained such a decided influence upon him, that, on the 
mere strength of her recommendation, persons without any further 
merit obtnined the most responsible posts in the state. Frederic 
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the Great, however, who saw through the secret play of in- 
trigues, at that time issued strict orders to all the Boards, “no 
more to heed the recommendations of a certain high personage 
with regard to appointments.’”’ About the same time, as chance 
would have it, Wilhelmina met the great king face to face in the 
garden of the palace. He at once addressed to her a severe 
lecture, but at the same time commanded her to marry any man 
she could get; in which case a handsome dowry should be paid to 
her. The choice fell, after a long debate, on the valet Rietz, the 
son of a royal gardener at Potsdam. 

The ‘Confidential Letters ’’ (by the Prussian councillor at 
war Von Collin, at Glogau, a contemporary), give the following 
character of Rietz; who, although only a valet, was in reality a 
friend of the prince, and after the accession of Frederic William 
II., became his all-powerful favourite: ‘‘The privy steward 
(Kadmmerier) Rietz was quite a base and vulgar fellow. As a 
servant, he bore all the caprices of the prince. Frederic William, 
a very hot-tempered man, was in the habit of ill-using his people; 
yet, as soon as his anger had passed, he felt very sorry for what 
he had done, and made amends for it by liberal presents. Rietz, 
therefore, most patiently submitted to all the boxes on the ear, 
cudgelings, cuffs, and kicks, administered to him by his master; 
only revenging himsclf by inflicting similar ill-usage on the infe- 
rior servants. After having once consented to pass as the hus- 
band of his master’s paramour, he was firmly established in his 
post. The happiness of Rietz consisted in eating and drinking, 
in the gratification of his insatiable vanity, and in the hoarding 
of capital for his old age. Rietz celebrated his bacchanals in the 
new garden at Potsdam, in the house by the side of the entrance: 
here champagne and all sorts of costly wines flowed like water.” 

An amusing anecdote is told in Goethe's ‘‘ Campaign in France 
in 1792 and 1793.” The celebrated poet, who accompanied the 
Duke of Weimar during that campaign, fell in with Rietz at an 
inn at Mannheim; when the Kimmerier, a very portly men, 
expressed his satisfaction in finding that Goethe was likewise of 
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a tall and stately figure. ‘People,’ he said, “always imagine 
that men of genius must be of small and sickly frame; now, here 
are two living examples proving the contrary.” 

According to the Confidential Letters, Rietz most richly grati- 
fied his pompous vanity, whilst accompanying the king on his jour- 
neys; then he tried to lord it over all the commissaries, especially 
the land-councillors. Thus, on arriving once at Sternberg, he 
jumped out of the carriage, furiously roaring for horses, and in- 
veighing with a volley of abuse against the land-councillor and 
his slowness, &c, It was pitch dark. The land-councillor, a man 
full of spirit and sense of honour, stood by unseen; but, on hear- 
ing the insolent ravings of the valet, he gave notice of his pre- 
sence by calling out, in the deepest bass voice: ‘‘ Who dares to 
give orders here beside me! Will the flunkev pack himself off to 
his coach? will he?” Rictz, the greatest coward in the world, 
was as quiet as a mouse and slunk away to his carriage; nor did 
he care to lain to the king, as his Majesty would only have 
treated him to"&‘liberal allowance of cuffs and blows. 

The marriage of Rietz with Wilhelmina Encke was but a nomi- 
nal transaction; as the wretched shadow of a husband undertook 
never to live under the same roof with her. 

Madame Rietz then received a villa at Charlottenburg, which 
was purchased ahd furnished at the expense of the king; where 
the prince, with permission of his uncle, continued to visit her, 
till the death of Frederic. The latter at first wished to impose 
upon his nephew the condition, that he should be reconciled to, 
and live again with, the princess, by whom he had only a daughter 
(afterwards Duchess of York). But the princess, although hav- 
ing been goaded by the wrong done to her into doing wrong her- 
self, was not lost to every sense of honour, and stoutly resisted 
every attempt at reconciliation. The king, therefore, determined 
to have her divorced. 

Madame Jietz remained the favourite, even after the prince, in 
1769, had marricd a second time; and also when, in 1770, Fre- 
deric William III. was born. After the accession of her royal 
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lover, her influence became paramount. Her nominal husband 
was forthwith appointed, by the new king (who embraced his “ dear 
Rietz’”’ even in the presence of the corpse of Frederic the Great), 
to a place of considerable importance at court, that of privy- 
steward and treasurer of the household, as also keeper of the 
king’s purse. His brother became valet-de-chambre and private 
secretary. The villa of Madame Rietz, at Charlottenburg, was 
enlarged into a stately palace, with a magnificent garden. For 
her sister, the Countess Mattuschka, a new husband was procured 
in the person of Captain Albert Ernest Von Schénberg, and a 
splendid residence f.tted up for the couple. The brothers also of 
the favourite received lucrative posts; one of them being appointed 
equerry to the king, and the other chief ranger. 

Madame Rietz was now in her thirty-fourth year. She asserts, 
in her Apology, that, before the accession of the king, his love for 
her had changed into mere friendship. Yet even a half year’s sepa- 
ration, brought about by her enemies, had not been able to disturb 
this friendship ; the strongest tie being the children, who for ever 
firmly established her in the favour of the king. There were two 
of them: Count Alcxander von der Mark, born in 1770, and 
Countcss Mariana von der Mark, born in 1778. Madame Rietz 
had another son, William; whom his Majesty would not, however, 
acknowledge, and who, therefore, was christened by the name of 
Rietz. 

Count Alexander von der Mark, the son acknowledged by the 
king, was, according to Mirabeau, the only human being able to 
rouse the king from his habitual apathy. Frederic William, 
indeed, loved him to adoration. Mirabeau states: “ That the 
king’s face grew radiant whenever he saw the boy, with whom he 
used to occupy himself for a long time every morning; of all his 
continually changing caprices, this aff.ction was the only one which 
was lasting.’”’ The young count was very like his mother, except- 
ing that he was fair. Ile lived.at Potsdam, in the house which 
had formerly becn inhabited by Lord Marischal. A Frenchman, 
Chappuis, was his governor. 
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Madame Rietz was prudent enough not to disturb the king in 
his new amours, filling the same place in Berlin which Madame 
Pompadour did at Versailles,—anxious only to prevent her own 
influence from being affected ; for which reason she took good care 
always to make the selection herself. In the first place, she 
directed the favour of the king to a Mademoiselle Minette (Horst), a 
former laundry-maid, who afterwards, in 1796,—thanks to a dowry 
of ten thousand dollars,—met with a husband; then to Madame 
Baranius, of the Royal Theatre, who subsequently married M. 
Rietz; and at last to a handsome blooming brunette, without much 
mind, Mademoiselle Schulsky, of the corps de ballet, who even 
lived with Madame Rietz, in the New Garden at Potsdam, and 
who maintained herself, until the death of the king, as the declared 
favourite under the chief favourite. After the king’s death (hav- 
ing, in the meanwhile, become a rich match), she was married to 
a licutenant of the guards. 

Among the new amours of the king, however, there was also a 
lady belonging to the nobility about the court,—Mademoiselle Julia 
von Voss. Frederic William had made her acquaintance as early 
as three years previous to the death of his uncle; during the whole 
of which time until his accession he persecuted her with his ad- 
dresses, without being listencd to. Muirabeau describes her in the 
following terms :*“‘ Mademoiselle Voss has a certain degree of good 
sense, and some education ; yet she is rather crotchety than possess- 
ing a determined will, and she endeavours to improve upon her 
undeniable awkwardness by an appearance of simplicity. She is 
exceedingly plain. Her complexion is that of the country, which 
I find to be rather pallid than fair: her ouly good point is a fine 
bust. She thinks it ridiculous to be German; and, speaking a 
little English, is a victim to the most decided Anglo-mania, which 
prompts her to hate everything French.” 

Frederic William had scarcely ascended the throne, when Made- 
moiselle Voss—without, as she herself confesses, being in love 
with the king—yielded to his three years’ attachment; yet, under 
the threefold condition, “that the permission of the queen should 
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be obtained; that there should be a left-handed marriage; and 
that Madame Rietz, with her children, should be exiled to Lithu- 
ania.’ The latter point the king refused, the two first he granted. 
The servile consistory, referring to the double marriage of Philip 
of Hesse, which was tolerated by Luther and Melanchthon, declared 
the king’s left-handed marriage to be admissible. The queen gave 
her consent, as the king paid her debts and increased her civil list: 
she also hoped to drive away Madame Rietz, by means of the new 
favourite. Mademoiselle Voss now had a residence assigned to 
her at Potsdam, and was, in 1787, created Countess Ingenheim. 
It was evidently the new countess’s hatred to France which 
prejudiced Mirabeau against her. Dampmartin* describes her as 
not particularly pretty, even somewhat “of a hazardous blond; but 
gentle, of very becoming manners, cold, and little given to ambi- 
tion.” She was cne of Titian’s beauties; on account of which 
she was called, at court, Ceres; whilst her English predilections 
gained her the nickname of “ Jfiss Betty.” She had allowed 
herself to be persuaded into compliance by the counsels of her 
relations; especially of Count Finkenstein, the father-in-law of 
her brother. It was represented to her, that it would further the 
welfare of the country, if, by her influence, she succeeded in 
removing from the king interested and perverse people ; and that 
it would be generous in her to sacrifice herself for such an object. 
The sacrifice brought no happiness either to the king or to herself. 
She fretted and pined away. On the 2d of January 1789, she 
bore the king a son, who was called Count Gustavus Ingenheim. 
After his birth, she fell into a consumption, which was hereditary 
in her family; so the king discontinucd his visits to her. He re- 
turned to his beloved Madame Rietz; in whose company he felt lesa 
restraint, and who had—as is stated in the Confidential Letters— 
‘“‘ so thoroughly studied the king, that she always knew how to 
lure him back to her. Nature had given her every charm to fetter 
the hearts of men. She was wondrously beautiful, and of mateh- 
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less symmetry. Nor was she wanting in conversational powers,” 
If we may believe Férster, there are to this day old gentlemen 
in Berlin who still speak with enthusiasm of her classic beauty. 
Whenever she went to buy long gloves at a celebrated shop near 
the palace, lovers of art would go there, to admire her particularly 
fine arms, which she showed when trying them on. 

In the same vear, 1789, soon after the birth of her son, the 
Countess Ingenheim died (March 25). The noble party at court 
spread a report that Madame Rictz had poisoned her; which the 
credulous public were so much the more willing to believe, as the 
corpse, which had been interred in the vault of the Voss family, in 
the church of Buch, showed no signs of decomposition. 

When thet king was found to discredit that unfounded report, 
the court nobility attempted to overthrow the much-hated Madame 
Rietz, by a new favourite; for which purpose the attention of the 
king was now directed to one of the loveliest young beauties at 
court, Countess Sophia Juliana Frederica von Dinhoff. This young 
lady, very fair and very fascinating, was not more than twenty- 
one years of age. She was the daughter of a major, who died 
when she was in her seventh year; on which her mother, Baro- 
ness Langermann, had been marricd a second time, to privy coun- 
cillor Eulenburg. She was maid of honour to the reigning queen, 
and was called, at court, Hebe, very likely on account of the 
youthful vigour of her form; in addition to which personal advan- 
tage, she also possessed that of being an excellent pianist and a 
very sweet singer. After the death of Mademoiselle Voss, the 
Countess Donhoff accepted from the king the same conditions as 
the deceased ; viz., the permission of the queen, and a left-handed 
marriage, on which her family insisted. The ceremony took place 
in the chapel at Charlottenburg, on the 11th of April 1790. 
This lady was royally endowed. She received a marriage portion 
of two hundred thousand doilars; her mother, a present of fifty thou- 
sand; her younger sister, twenty thousand; and her uncle, Baron 
Langermann, forty thousand. The house of minister Heynitz was 
purchased for her, for thirty thousand dollars. The new favourite, 
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on the strength of her left-handed marriage, presumed to give her- 
self the airs of a real queen. The eyes of the lawful royal spouse 
were filled with tears, when she remembered the gentle Ingenheim; 
and the ladies of the court would not bow without resistance under 
the sway of a woman who was but one of themselves. Madame 
Rietz alone was wise enough to submit without a murmur totheorder 
of the king, which certainly condemned her to bear up with the most 
offensive superciliousness of the reigning sultana; yet she was sure 
that her royal lover would soon be tired of the prosing of this high- 
born lady, and return to a circle in which there was less restraint 
for him. And, indeed, it was not long before the meddling of the 
countess with politics became intolerable to the king. To gratify 
her own pride, and from jealousy of Madame Rie and of the 
recruits from the corps de ballet, Countess Dénhoff had left Pots- 
dam for Berlin. From thence she addressed, during the prepara- 
tions for the campaign against France, in 1792, the following dic- 
tatorial letter to the king: “TI shall entirely give you up, if you 
thus heedlessly enter upon so difficult and arduous an undertaking. 
Unless you march at the head of two hundred thousand Prussians, 
and two hundred and fifty thousand Austrians, you may renounce 
every hope of victory. With a handful of people, you will only 
risk your life and compromise your honour. You will be driven 
back from the frontiers. Your chivalrous whim makes you a Don 
Quixote; who likewise ranged mountains and valleys, in order to 
redress wrongs everywhere, pouncing upon everything that came 
in his way, and striking the blow without taking any heed of the 
number and strength of his adversaries.” This letter, and other 
expressions of the Countess Dénhoff, were taken advantage of by 
the most influential members of the French emigration, to mark 
her as a secret partisan of the republicans: she was accused of 
having been won over by the friends of French liberty, to prevent 
the war against Francc; she was even charged with keeping upa 
correspondence with the Jacobins, and with having taken bribes. 
Yet all these charges were mere false reports, which would never 
have found credence but for the general hatred against her. A son 
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whom she'bore to the king (Jan. 24, 1792), received the name of 
William, Count of Brandenburg. Four months after the birth of 
this son, May 30, 1792, shortly before the king set out for the 
campaign on the Rhine, the countess suddenly departed for Swit- 
zerland. On the 4th of January 1793, whilst the king was still 
on the Rhine, she gave birth to a daughter, who was called Julia, 
Countess of Brandenburg. The latter was, in 1816, married to 
Prince Frederic Ferdinand of Anhalt-Kothen, who, together with 
her, in 1825, embraced Popery ; and at the death of whose brother 
the line of Kéthen became extinct. 

That son was the same Count Brandenburg who, in the stormy 
year of 1848, became prime minister of Prussia; in which capa- 
city he died, shortly after the harassing visit to Warsaw, in 1850. 
He was uncle to the present king, and a man of the old school ; 
of no eminent intellect, but of a quict, firm character, without fuss 
and pompousness. In the memorable New-Year’s night of 1814, 
he had been the first who, with two hundred fusiliers, near Caub, 
erossed over to the left bank of the Rhine. 

The rupture of Madame Donhoff with the king was very dra- 
matic. Shortly after the king’s return from the French campaign, 
she gave him, on the 19th of November 1793, a surprise at Pots- 
dam; repairing, in all secresy, in the evening at seven o'clock, with 
Countess Solms, who was carrying her new-born daughter, to the 
New Garden at Potsdam, where the king was just holding his 
usual concert in the new pavilion, with the violoncellist Duport. 
The king had a passion for music. Mozart, in 1789, and Beet- 
hoven in 1796, performed on the piano at court, where they met 
with the kindest reception. The royal band, led by Righini and 
Himmel, was very distinguished. JFrederic William II. himself 
used to play the violoncello in a masterly style: in later years, 
his stoutness prevented him from holding the instrument between 
his knees. The neglected favourite rushed, with dishevelled hair, 
through the company, and threw herself at the feet of the king, 
presenting to him the child, with the words: “ Hare, sir, take 
back what is yours!” Frederic William, remaining quite calur, 
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conducted the ladies to an adjoining closet, where the countess 
behaved with the greatest violence; yet he still kept his temper, 
and quietly said, in his usual monosyllabic style, “A maintenance.” 
The infant countess and her brother, Count Brandenburg, were 
from that time brought up together in the New Garden at Potsdam, 
under the superintendence of Madame Rietz. The mother re- 
mained banished from court, with a pension of eight thousand 
dollars. The scene which Madame Dénhoff made before the 
king, had been intended to bring about a renewal of the for- 
mer intimacy; but it only served to widen the breach, and the 
countess, whom her own rival, in her Apology, calls “‘a lady of 
English and Roman spirit,” thenceforth lived in retirement at 
Angermiinde, in the Ucker March. In the following reign, she 
was allowed to come to Berlin, and to see her children. She 
died in 1834, on her estate near Werneuchen, in the Middle 
March. 

Count Alexander von der Mark, the beloved natural son of 
Madame Rietz, had died, to the most intense grief of the king, on 
the Ist of August 17&7, in his ninth vear, under circumstances 
of which the countess, in her Apology, speaks in such a myste- 
rious manner, that one is inclined to think of a violent death. 
She says: ‘“ The king was deeply grieved; yet the circumstances 
of this sudden death distressed him even more than the death 
itself. I know these circumstances, and am silent.’ The mother 
made use also of this melancholy occurrence, to establish herself 
more firmly in the favour of the king. She was aided by Bischofs- 
werder and Willner, and the Rosicrucians, whom she had often 
ridiculed in the presence of the king; putting him thereby into a 
fury. Frederic William having desired once more to see the 
shade of his darling, a ghost scene was got up in the same room 
in which the young count had died. The spirit of the boy, by 
means of clever jugglery, made his appearance before his royal 
father, and ‘reminded him of his promise never to forsake his 
mother. In 1791, Frederic William caused a marble monument, 
by the celebrated Schadow, to be erected in the church of 8t. 
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Dorothea, in memory of the dear boy, whom he thus publicly 
acknowledged as his son. 

Countess Mariana von der Mark, the daughter of Madame 
Rietz, took, after the death of her brother, the place which ‘ie had 
held in the favour of the king; who always kept her near him. 
Count Medem was thought to have been an unsuccessful suitor 
for her hand. Another matrimonial project with’ Lord Hervey, 
whose father, the Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, was one 
of the most ardent admirer of the mother, miscarried. The 
countess married (March 17, 1797) the much embarrassed Count 
Frederic von Stolberg-Stolberg, who received with her a dowry 
of two hundred thousand dollars; but the marriage was annulled 
after two years. She was just as fascinating as her mother, whom 
she equalled, if not exceeded, in profligacy. She married again 
twice: in the first place, a Pole, Caspar von Miakowski, nephew 
of the Bishop of Warsaw; and afterwards, a handsome French 
Colonel Thierry, in Paris. She died there in 1828.* 

After the rupture with the Countess Dénhoff, Madame Rietz, 
or, as she was called at court, Roxelana, held undisputed sway. 
Her influence was felt in everything; any one she favoured was 
sure of making his way. The active participation of Prussia in 
the war against the French revolution, and especially in the dis- 
astrous expedition to Champaigne, is principally attributable to 
her influence. She accoinpanied the king on that campaign; in 
the course of which, both at Aix-la-Chapelle and at Spaa, she 
held a regular court, with all the state of a queen. Estafettes 
were daily going and coming, in order to bring her the latest 
news of the progress of events, and to ask for her advice. The 
French emigrants most assiduously paid their court to her as their 
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* The children and grandchildren of the profligate alliances of Frederic 
William 11. did not belie their origin by their own very extraordinary marriages. 
Mariana von der Mark's daughter by her first husband, married, in 1819, her 
uncle, Count Joseph von Stolberg. Her daughter by her third husband, be- 
came, in 1826, the wife of the half-brother of her own mother, Count Gustavus 
Ingenheim, the son of the Countess Ingenheim Voss. Frederic William ITT., 
himself halt-brother to Count Gustavus, bestowed upon the bride, the daughter 
of his half-sister, on her marriage, the title of a Countess Thierry de la Mark. 
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best friend. She herself confesses, in her Apology, that it was 
attempted {o prevent, through her, the peace of Basle. The 
Mémoires Pun homme d'état, which were partly taken from Prince 
Hardenberg’s most private papers, moreover, assert—and she her- 
self has confirmed it—that Lord Henry Spencer, the English 
ambassador in Berlin in 1795, offered her a hundred thousand 
guineas, if she would keep Prussia faithful to the coalition. She 
refused the bribe. 

As early as in 1789, one of the two young Gualtieri had sued 
for the hand of Madame Rietz. Lord Tempieton, at that time 
only about twenty years of age, offered to marry her. As about 
that period, the Anglo-mania was at its height in Vienna and in 
Berlin, the British cut a great figure; at the same time, however, 
distinguishing themselves by many eccentricities. They made a 
considerable noise in Berlin, nearly every day getting mad drunk 
at the City of Paris Hotel; where they used to dine, and where, 
one day, they flung a bed out into the street. Lord Templeton, 
a true Hibernian, was most ardent in his addresses for the hand 
of the Prussian syren. The king, however, refused his consent 
to the marriage, which was already arranged to come off. But 
whilst his Majesty was afraid lest Madame Rictz might follow 
her new suitor over the sea, thus putting an end to the friendly 
intercourse which had become a necessary part of his existence, 
the liaison came, in 1795, to an abrupt conclusion. The pas- 
sionate young Irishman—at least so it was generally reported— 
boxed the ears of the lady, after having caught her with a lover 
of much humbler pretensions; after which, she induced the king 
to banish his lordship from Berlin, and, as a winding-up, deter- 
mined upon solacing herself with travelling. 

The intercourse with artists had kindled in Madame Rietz an 
ardent desire of seeing Italy. The physicians received hints to 
advise her going first to the baths of Pisa, and afterwards to 
the sea-side at Naples. The king, anxious for her health, allowed 
the journey. She had also, according to her own account, given 
him a promise to seek for the philosopher’s stone there. She left 
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Berlin on the 13th of March 1795, staying abroad for more than 
a year. The king, besides allowing her a large sum for travelling 
expenses, gave her carte blanche to the principal bankers of Milan, 
Florence, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples. She was attended by 
her former daily companion in Berlin, Signor Filistri de Caramon- 
dani; by Mademoiselle Chappuis; by her secretary Steinberg; 

and her other servants. Frederic William himself, on the day of 
her departure, accompanied her to her carriage, at four o’clock in 
the morning. Her route went by Vienna and Switzerland, where 
she visited the celebrated Lavater at Zurich. In October 1759, she 
reached Pisa; and from thence went to Rome and Naples. She 
travelled with princely pomp, everywhere giving great fétes, buy- 
ing statues on the account of the king, leaving orders to artists, ° 
and contracting considerable debts besides. It is true, she states 
in ber Apology, that she did not make the least use of the carte 
blanche, and that the allowance fixed by the king for her journey 
completely covered her expenses; but the debts were proved in the 
proceedings which were instituted against her after the king’s death. 
Although already forty-four years of age, she yet on this journey 
had a succession of amorous adventures; and it is an indisputable 
fact that she turned the heads of all sorts of men, young and old. 
A whole crowd of lovers and adventurers, of the higher classes of 
society, followed in her train. One of her most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers was the Chevalier de Saxe, a natural son of Prince Xavier 
of Saxony; a young man of some twenty years, who at that time 
lived in Italy, afterwards became Governor of Naples, and, in 
1802, was killed in a duel near Téplitz by a Russian Prince 
Tscherbatow. Several flaming letters of hia, printed in the second 
part of her Apology, afford undeniable proof of the great attrac- 
tive powers which she even then possessed. 

In Rome, she made a conquest of a more distinguished man; 
the celebrated archseologist, Hirt, who had been recommended to 
her by the Duke of Sussex, and who soon became one of her most 
cherished favourites. He was a runaway friar from Swabia, thirty 
years of age, of vigorous frame, and altogether good-looking. He 
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had, until then, acted as a sort of cicerone in Rome, and now fol- 
lowed the sultana first through Italy, and afterwards to Potsdam; 
where he lived at her house in the New Garden, and dined at her 
table. Being introduced by her to the king, he was nominated 
academician; and appointed, with the title of Aulic Councillor 
(Hofrath) and a pension of eighteen hundred dollars, tutor to 
Prince William, the fourth son of the king. i 

All the greater and smaller courts of Italy, vied with each 
other for the honour of receiving the all-powerful favourite of the 
King of Prussia. The court of Naples alone demurred; as Queen 
Caroline, an Austrian archduchess, although quite willing to pay 
every honour to the royal favourite, yet refused her civilities to the 
bourgeoise Madame Rietz. Thus slighted, the lady applied to her 
royal lover; to whom she represented, in her letter, “ that although 
his Majesty well knew, that for herself she set no value whatevem 
on the foolish vanities of court etiquette, she was placed in an 
awkward position by her daughter being raised to the rank of a 
countess, whilst she herself was still in the humble station of a 
bourgeoise.”” On this, Madame was formally divorced from M. 
Rietz, to whom she had never been really married ; after which 
she was created Countess Lichtenau, by letters-patent dated back 
to April 28, 1794, which her own brother, the equerry, brought 
to her to Venice. Hercoat of arms was charged with the Prussian 
Eagle and with the royal crown. 

During the whole of her journey, the countess kept up a con- 
stant correspondence with the king; to whom she also regularly 
sent her diary. On the other hand, she had agents in Berlin who 
supplied her with all the current news; by which means she 
maintained her influence, although at a distance. 

In 1769, the health of the king changed considerably for the 
worse, the first symptoms of dropsy making their appearance. 
On receiving the news of it, in June, the countess returned post 
haste from Italy to Potsdam; where the sight of the sufferings of 
her royal friend, his state of oppression, and the effects of his 
sleeplessness, almost broke her heart. She now displayed the 
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redeeming qualities of her character; devoting herself with the 
most faithful care to the nursing of the royal invalid, whom she 
twice (1796 and 1797) accompanied to Pyrmont, the waters of 
which had been prescribed for him. 

The conscientious performance of her duty as a sick-nurse did 
not, however, prevent the lady from luxuriating in the enjoyment 
of the advantages and delights of her new rank. She was pre- 
sented at court, 4 queen having sent to her at Pyrmont her own 
portrait, set in diamonds. What was more, the new countess 
now received the whole court in her own house, in which she had 
caused a theatre to be fitted up. The new Salle was inaugurated, 
March 14, 1797, with La Morte di Cleopatra, Opera Seria.* The 
performance created an immense sensation in Berlin; and is re- 
markable also, for the circumstance, that not only the whole 
gegitimate royal family, but also all the scions of the king’s 
illegitimate diaisons, were present at it. Dampmartin, who was one 
of the guests, gives the following account of it: “The queen, the 
crown prince and his wife, together with the other princes and 
princesses, were fretting at the humiliation of being the constrained 
guests of a woman whose very presence they could not but feel as an 
insult. The king showed, on his pale face, the signs of a fatal ill- 
ness; the good-natured queen wore a forced smile on her lips; the 
crown prince (afterwards King Frederic William III.) was unable 
to disguise the warmth of his emotion; casting stealthy glances now 
on his tenderly beloved mother, and now on his adored wife, as if 
he could not understand how he should ever have been with them 
in the gorgeous apartments of the mistress of his father. His 
principal virtues being frugality and a deep sense of decency, 
nothing could have been more galling to his feelings. Young, 
frank, and retiring as he was, he endeavoured in vain to conceal 
his anger. The crown princess, radiant with beauty, appeared 





* The printed play-bill ran thus: La Morte di Cleopatra, Drama Del Signor 
A. 8. Sografi Avvocato Veneto, con Musica Del Signor Maestro Nasolini. 
Da Rappresentarsi Nel Teatro Della Nobil Donna La Signora Contessa di 
Lichtenau. Berlino Nel Mese di Marzo, 1797. 
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reserved, and alarmed at the excitement of her husband. Princess 
Frederica, her sister,* had, for the first time, on that evening laid 
aside her widow’s weeds; and, in her dazzling loveliness, indulged 
in all the triumphs of coquetry. All the princes and princesses 
betrayed, by their embarrassed and irritated manner, how little 
they relished the féte, at which they were not voluntary guests. 
Prince Henry alone, the uncle of the king, was courtier enough 
to dissemble; but his stifled indignation imparted to his marked 
features a most striking expression.t The Countess Lichtenau, 
who shone with a far richer set of jewels than the queen, received 
the king’s most affectionate homage. His Majesty also noticed 
most tenderly the children of his three mistresses: they were sit- 
ting in a box in the first tier, and he threw them handfuls of sugar 
plums. During some passages of the opera, in which Octavio 
complained of the faithlessness of Ler Mare Antony, every eye 
involuntarily turned towards the queen, who was concealing her 
tears in her handkerchief.” 

On her second journey to Pyrmont, in June 1797, the Countess 
Lichtenau enjoyed a greater meed of attentions than even her 
vanity might have looked for. She there stood at the head of a 
brilliant court, whilst the queen passed her time at the humble 
watering-place of Freienwalde. At Pyrmont, the countess re- 
ceived the homage of more than twenty princes of the Empire, 
who came there to pay their respects to the King of Prussia. Nor 
was the valet Rietz less courted by all the present Serene High- 
nesses. The meanness with which those exalted personages tried 
to curry favour, with either the mistress or with the royal servitor, 
indeed beggars belief: neither attentions nor presents were spared 





* Widow of the second son of the king, Prince Louis; afterwards Princess 
of Solms ; by athird marriage, Duchess of Cumberland ; and at last Queen of 
Hanover. Prince Louis having died only December 28, 1796, the above scene 
happened within less than three months after his death. 

+ When the Landgravine of Hesse Cassel, the daughter of the king, said to 
Prince Henry, with reference to the statues, pictures, &c., in the house of the 
countess, ‘‘ The statues are very fine, I should like to have them;” the prinee 
replied: “I would not have anything; everything is infamous at this shop.” 
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to gain the good will of the worthy couple; without which nothing 
could be obtained from the king. 

The king, after his sojourn at Pyrmont, fclt so much relieved, 
that his physicians, to please him, declared him perfectly restored, 
although they were convinced that dropsy would soon return in a 
more alarming form than ever. The news of the convalescence of 
the king—‘ the much beloved,” as the Berliners called him— 
caused such a gencral joy, that the capital instituted a splendid 
festival in celebration of the happy event. 

The king, notwithstanding his ailing condition, was moving 
about the whole day, visiting the places where dancing was kept 
up, and driving through the streets during the illumination. Te 
also was present at the dinner and supper, given in his honour 
by the burghers and other inhabitants of the city. The queen 
having excused herself on the plea of indisposition, the Countess 
Lichtenau supplied her place. The crown prince, by express 
command of the king, was likewise present. At the supper, the 
countess appeared as Polyhymnia, in a Grecian costume, with 
a golden diadem; a mask, designed for her by her friend and 
admirer, Hirt, who, with a host of other worshippers of the 
fascinating syren, was present at this unrestrained civic festival. 
The countess had the sublime impudence to sing, after supper, 
some lines written by herself, and set to music by Himmel; 
and it is needless to add, that they were received with raptur- 
ous applause. Hirt offered to the Sappho of Berlin a laurel 
crown; after which the king compelled the crown prince to kiss 
her hand. 

The Countess Lichtenau was, however, too practical a woman 
to content herself with mere empty honours, and she managed 
matters so well, that wealth to an immense amount was showered 
upon her by her royal lover. She received, in landed property, 
three domains, yielding a revenue of four thousand eight hundred 
dollars annually. In addition to this, she enjoyed, since the 
accession of the king, a monthly allowance of three hundred 
louis-d’ors, for the maintenance of her household in the palace, 
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“ Unter den Linden ;’’* which, after the death of her son, had 
been given to her. At different times, she had received consider- 
able sums in jewels. In his last illness, the king said that it 
was now high time for him to make a settlemeat upon her: he 
therefore made her a last present, of half a million dollars in Dutch 
five per cents., bank shares; which the minister Struensee sent to 
Holland, where they were transferred to her name. Once even, 
when the king, at Pyrmont, felt very deeply the renewed proofs 
of her attachment for him, he entertained the idea of buying for 
her, from the Prince of Waldeck, the sovereign county of Pyrmont. 
She, however, declined it, although she afterwards wrote: “I ought 
boldly to have ascended the summit; the vertigo would have 
passed away, and I should now stand at least as firmly as any- 
thing is standing in the German Empire.” 

‘‘ People,” she says, ‘‘ believed me to be the possessor of millions; 
and since I had been created a countess, I was completely hunted 
down by proposals of marriage from great lords.” Her palace was 
one of the most agreeable houses in Berlin, where a highly dis- 
tinguished company, consisting of statesmen, diplomatists, officers, 
savants, artists, and even clergymen, used to assemble. The 
countess possessed, in a high degree, the talent of procuring for 
those whom she invited to her house, most pleasant and unre- 
strained conversation and amusement. She certainly was not 
wanting in refined taste. The Karl of Bristol, in one of his 
letters to her, alludes to an incident, when, in her enthusiastic 
admiration for elegant furniture, she went so far, that, at General 
Acton’s, at Castellamare, she covered a particularly fine mahogany 
chair with her kisses. On her return from Italy, she found a 
dozen of them in Berlin; which the earl had sent to her as a 
present. 

The Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, was among the most 
ardent admirers of the Countess Lichtenau. Notwithstanding his 
position as a high dignitary of the Irish Church, he had the character 
enna 


* Under the lime trees; being for Berlin what the Boulevards are for Paris. 
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of being one of the gayest and most fashionable men of the world, 
and a freethinker; bluff and caustic to every one; but, withal, 
thoroughly good-natured and benevolent. He had known the 
Countess Lichtenau when on her way to Italy; and, although being 
considerably above sixty, (born in 1730), he fell violently in love 
with her. Having been obliged to go on business from Munich to 
Hanover, he came to Berlin when the countess had already arrived 
at Pisa. A letter of his from the capital, dated November 2, 1795, 
contains the following passage, which is rather remarkable from a 
bishop of the venerable age of sixty-four: ‘‘ Do you know that this 
morning I have spent two hours in inspecting, with real delight, 
your splendid theatre; your elegant bed, where nothing was 
wanting but the fair occupant to make it perfect; and more parti- 
cularly, your gorgeous saloon. Everything bears the marks of 
genuine taste; and nothing is missed in this fairy palace but the 
presence of its mistress.” He now travelled after her to Italy ; 
from which period another letter (March 21, 1796) is extant, in 
which he tells the countess: ‘‘ Tout est masquerade dans ce monde, 
excepté chez ma chére Wilhelmine. Tu es la franchise et la vérité 
méme; mais avec un ceur trop sensible, ce qui te fera le dupe de 
plus d’un Coquin. tome au lit.”” In May of the same year, he 
discussed with her the project of a marriage between his son, Lord 
Hervey, and her daughter. He also interested himself in getting 
her created a countess; and, having followed her to Berlin, made 
her a formal offer of his hand, which was, however, objected to 
by the king. The earl-bishop then bade farewell to his “ divine 
countess,” and had the high-bred coolness to say to the king, 
when taking leave of him: “I am delighted to return to my 
beautiful Naples, where the moon gives more warmth than the 
sun does in Berlin.’’ Lord Bristol set out from Berlin to Italy 
(November 23, 1796); and never saw the countess again, In 
1798, he was imprisoned by the French in the citadel of Milan; 
where he remained for one year and a half. After his liberation, 
he received from Berlin the intelligence (very likely false), that 
the countess had lent herself to political intrigues with France; 
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on which his lordship, wounded in a tender spot, broke off every 
communication with her. 

Foremost among her admirers from the middle ranks of society, 
was the wealthy cloth manufacturer, Schmidts, generally known 
in Berlin as “ fat Schmidts,”’ or “‘ fat Adonis,” and ‘ fat Cupid.” 
He was one of the most portly and, at the same time, most comical 
figures, but a good-natured and liberal man; who, being himself 
fond of a good dinner, kept an hospitable table and was much 
devoted to the fair sex. As he used to make splendid presents, 
he enjoyed great favour with the countess, who, notwithstanding, 
kept him in his place. ‘One day,” the well-known and popular 
old privy councillor Dr. Heim writes, ‘“‘the king arranged with the 
countess to play his rival a trick. The countess, the next time 
he asked her for a kiss, was to promise it, on condition that he 
went down on his knees before her. This was done. The Berlin 
Falstaff knelt before his adored one; and, at the same moment, the 
king entered the room, and pretended the greatest anger, while 
in his heart he was highly amused to witness the vain efforts of 
the fat gentleman to regain his legs. At length, the king himself 
assisted him; and made him, besides, a present of a costly crooked 
stick, with a handle of rock crystal studded with turquoises, which 
had belonged to Frederic the Great, and which might be service- 
able to him in future, in helping him out of a similar difficulty.’’* 
The good-natured fat Adonis even remained true to the countess, 
when misfortune had befallen her. 

The Countess Lichtenau acted her brilliant part until the death 
of the king. Once, during the monarch’s last illness, he spoke of 
giving her, for her houses and estates, two million dollars in 
English bank-notes ; with which she might go and settle in Eng- 
land. But she steadfastly insisted upon never separating from her 
friend and benefactor, especially in his present state of sutfering. 
The king, therefore, took her with him as his nurse to the Marble 
Palace in Potsdam. 





* Schmidts afterwards gave this stick to the Privy Councillor Heim, whose 
son, in 1842, presented it to General Rulhiére, in Paris. 
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Scarcely, however, had King Frederic William III. ascended 
the throne, when a detachment of the king’s guards arrived before 
her lodgings, in the New Garden at Potsdam; and she was told by 
Colonel Von Zastrow and Major Von Kleist, in the name of the king, 
to consider herself as a prisoner. The doors of -her apartments 
in the different palaces of Potsdam, Berlin, and Charlottenburg, 
were sealed, and guarded by soldiers; which, in some respects, 
was rather a kindness, as the populace of Berlin was in the highest 
degree incensed against her. Her mother also and her son, toge- 
ther with his tutor, Colonel Dampmartin, were put under arrest. 
She shared with them three rooms in Potsdam, until she had, in 
March 1798, to appear at Berlin to answer the charges against 
her. She was accused of having made away with one of the 
crown diamonds, with the signet ring, and also another ring of his 
late Majesty ; but she proved that she had put those things away 
safely in the apartments of the king. She was, likewise, charged 
with having appropriated a portfolio, containing important state 
and monetary papers. Yet this portfolio contained nothing but 
the letters which she had written to the king for the last twenty- 
eight years. Three days before his death, he had ordered her to 
take it from his secretaire, and to burn its contents. The inquiry 
proved nothing criminal. The principal points against her were 
her Italian debts, and her pretended political intrigues with the 
foreigner. Those five hundred thousand dollars, in Dutch bank 
shares, were found in five parcels, with the seals unbroken; and, 
among her jewels, a very valuable diamond, which the Turkish 
sultan had, by his ambassador, in 1791, presented to the king. 
Everything was now confiscated, even to her houses and estates, 
Almost every one deserted her: people turned their backs upon 
her, and even acted as her accusers, whom she had herself raised 
and pushed in the world; as, for instance, Count Haugwitz. In 
March 1798, she was exiled from Berlin to the fortress of Glogau; 
without, however, being confined to her room or her house. She 
received an annual pension of four thousand dollars. After 
nearly three years, in 1800, she was fully liberated; but she had 
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to promise, upon oath, not to divulge anything of the questions 
put to her. At Glogau, she kept a very good establishment, and 
her general company comprised all those who had any claim to 
social or intellectual distinction. From thence she went to live 
at Breslau, where, in 1802, when fifty years of age, she married, 
with the royal consent, the well-known dramatic poet Franz von 
Holbein, who, however, left her in 1806: after which she went to 
Vienna, where, as she relates in her Apology, she was, in the most 
unseemly manner, attacked in the public street by a foreigner, 
no had been enraged by some virulent pamphlets against her. 
Atige the peace of Tilsit, she returned to Breslau; and, in 1809, 
het received, through Napoleon. to whom she had applied, an 
indemnity for all her confiscated houses, estates, and monies. In 
1811, she went to Paris to offer her thanks to the emperor; to 
whom she was presented at St. Cloud. She lived for some time 
in Paris, and afterwards in Berlin, where, in the stirring times of 
1813, she made herself conspicuous by her patriotism; and where 
she died, at the age of sixty-eight, in 1820. 

-Hans Rodolph von Bischofswerder was a native of Saxony; 
born in or about the year 1741, of a poor noble house. During 
the Seven Years’ War, in 1760, he entered the Prussian army as 
a cornet, and became, after the peace, chamberlain in Dresden; 
and afterwards received an appointment as equerry to the Saxon 
prince, Charles, Duke of Courland. This place he resigned in 
1778, to take, under Prince Henry, the command of a corps of 
chasseurs, which he had raised for the war of the Bavarian succes- 
sion. After the peace of Teschen, by which that short campaign 
was ended, he was received in the royal suite, and from that time 
became the inseparable companion of the crown prince; who 
rewarded his devotedness and fidelity, just as liberally as he had 
done that of the Countess Lichtenau. Bischofswerder quickly rose 
from step to step. During the whole of that profligate reign, he 
was all-powerful at court, the foreign policy, as well as the govern- 
ment at home, being entirely under his control. 

Bischofswerder had acquired a great influence over Frederic 
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William even when crown prince. He was in the possession of 
certain nostrums, called in Italy Diavolint,—strengthening stimu- 
lants for the nervous system,—which were most acceptable to the 
prince with his shattered constitution. Ie gained upon the crown 
prince, especially by his connection with the orders of the Free- 
masons, Rosicrucians, and Illuminati. 

At Berlin, there were three circles of the Rosicrucians, Fre- 
deric William was irretricvably drawn into their nets, even before 
his accession, by Wollner and Bischofswerder. At first, it had 
been their intention to alienate him from the Countess Lichtenay; 
not being successful in this, they came to an understanding with 
her, and ruled him with her knowledge and permission. 

“One evening,’’—Firster relates, after communications from the 
mouth of the countess,—“ whilst the prince was staying at the resi- 
dence of his mistress at Charlottenburg, Bischofswerder called him 
off, and led him toa distant house; where he was at last to engage 
in the long desired conversation with departed spirits. Just asa 
clever conjurer offers to the uninitiated a pack of cards, requesting 
them to choose one at pleasure, and yet juggles into their hands the 
one which he has himself fixed upon; thus the necromancers left 
it to the prince to name those departed persons whom he wished 
to see: but thev were sure beforehand, that, of all the proposed 
number, he would select only those whose appearance they had 
made preparations for. This time, the illustrious departed were 
the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher Leibnitz, 
and the Great Elector. For tiftese three, the persons and costumes 
were kept in readiness; but with the same * properties” and 
perukes, Charles the Great, Aristotle, or Louis NIV., would have 
been presented, if called for. The whole sorcery merely consisted 
in the trick, that, during tlie incantation, and the playing of musical 
glasses, the tones of which most powerfully affect the nerves, the 
person representing the summoned spirit placed himsclf bodily in 
the adjoining room, before a concave mirror by which his figure 
was reflected on the gauze curtain in the darkened chamber, 
where the trembling prince was sitting quite alone. Frederic 
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William had recegged permission to address questions to the 
departed spirits; but he was unable to utter a syllable with “his 
trembling lips. On the other hand, the conjured spirits were not 
silent: he had to hear from them stern words, reproaches, and threats, 
and an injunction to return to the path of virtue. He was so affected 
by this stupid imposture, that, calling out with a terrified voice 
for his friends, he implored them to dispel the charm and to free 
him from his mortal anguish. After some delay, Bischofswerder 
entered the room, and led the prince, who was quite worn out with 
terror, to his carriage. He demanded to be brought back to aa 
lady-love, in whose arms he yearned to recover himself from. 
the effects of his fright. But his wish was not granted, for he 
was conducted in the same night to Potsdam, where the grave 
brethren of the mysterious order were assembled for his reception. . 
The brother speaker began to address him, repeating the exhorta- 
tion of the spirits; after which all the brethren so earnestly admo- 
nished him, that, with a contrite heart, he ‘ abjured the illicit inter- 
course with his mistress:’ with the reservation, however, that she 
should remain ‘in future his friend, in whose conversation he 
might be allowed to seek for comfort, cheerful recreation, and a 
source of purer feelings.’ As on the following day he acquainted 
the lady with the vow which had been forced from him, she made 
a great display of indignatiun at * those false brethren of the order;’ 
but declared herself ‘ready to make any sacrifice.’ ” 
Bischofswerder was, like the king, a very stout man; but, at the 
same time, of wonderful agility. The nostrum which had paved 
his way into the favour of the prince, seemed to have worked 
wonders with himself. He was the first horseman, the boldest: 
hunter, and the best swordsman; besides boasting of such a strong 
head, that three or four bottles of the best Rhine wine had no 
effect upon him. His wife was a dowager Countess of Pinto, and 
sister-in-law to the Marquis Lucchesini; but he carried on, at the 
same time, liaisons with two sisters-in-law; another dowager Coun- 
tess Pinto, a letter of whom to Bischofswerder, couched m the 
most ludicrously affectionate terms, was printed by the order of the 
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French National Convention; and also with the sister of his own 
wifé, Mademoiselle de Tarac, who had formerly been Lucchesini’s 
mistress. These lazsons went to such a length, as to induce his 
wife to sue for a divorce. 

Although rather good-natured, Bischofswerder was an exceed- 
ingly crafty man. He completely led the king, all the while 
most assiduously fostering in his roval dupe the illusion, that his 
Majesty was doing everything himself. Nothing, indeed, was done 
without the favourite; but with a very well feigned modesty, he 
succeeded in removing every appearance of presumption. With 
the Lady Lichtenau, he was engaged in a constant quarrel. but 
she was unable to bring about his downfall, as the king, to all her 
complaints, had only one reply: “ It is not Bischofswerder, but I, 
~, who have ordered this.” At last, she was not allowed even to 
mention his name. When other ministers, having justice on their 

side, tried to urge the king on; Frederic William complained to 
his friend Bischofswerder, who had only to say, ‘“ Good heavens ; 
is not your Majesty ruler and king?” and the others were set 
aside. Even with regard to Rosicrucianisin, Bischofswerder 
shammed to be only a passive instrument of the king. Whenever 
Frederic William expressed any doubts, he was answered: “ Yes, 
it is indeed strange, and my reason is always reluctant to admit 
these wonderful visions ; yet I cannot help making renewed trials.” 
“There you are quite right,” the king used to answer; ‘we will 
make new experiments ;’’ and thus the general entangled him 
more and more in his snares. Colonel Von Massenbach, in his 
memoirs, speaks of Bischofswerder in the following manner: “The 
quintessence of his character is astuteness. At first a Prussian 
officer, then a chamberlain of the Duke of Courland, he was at last 
King of Prussia. Frederic II. used to call Bischofswerder ‘the 
tree frog,’ on account of the green uniform which he used to wear: 
The ‘tree frog’ has leaped on Frederic’s throne.” 
The general himself was ruled by his wife; who made him pay 
dearly for the favours he bestowed on his two sisters-in-law, his 
.paramours. She was a zealous Papist, and kept her husband in 
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complete subjection. Madame Bischofswerder was principally 
engaged in frittering away the domains of South Prussia (War- 
saw, Posen, &c.), which had been acquired in the last partition of 
Poland, in 1795. She used to urge her husband to these jobs, 
by saying to him: ‘You will die a beggar, unless you make use 
of the last days of the king, to do something for your family.” 
One of the most remarkable jobs of this kind, was that by which 
Baron Yon Hiinerbein obtained the Abbey of Obra, of the value 
of two hundred thousand dollars. He was the lover of the beau- 
tiful Ulrica Knobelsdorf, maid of honour to the Princess Frederica 
of Prussia (afterwards Duchess of Cumberland), who at that time 
was with the king in Pyrmont. One morning, the king was at 
breakfast with this princess, when the young lady passed through 
the room. His Majesty exclaimed: “ A very pretty girl, princess.” 
‘Indeed she is,” was the answer; “she is already engaged.” ~ 
‘To whom?” “To Baron Hiinerbein; but it is a love. match, as 
neither of them has a farthing.”’ “‘ Marry them; give them estates,” 
the king replied. On this, an estafette was immediately sent to 
the town where Baron Hiinerbein was in garrison, advising him 
to send in, through the princess, a petition to the king. The 
petition was sent in, and, soon afterwards, the baron was in posses- 
sion of that abbey and of his beautiful bride. As Bischofswerder 
presided over the direction of foreign policy; so Wéllner managed 
the home affairs. He was called “ the Little King ;’’ and, indeed, 
he ruled in the most absolute manner. 

John Christopher von Wollner, the son of a Lutheran minister 
at Doberitz, near Spandau, was born in 1732. His mother was 
the sister of Baron Katsch, the well-known minister of Frederic 
William I. He was himself formerly pastor of Grossbehnitz, near 
Berlin. He laid the foundation of his fortune by running away 
with the daughter of the patron of his living, whose son he had 
under his tuition. It was known and said throughout Berlin, that 
he had “ loved the mother, and married the daughter.” Having, 
by his wife, come into possession of considerable landed property, 
he devoted himself to the study of agriculture; in which, after a 
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time, he acquired great experience and skill. After the death 
of Frederic the Great, he was appointed, by the new king, privy 
councillor of finances and intendant of the royal buildings; and 
at the same time ennobled. He first made himself conspicuous by 
editing the works of Frederic the Great, to blacken the memory 
of the late monarch; and, by contrast, to place the new reign in 
the most brilliant light: the worthy man also hoped to pocket a 
considerable profit. Having obtained the gift of the papers ot 
the illustrious dead, he sold them; and had everything printed, 
that might excite public opinion against him: railings at reli- 
gious subjects, in essays which Frederic the Great had written 
only for his own perusal; or confidential letters, containing 
severe censures on contemporaries; and quite frivolous composi- 
tions and poems, which were never intended for general circula- 
tion. When Wollner, in the course of the publication, observed 
that his principal end was not to be gained, he wished to stop 
the printer: but the publisher insisted on the completion of the 
contract; and the only thing that Wallner was still able to effect, 
was to have several pages cut out of the printed copies. Yet 
even this was of no avail, as a pirate edition had been printed at 
Basle. 

In 1788, Wollner was appointed minister of state and chief 
of “The Department of Clerical Affairs ;"” in which position, he 
tried, with all his power, to gratify the king’s tendency towards 
religious sentimentality. A maudlin sanctimoniousness now took 
the place of that pert philosophical rationalism which, only a short 
time before, under I*rederic the Great, had been paramount. 
Among the highest classes of the capital, a strange exaltation 
became the fashion; an unsound mixture of devotecism and sen- 
suality, kept up by a morbidly excited imagination. 

As one of the most singular types of this wild fanaticism, we 
must mention Wollner’s private secretary Mayr; not the, least 
remarkable feature in whose career was, that he ended as pastor 
at Kénigsberg. Mayr acted a prominent part in the Rosicrucian 
Lodges, and in the necromantic conjurations; in which he used 
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blasphemously to represent the Persons of the Holy Trinity. He 
is described as a most peculiar character: shy, prowling, lurking 
about like a ghost, always cautious and on his guard. He was a 
small, crooked man; squinting; bald; with thin legs, which seemed 
too weak to support his squat body and bulky head; his high, 
transparent brow, was spread over with a net of fine blue veins. 
Quite in keeping with his extraordinary personal appearance, was 
the costume which he used to wear in the masonic lodges: shoes, 
with large glittering buckles; black silk stockings; breeches and 
waistcoat of black satin; and an orange-coloured coat, with large 
buttons covered with dark cloth. One day, he appeared in a 
crowded company, wrapped in a large white shroud, at the top of 
which were fixed small black cats’ tails, in imitation of ermine. 
He said: “ This is the costume in which I shall make my appear- 
ance in heaven before God, and which I shall always wear there.” 
This was spoken with painfully sincere earnestness. Jle was him- 
self the strangest compound of sense and madness, goodness of 
heart and malice, depth of mind and common-place frivolity. 
Wishing once to realize one of the visions of the prophets, he 
swallowed the greater part of a Bible; but the result was, instead 
of enlightenment, a violent fever, with svmptoms of insanity. At 
a later period, he went quite out of his mind, after having pondered 
too deeply on the mystery of the Holy Trinity: he fired pistols 
from the pulpit, actually wounding a man, whom he had seen fallen 
asleep during his sermon, and at whom he shot, erving out: “I 
shall, for once, awaken you.” At last, he became raving mad, 
and was chained in a private asylum; but he recovered after a 
few months. When Dorow, one day, passed that house with him, 
Mayr said: “ There is my chamber of penance and torture; there 
T have suffered, and often been flogged till the blood flowed ; but 
it was only right: I have offended, and have juggled and acted 
comedy, wearing the mask of Him who has suffered and died for 
all of us.’ To Mayr, everything took the shape of real matter; thus 
he strove, in the sacrament, to produce actual flesh and blood. He 
mixed all the creeds and modes o. worship; often hearing mass in 
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the morning, at which he lay prostrate on his face; preaching after- 
wards in the Protestant church, where he also administered the 
sacrament; and concluding his day by a visit to a meeting of the 
Mennonites, or Moravian Brethren; or to the synagogue, and to 
the masonic lodge. With quite a sincere conviction, which he 
tenaciously clung to, he looked upon the world as a continued 
struggle between the Illuminati, the bearers of light, and the 
Jesuits, the emissaries of darkness. Yet he was not only seek- 
ing for spiritual light, but also for the philosopher’s stone; for 
which purpose he joined a company of adepts. In his lucid inter- 
vals, however, he showed much sterling good sense; and he was 
intimate with Hamann, Kant, Hippel, and Werner. 

The maudlin devoteeism of the king and his court, was but the 
natural consequence of bodily debilitation, caused by sensual ex- 
cesses, But although the most effectual course would have been 
to take the lead in the right way, by a virtuous example, the 
much more convenient principle was acted upon in high places, 
that the first thing to be done was, to enforce again a strict ortho- 
doxy of belief; which certainly had been sadly impaired by the 
philosophical and critical spirit of the last reign. The first fruit 
of this conviction, was the famous edict concerning religious mat- 
ters, which Wollner issued in the very first year of his ministry, 
1788. Being meant to produce, with one stroke of the pen, a 
thorough revolution, it created an immense sensation, and pro- 
voked a very violent opposition. The edict enjoined all the minis- 
ters and teachers of the monarchy, henceforth strictly to keep to 
the letter of the creeds. The offenders were to be removed from 
office. Thus, whilst under the late reign the freedom of philoso- 
phical inquiry was sanctioned by the head of the state; under the 
new reign, traditional obedience, and subserviency to the dictates 
of the church, were made to be law, likewise by the sole will of 
the monarch. The injunction was harsh and peremptory. Tho 
bullying tone of military rule, which, under Frederic the Great, 
had become prevalent in every branch of the civil administration, 
now also invaded church and school; which, under Frederic the 
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Great, had enjoyed perfect liberty. The king only thought that 
he was exercising his prerogative of supreme bishop. But besides 
the evil example of his own life, he also outraged public opinion 
byethe autocrat recklessness with which the orthodox doctrine was 
thus imposed by the mere dictatorial will of the sovereign. It 
commanded the preachers and teachers in church and school, 
just as soldiers are commanded in their barracks, and clerks 
in their offices. No wonder, therefore, that even persons who 
quite agreed with the object of the mandate, were prowked by 
the imperious and offensive manner in which it was enforced; 80 
that to the educated, as well as to the illiterate classes, it ap- 
peared as a most unwarranted barbarity. 

Similar brutality and oppression was also again rife in the 
administration of criminal justice. The despotism of the officials 
went so far, that the punishment of ‘ running the rods” was 
decreed against whole rural communities, with decrepit old men 
among them. Although there was no law existing which would 
in any way have sanctioned such a punishment, men were stripped 
to the waist like serfs, and driven through hedges of soldiers, who 
lacerated their backs by flogging them with birch rods. Frederic 
I. and Frederic William I. had forbidden the flogging of the 
peasants by the officials, or by the tenants of the crown: the 
former, by a decree of August 3, 1709; and the latter, by the 
so-called “flogging mandate” of April 4, 1738, in which, how- 
ever, an exception is made with regard to East Prussia; “as the 
people there are very idle, wicked, and disobedient.” Frederic 
William I. forbade cudgelling, on pain of six weeks’ hard labour 
in a fortress; although, placing himself above the law, he indeed 
thrashed the people about him, even to the last day of his life. 
Frederic the Great renewed the prohibition (July 15, 1749), 
under an enforced penalty of imprisonment in a fortress for. six 
years. All these cabinet orders were now completely ignored. 

One great boon the people obtained from Wéllner’s administra- 
tion: the abolition of the hateful French { regie,” especially of the 
coffee and tobacco monopoly. The loss to the revenue was covered 
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by supplementary taxes. The tobacco monopoly, however, was 
soon again introduced, without the additional taxes being repealed. 

We have quoted above the passage from Mirabeau’s letters, in 
which he complains of the government having fallen into the 
hands of the lower servants. Through these people, a crowd of 
sharpers, friends of the pages, lacqueys, and chamber-maids, found 
an entry at court, and wormed themselves, as spies, go-betweens, 
and informers, into the confidence of those who were about the 
king. ‘hey had free access to all the apartments, although the 
most important documents, papers, and letters, were lying about 
everywhere in the rooms of the king. Favours of all sorts were 
showered on these new intruders, several of them were even 
ennobled. This was gall and wormwood to the old nobility, who 
sneeringly called these new-made nobles ‘ The upstarts of ’86.” 

“The thirstiness of the vulgar Rietz,” it is stated in the Con- 
fidential Letters, “was the reason for which such a great number 
of crosses of St. John and of the Eagle were bestowed upon un- 
worthy subjects, and letters patent of nobility were sold so cheaply; 
for considerable perquisites thereby flowed into his pockets. 
Many a Prussian nobleman, whose sons now boast of the glory of 
their ancestors, has been ennobled, not by the king, but by the 
valet.” 

The year 1786 was the great vear of grace for the Prussian 
nobility, just as 1683 had been in Austria; but the occasion was 
very different: in Prussia, the accession of the successor of the 
great king; in Austria, the deliverance of Vienna from the Turks. 
In 1786, about threescore names were added to the list of nobles ; 
among them, twenty-three new counts. Arnim-Boitzenburg, 
Haugwitz, Herzberg, Hoym, Kalkreuth, Goltz, Schlabrendorf, 
Schulenburg-Kehnert, and Trenck, are of this new date. 

The order of merit, of which Frederic the Great had bestowed 
only seventy crosses, to the heroes of the Seven Years’ War; was 
now given away in heaps to people who had not the least claim of 
service. In the same gaanner, the most important offices were 
thrown away upon favourites; and the domains which Frederic the 
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Great had so carefully kept together, were now squandered as 
perquisites. 

Mirabeau took leave of Berlin in 1787, recording his low 
opinion of the Prussian court, in the celebrated words which occur 
in one of his letters to Paris: ‘ The revenue falling off; expenses 
increasing; genius slighted; blockheads at the helm: this Prussia 
ts rottenness befure maturity.” 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


THE WAR IN CHAMPAIGNE—STAY OF TITE KING AT THE FAVOURITE, NEAR 
MENTZ, WITH MINISTER SCHULENBURG-KEHNERT—THE MANIFESTO OF 
THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK—RETREAT FROM VALMY—THE KING RESIDES 
NEARLY A YEAR AT FRANKFORT-—-LIAISON WITH MADEMOISELLE BETH- 
MANN-—HAUGWITZ MINISTER IN THE PLACE OF SCHULENBU RG—-LUCCHE- 
SINI—DEMAND OF A YEARLY SUBSIDY OF THIRTY MILLIONS TO THE COURT 
OF VIENNA-——THE PEACE OF BASLE-—LAST CONVERSATIONS IN FREDERIC 
WILLIAM II.’s DRAWING-ROOM, AT THE MARBLE PALACE AT POTSDAM, 
WITH FRENCH EMIGRANTS OF BOTH SEXES—DROPSY OF THE KING-— 
THE KING TAKES LEAVE OF HIS FAMILY—HIS LONELY DEATH. 


BiscnOFSWERDER was well inclined to Austria. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the policy of Prussia again became Austrian. The League 
of Princes which Frederic the Creat, at the end of his political 
career, had formed for the maintenance of the integrity of the 
German Empire, fell into utter oblivion, as Herzberg was driven 
from office. 

At the very beginning of the reign of Frederic William IT., 
Prussia took her first part in European policy, with such strong 
self-reliance, as if she were a power able to act quite independ- 
ently, without requiring any foreign aid. With this self-reliance 
she interfered, in 1787, in Holland, where fortune favoured her 
with surprising success. The hereditary Stadtholder of Holland, 
William V., husband of the sister of the Prussian king, having, 
in 1786, been obliged to resign his dignity, had removed from 
the Hague to Nimeguen. As his wife set out for a journey from 
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the latter place to the Hague, she was stopped by the patriots and 
brought back like a prisoner, under an escort of militia. On this, 
Frederic William ordered an army of twenty-four thousand Prus- 
sians, under the command of Duke Charles Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, to enter Holland. They scarcely met with any resistance, 
and soon marched into Amsterdam. Thus the King of Prussia 
succeeded in doing, within one month, what Philip II. of Spain, 
and Louis XIV. of France—it is true in very different times— 
had, with all their power, never been able to enforce. The here- 
ditary stadtholder was reinstated; and Prussia concluded with 
Holland and England the defensive alliance of Loo, in 1788. The 
most remarkable feature of the case was, that Frederic William, 
from royal magnanimity, made to the wealthy Mynheers a pre- 
sent of the expenses of the war. 

From the affairs of the West, Prussia now turned to the East. 
The way for the alliance with Austria was paved by the affairs of 
the Sublime Porte. Russia and Austria were at war with the 
Turks. As long as Joseph was alive, one might apprehend the 
partition of the Turkish empire. Frederic William took a menac- 
ing position with regard to Austria, stationing his troops in Silesia 
and Poland; fostering the discontent in the Netherlands against 
Austria; and abetting, against Russia as well as Austria, the 
rising of Poland for the recovery of its independence. At this 
crisis, Joseph II. died in the beginning of the year 1790. 
Leopold II., his successor, wished to conclude peace, in order to 
have his hands unfettered against France, where the revolution 
had broken out. ischofswerder was, therefore, sent by Frederic 
William, in the spring of 1791, to Pavia, from which town the 
Emperor Leopold II. issued (May 18) the declaration, “ that, in 
concert with his allies, he would oppose the French Revolution.” 
From Italy, Bischofswerder repaired to Vienna ; where, on the 25th 
of July, he concluded, with Kaunitz, a treaty of alliance, which 
has never been made known. In this treaty, the congress on the 
French affairs was put off until peace should be concluded with 
the Turks. Bischofswerder was now appointed minister-plenipo- 
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tentiary of the court of Berlin at the congress of Szistova; and, 
owing to his mediation, the peace of Austria with the Sublime 
Porte was concluded in August 1791. The Prussian minister was 
treated with the greatest distinction by the Emperor, to whom he 
was mean enough to give up the whole correspondence which the 
Hungarians, discontented with the measures of Joseph II., but 
urged on and supported by Prussia, had kept up with the cabinet 
of Berlin. Thereupon, Bischofswerder was mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the celebrated meeting at Pillnitz, in 1791; 
where Frederic William and Leopold personally concluded an 
alliance, which had for its object the restoration of the King of 
France. From this convention, the policy of Austria and Prussia 
apparently went hand in hand, until the peace of Basle, in 1795; 
which Prussia concluded by herself, aiter having exhausted her 
resources and discovered that Austria was likewise, on her part, 
negotiating with France. 

The position of Europe would have proved a very different one, 
if, at that time, Prussia had entered an alliance with France 
instead of Austria. The French were very favourably disposed 
towards Prussia, as Frederic the Great had most enthusiastic 
admirers among that nation. The alliance between Austria and 
France, which had been concluded, during the Seven Years’ War, 
by Kaunitz and Madame Pompadour, having been broken off; 
French statesmen believed that Prussia, to which Austria might 
be supposed for ever to remain an implacable rival, must neces- 
sarily become the natural ally of France. This idea was so deeply 
rooted in Paris, that, during the exchange of notes between the 
cabinets of Berlin and V ienna, this alliance of France with Prussia 
was repeatedly mooted; and the neglect of this point was, in the 
proclamation of the National Convention to the French people after 
the dethronement of Louis X VI., enumerated as one of the offences 
of the king. 

Public opinion in Prussia took its cue from the army, which, as 
it had conquered Holland, hoped also to be able to conquer France. 
It was heard on all sides: “At the Rhine, at the Rhine, our 
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laurels* are growing.” It was said: “ With the Duke of Brunswick 
at our head, how will those lawyers in Paris resist us? There will 
be another ssteeple-chase, as at Rossbach.”’ ‘ Don’t buy too many 
horses,’ Bischofswerder said to Massenbach ; “ the comedy cannot 
last long, and we shall be home again in autumn.” The people 
of the middle classes in Prussia were, indeed, in a very different 
frame of mind; neither being hostile to the fundamental ideas of 
the revolution, nor condemning them. In fact, the burghers, in 
their hearts, rather wished them every success. Dut there was a 
great gulf between the commoners and the officers ; who, being of 
noble birth, had still the upper hand in Prussia, where even at 
that time, as under Frederic the Great, an ensign had the prece- 
dence of a privy councillor, if the latter happened not to be of 
noble birth. 

On the 20th of April 1792, the French government had declared 
war against Austria; and about the end of May, the Prussian 
troops set out for the expedition into Champaigne, which has 
acquired such an unfortunate notoriety. The body of troops 
furnished by Prussia numbered forty-five thousand men, having 
for its commander-in-chief, the Duke of Brunswick. Austria 
sent fifty-six thousand; and with these one hundred and one 
thousand men, they hoped to be able to conquer France! On the 
10th of July, the king, with the then cabinet minister Count Schul- 
enburg-Kehnert, left Berlin for Mentz, where Frederic William 
met the new Emperor, Francis I1.; who had been crowned at 
Frankfort on the 14th of July. The king took up his quarters at 
The Favourite, the summer palace of the Elector of Mentz; who 
did his utmost to convert that delightful villa, with its enchanting 
prospect over the Maine and the Rhine, for some days, into a real 
fairy palace. On the 25th of July, the Duke of Brunswick issued 
from Coblentz his unfortunate manifesto. It was composed in the 
cabinet of the French emigrant princes, by Calonne, who reigned 








* A parody on the popular song— 


“Am Rhom, Am Rhetn, da wachsen unsere Leben.” 
“ At the Rhine, at the Rhine, our vines are growlng."—Tzama, 
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there supreme; and had, in the conferences at The Favourite, 
been approved of by the statesmen of Berlin and Vienna. The 
duke signed the ill-advised docunient, at the head-quarters at Co- 
blentz, with the strongest reluctance. He had been at great pains 
to obtain some modification of its harsh terms. Dut there was 
still harshness enough remaining. It threatened the French who 
should venture to show resistance, with the punishment of rebels, 
according to the rigour of martial law: it, moreover. threatened 
that Paris should be levelled to the ground, unless the French 
returned to their allegiance. Just that notorious passage con- 
cerning Paris, the duke had wished to have omitted. The princes, 
indeed, promised to comply with his wish; but they sent, without 
his knowledge, a copy of the manifesto to Paris, where it was 
published, July 27, in the Moniteur. On the Ist of August, the 
allies passed the Rhine, near Coblentz; but it was not until the 
19th of August, that they crossed the French frontier, at the 
Moselle, behind Treves. In the Prussian army were the king, the 
crown prince, Prince Louis, and Bischofswerder. The Countess of 
Lichtenau established her court in the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Spa. Massenbach relates: ‘‘ The unportunities of the Counts 
of Artois and Provence, and of the emigrants in general, threw 
the Duke of Brunswick into a terrible humour. They regularly 
laid siege to him; he had scarcely elbow-room: he bowed and 
bowed again, down to the very ground; but his cheek was flushed, 
and his eyes glistened like a tiger's.” Hlormayr, in his character 
of the duke, adds to this description, that ‘he showed ambition 
and credulity, and a strange mixture of indecision and obstinacy. 
At one time, he hoped to become generali»simo of the Empire; at 
another, king of constitutional France; and then again, king of 
Poland. 

Of all that the emigrants had foretold,—that, if not the whole, 
at least the greater part of the I'rench army, would go over to the 
invading enemy ; and that, immediately on the appearance of the 
allies on French territory, the people would rise in favour of 
Louis XVI.,—nothing came to pass. Longwy and Verdun were 
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taken; but, in the very first engagement, the French troops of the 
line did not cry Vive le Roi! but Liberté et Egalité! and the 
garrison of Verdun made its exit with the words: ‘A revoir aux 
plaines de Chalons!”’ 

_About this time, the Duke of Brunswick received some re- 
markable anonymous letters from Paris (written by Count Joseph 
Gorani), which could not but open his eyes to the folly of the 
manifesto. In one of these letters, of August 11, the day on which 
the suspension of the king and his imprisonment in the Temple 
was decreed, it was said :— 

“ The royal family have to-day been conducted to the Temple, 
amidst the groans of the people. This family had had previously 
to witness the measures of precaution taken by the National 
Convention for the prevention of treachery. These, Monseigneur, 
are the effects produced by your manifesto. Do you think that 
the royal family and the emigrants owe you great thanks? I 
repeat to you, Monseigneur, I do not understand how you could 
have been induced to sign a document, which is as impolitic as 
unbecoming. One docs not speak in such a tone to a nation of 
twenty-seven millions, six of which carry arms. Alexander did 
not speak so after the battle of Arbela. The Romans, in their 
energetic language, never addressed their enemies but with moder- 
ation. A hero, even in the midst of success, ought never to use 
any undignificd language, and carcfully to avoid anything like a 
disgraceful boast. To insult a nation is at all times a folly: be- 
fore victory, madness; and after it, meanness,’ 

“T would give my life,” said the duke to Massenbach, * not 
to have signed this unfortunate manifesto.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the non-fulfilment of the predictions of the 
emigrants, and although acknowledging with bitter regret the 
folly, and even madness, of having issued the manifesto; the duke 
determined to march upon Paris. Ile saw plainly the impos- 
sibility of operating with such a small army as that under his 
command; yet he submitted to superior orders. It was King 
Frederic William who gave the command for advancing from the 
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Meuse across the Argonne hills, into the plains of Champaigne. 
Before the eyes of the king, the dazzling picture of an accom- 
plished triumph presented itself: Paris, the Louvre, the statue of 
King Henry IV., the thanks of Marie Antoinette, and tears of 
gratitude in the eyes of Louis XVI. The duke, cold and tol- 
lected, after having well calculated the insufficiency of his means, 
despaired of success. Yet he spoke to the king in such a sub- 
missive tone, that his opinion always took the shape of mere sup- 
position. I do not know whether it happened by accident or by 
design, that the duke took his head-quarters at the village of 
Regret, and the king at that of Glorceux (both in the neighbour- 
hood of Verdun). 

Ten days after raising the camp near Glorieux and Regret, 
followed the cannonade of Valmy, September 20, 1792. On this 
day, the most remarkable in the whole century, the high opinion 
which the French had of the Prussians was forfeited: the cautious 
Duke of Brunswick forbore to attack Kellermann. The secret 
motive for this tardiness, is said to have been a letter of the King 
of France to Frederic William, in which the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. adjured the Prussian monarch to withdraw his troops; as 
by this means only, the life of the royal captive could be saved. 
From that time, the self-reliance of the republicans rose to such a 
height, that henceforth they succeeded in everything which they 
undertook. After the Prussians had remained for nine days on 
the battle-field of Valmy, in the course of which the news arrived 
that France had been changed into a republic; the retreat from 
Champaigne was begun (Sept. 29), the Duke of Brunswick having, 
during a truce, received the assurance that he should not be attacked 
on his march to the Meuse. The incessant rain which had set in 
since the departure from Longwy, had changed the roads into a 
marsh; and the cold damp brought on a virulent dysentery, by 
which half the army was attacked. General Minutoli, in his 
recently published memoirs of the campaigns of 1792 and 1798, 
states that the distress of the Prussian army rose to such a degree, 
that, being four days without bread. the soldiers had to feed on 
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boiled grains of wheat, and to slake their thirst with muddy rain 
water, scooped from the puddles in the chalky soil. The troops, 
with the exception of the cavalry, had no great-cloaks to protect 
them from the severity of the weather; besides which, the cloth of 
theig uniforms was of a wretched quality, bought at half a dollar 
the ell. The infantry were without shoes; so also were the horses 
of the cavalry. Crowds of soldiers and horses were sticking fast 
in the inire; the troops were so dispirited, and every one so heavily 
borne down with his own troubles, that, only to save himself, a man 
would mercilessly leave without help his own friend or relation 
who had to remain behind on the march. Minutoli saw a friend, 
who, suffering from dysentery and exposed to all the inclemency 
of the weather, .was lying on a baggage-waggon, blow out his 
brains in his despair. 

The retreat went over ruins and corpses to Treves. On the 23d 
of October, the French frontier was recrossed ; the army (it can- 
not be said marched, but) sneaked from Treves to Coblentz; where 
it passed the Rhine, to take up its winter quarters. The king 
stopped, with his sons, at Frankfort on the Maine; and there he 
at once plunged again into his usual jolly and gallant hfe. He 
remained there nearly a whole year; was highly pleased; and 
made himself exceedingly agreeable to the inhabitants, especially 
to the ladies. Many of the latter only called him “ our dear fat 
William.” According to the memoirs of Lord Malmesbury, he 
had then a taison with Mademoiselle Bethmann, a cousin of the 
rich banker, and, according to his lordship, a very crafty and am- 
bitious damsel. She followed the king to Berlin, and afterwards 
married the well-known Hanoverian diplomatist Schwartzkopf. 
The king squandered much money in I’rankfort, being exceedingly 
liberal, and bestowing rich presents upon all the ladies who had 
enjoyed his attention and favour. The officers, especially those 
of the guards, followed the example of his prodigality. There 
was also very high play in the first hotels. 

In the second campaign of the year 1793, the Prussians, @iAder 
Count Kalkreuth, reconquered (22d July) Mentz, which the French, 
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under Custine, had taken the year before. About the same time, 
the Austrians regained possession of Belgium, and occupied 
Valenciennes (27th July). After the taking of Mentz, however, 
the Prussians passed nearly two months without doing anything. 
This inactivity was owing to the coolness which had even then 
arisen between the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna. So much the 
more active were the diplomatists. Haugwitz, who had succeeded 
Schulenburg as cabinet minister, and Lucchesini were with the 
king. Prussia having proceeded with Russia to a second partition 
of Poland, Frederic William acquired “South Prussia,” 2. e., the dis- 
tricts of Posen and Gnesen; and the cities of Dantzic and Thorn. 
* We have got what we wanted,” Massenbach was answered, 
when, at the head-quarters of the king, he urged an energetic 
continuance of the I’rench war; ‘“ we have got part of Poland.” 
The possession of Dantzic had been the principal bait. Frederic 
the Great, in his time, had coveted it. Frederic William ITI., in 
conjunction with England, had approved of, and solemnly guaran- 
teed, the new constitution of Poland, of May 3, 1791, which did 
away with the liberum veto, and which made the throne hereditary. 
But, during the war in France of the last year, Catherine of 
Russia, behind the back of the Prussian king, had declared it to be 
Jacobin. Prussia could not leave Poland to Russia alone; Poland 
would not, of its own accord, give up Dantzic; and the English 
grudged it to Prussia. Under these circumstances, Frederic 
William preferred again to make common cause with Russia, as 
in this manner alone Dantzic could be got. He broke his royal 
word, chimed in with Cathcrine, and rejected the constitution 
which he had formerly approved of. About the end of September, 
the king left the army at the scene of war on the Rhine, and went, 
by Berlin, to the newly acquired “ South Prussia.” 

On Christmas eve, 1793, there was a double wedding at Berlin: 
the crown prince being married to the celebrated beautiful Louisa 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz, and Prince Louis to her sister. 

On the 6th of January 1794, the Duke of Brunswick applied 
to the king for his dismissal; which he received. The honest, but 
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quite decrepit Field-Marshal Méllendorf was now appointed to 
the command of the army against the French. 

Prussia was determined to separate from the coalition. ‘“ The 
courts of Vienna and of St. James, in conjunction with Russia, 
were obliged to use every fair and unfair means to keep the king 
with the league. The king, after his return from the army, sank 
back into his old profligate ways; the Countess Lichtenau was all 
in all as before, .and her humble servant Haugwitz lorded it over 
the cabinet. Lucchesini was, at that period, sent to Vienna with 
the strange commission of asking, as the condition of Prussia’s 
abiding by the alliance, for a yearly subsidy of thirty millions; 
with which the profligacy of the court of Berlin might be kept 
up. This was a plain hint that Prussia was tired of the war.’ * 
Hardenberg negotiated with Lord Malmesbury, at Frankfort. 
Since April 1794, there existed a treaty with England, by virtue 
ef which Prussia hired out to England and Holland sixty-two 
thousand men, commanded by a Prussian general: the Prussian 
government received, for the mobilization of this army, £300,000 
sterling; after which, £50,000 were to be paid monthly, and an 
additional £100,000 on the return of the troops. All the conquests 
were to be placed at the disposition of the two maritime powers. Yet 
the manner in which this treaty was kept by Prussia showed very 
little honesty, and an entire disregard for the character of a great 
power. 

The participation of Prussia in the third French campaign, of 
the year 1794, was even morc lukewarm than that of the two pre- 
ceding ones; the cabinet of Berlin bemg bent on concluding peace 
with the French republic. The treasure left by Frederic the 
Great was exhausted, and there were no means to keep the army 
any longer on a war footing; so that the paymaster-general of the 
army loudly complained that “the candle had been lit at both 
ends.”” The principal care of Prussia again, in this year, was 
Poland. In that country, a revolution had broken out, in conse- 





* Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. p. 629. 
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quence of the second partition; and after the expulsion of the 
Russians from Warsaw, the chief command had fallen to Kosci- 
uszko. Frederic William put himself at the head of forty thou- 
sand men, and marched to Poland. After a fruitless siege of 
Warsaw, which lasted two months, he was obliged to return, on 
account of Dombrowsky’s insurrection in South Prussia. Cathe- 
rine II. ‘thereupon sent Suwarow from the Ukraine to Poland; 
Kosciuszko was defeated, and made prisoner by Fersen, at Macie- 
jowice. On November the 4th, 1794, Suwarow stormed Praga; and 
made, on the 9th, his solemn entry into Warsaw. From Praga, 
Suwarow wrote, with his wonted laconic brevity, the following 
letter to King Frederic William, who had been obliged to retire 
from Warsaw: “ Praga smokes, Warsaw trembles. On the walls 
of Praga.—Suwarow.”’ 

On October the 24th, 1795, followed the third and last partition 
of Poland between Prussia, Russia, and Austria, by which Prussia 
received Warsaw and Bialystock; and, on November the 25th, 
1795, Stanislaus Poniatowsky, the last King of Poland, resigned. 

The year 1795 has become for Prussia the most momentous of 
the whole of the last century, on account of the partition of Poland 
and the peace of Basle. By the latter, which was concluded by 
Hardenberg, the French frontier was advanced to the Rhine; and 
by the last partition of Poland, that of Russia to the Vistula. 
Prussia was thus wedged in between these two powerful neighbours, 
and prepared for itself the catastrophe of 1806. In vain Mas- 
senbach represented to DBischofswerder that a mere peace with 
France was only a half measure; and that this separate peace would 
not only estrange England, but also, and in a still higher degree, 
Russia and Austria; that therefore, Prussia, thus isolated, would 
necessarily have to conclude an alliance with France, for the sake 
of her own security, from the possible attacks of her powerful 
neighbours, Austria and Russia. Austria was considered as the 
natural rival of Prussia; Russia had once before, under Catherine 
II.,—who allied herself with Joseph IT. for the overthrow of Tur- 
key,—sacrificed the Prussian alliance of 1764 to the Austrian. 
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Talleyrand, immediately before the rupture with France, in 1806, 
represented to the cabinet of Berlin that a war between France 
and. Prussia would be a political monstrosity ; as it was the interest 
of both these states to be on terms of perfect amity. To Bischofs- 
werder, however, the revolutionary government in France was & 
horror; he being of different mind from Mazarine, who induced 
Louis XIV. to ally himself with Cromwell in the interest of 
France against Spain. The principal reason of the aversion against 
the French alliance was the dread of the ascendency of French 
principles, the fear of the spread of Jacobinism. 

Since the war of the French Revolution, Jacobinism had become 
the bugbear of the government: just as, immediately after the 
death of Frederic the Great, infidelity had been; and, after the 
so-called wars of liberation, demagogueism. The monarchical rule 
of Frederic IT. had, under Frederic William II., degenerated into 
an aristocratical camarilla government. The court party about the 
king, most carefully keeping everything back that might have 
opened his eyes, introduced, for the support of its own influence, a 
sort of terrorism. The most venial demur te ministerial authority 
was at once stamped as dangerous; and every open discussion 
on home or foreign policy was animadverted upon as a breach of 
the public peace. The press was fettered, and a secret police 
established. Spies were paid, who wormed themselves into private 
companies and into fainilies; owing to which, every confidential 
intercourse, even among old friends, was damped, and a general 
distrust created. Not one real fact could be shown that might 
have been taken as a symptom of general dissatisfaction, or of a 
spirit of opposition against the government: but it was the inte- 
rest of the’court party to inspire the king with a fear and mistrust 
of the people, as, by these means, his wretched advisers became 
indispensable to him, and acquired a still firmer hold of the supreme 
power of the state. 

The king’s daily life remained as before. Prince Henry,#his 
uncle, complained most bitterly to Massenbach of the liaison of his 
nephew with the Countess Lichtenau. According to Dampmartin, 
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the king and Prince Henry were known to be on very cool terms 
with each other. The prince had looked forward with certainty 
to being placed, after the accession of Frederic William IT., at the 
head of public affairs, or at least appointed to the chief command 
of the army. “ Do people talk much about my uncle?” the king, 
a short time after his accession, asked Ficld-Marshal Méllendorf, 
when one day riding past the palace of Prince Henry. ‘ Sire,” 
replied Mdllendorf, “the eyes of all the world are directed 
towards that prince, whom people hope your Majesty will appoint 
chief of the council of state, as a token of your esteem and confi- 
dence.’ The king, thereupon, with an ironical smile, muttered 
between his teeth: “O! cat a kingdom; well, it shall not stick 
in his teeth.” On this being repeated to the prince, he said, in 
his vehement manner: ‘ My fat nephew is a numskull, who treads 
under foot decency and morality, and who allows women, favour- 
ites, and quacks, each in their turn, to lead him by the nose. He 
is afraid of work, and will only swell the list of the rovs-fainéans.” 
Rietz, who lived in the New Palace in Potsdam, below the apart- 
ments of the king, continued to give parties, or rather, as Massen- 
bach expresses it, ‘ orgies,” to the actresses and dancers, which 
were conducted in a manner revolting to every right-minded person. 
The queen of these festivities was the actress Madame Baranius; 
who was married to Rietz, when, after the death of Frederic 
William II., he publicly proclaimed the fact, already known to all 
the world, of his never having been married to his pretended wife. 
To these balls down stairs, the king generally used to go, after 
the court assemblies, and to stay there several hours. In this 
manner, matters went on even during the carnival of 1796, until 
the illness of the king. The Chevalier Saint Paterne arranged 
for his Majesty petits sotpers fins with Mademoiselle Schulsky 
and her sister, at the Peacock’s Isle and other pleasant spots. 
The feast, on the occasion of the king’s recovery, at the evening 
banquet of which the Countess Lichtenau figured as Polyhymnia, 
was the last at which the king was present. Immediately after, 
he retired with his fair friend to the Marble Palace at Potsdam; 
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which was built for him, in 1787, by Charles de Gontard, the 
architect likewise of the New Palace. The queen, who was living 
in Berlin, came, at the most, once a-week to Potsdam. A plan was 
mooted, according to which the king was to have resigned the 
crown, and retired to Italy: an idea which was enthusiastically 
taken up by the Countess Lichtenau and Hirt; but which was not 
carried out, as the crown prince, to whose decision the king had 
left the matter, would not listen to it; and as Bischofswerder and 
Willner urged every argument against it. 

During the latter days of the king, in October 1797, his com- 
pany was almost exclusively restricted to French emigrants. Of 
the court, no one was admitted any more, not even the queen; and 
the princes and princesses had to inquire previously of the countess 
whether the king would receive them, and were sometimes refused. 
An eye-witness gives the following description of the last conver- 
saziones in the drawing-room of Frederic William II.: “ The 
drawing-room was lit up by the soft but melancholy light of tapers 
placed in vases of alabaster. In the back-ground, the king, with 
his swollen feet buried in cushions, was sitting in an easy-chair 
covered with green velvet; pale, emaciated, breathing with diffi- 
culty, and unsteadily rolling about his lack-lustre eyes. On his 
right, the Countess Lichtenau, patting his swollen hands; on his 
left, the Marquise de Nadaillac, whose spirit and amiability were 
cheering to him. The company was, moreover, joined by the 
Abbé d’Andelard, Prince Maurigtg de Broglie, Saint Paterne, 
and Saint Ygnon; the latter, the\king’s reader, being a jovial 
buffoon, who seemed to care much more for amusing his wearied 
countrymen and countrywomen, than for making the ailing king 
forget his sufferings.* At the fire-place, the children of Countess 
Dénhoff, the Count and Countess of Brandenburg, were playing; 
whose education the king had intrusted to the Countess Lichtenau, 
Sometimes the royal invalid fell into an uneasy slumber, from 





* He was a spy, ‘placed by the Austrian Cabinet in Berlin; and was, after the 
death of the king, proceeded against as such. 
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which he was startled by distressing dreams; yet the reader did 
not allow himself to be interrupted by it, and it made the most 
painful impression to hear, near the couch of a dying king, Moliére’s 
comedy, Le malade imaginaire.” 

From all countries, learned physicians, quacks, adepts, magne- 
tizers, and other professors of the occult sciences, flocked to Ber- 
lin. The German physicians were first supplanted by a couple of 
English, Belits (?) aud Brown. After them came Clemens, in 
former days a merchant, who dabbled in alchemy. He was 
admitted through Bischofswerder, and advised the king to breathe 
the exhalation of unborn calves, of the skin and entrails of which 
bolsters and cushions were made for the king to he upon. At last 
came a famous magnetizer, Monsieur de Beaunnoir, from Paris. 
He applied to the Countess Lichtenau, like every one else who 
wished to gain admittance, and wrote down for her a remarkable 
recipe for the treatment of the king, which he has communicated 
in the description of his journey to Prussia :— 


“T do not by any means consider the state of the king to be a malady, but 
only a falling off of strength, a deficiency of vegetable sap; which is the true 
principle of life. The science of medicine, which I have studied as a philosopher, 
does not possess any remedy for this condition. Nature alone is able to offer to 
the royal invalid restorative and strengthening remedies. I therefore prescribe 
the following— 

“1, His Majesty must, for a whole month, forget that he is king, to preserve 
the person dearest to Prussia, and even to Europe; he must, during that month, 
entirely leave the business of government to others. 

62. Every day, two electric baths, each of one hour: the first at sunrise, the 
second before sunset. Whilst in the bath, imposition of a magnetic hand on the 
stomach; for which purpose the celebrated Puysegur of Paris might be invited, 
who is one of our first adepts. ° 

‘3, In the room, with open windows, a fire ought to be constantly kept up; 
not, however, in a stove. The invalid is to expose himself to the gcnerating 
influence of the rays of the sun. 

‘64, In the adjoining room, the soft and sweet music of wind instruments is 
constantly to play; violins I strictly forbid. 

“5, His Majesty must speak but little ; he ought to be amused by children’s 
games, acting proverbs, the reading of light literature, and the gambols of kittens 
playing with young puppies. 

‘66, Let two children, between eight and ten years, very healthy, fresh, and of 
cheerful disposition, be chosen to sleep on each side of the king. Their whole- 
some and pure exhalations will surround him with a congenial atmosphere. 

. “7, During this first month, the invalid must take no other food but rice 
boiled with honey, saffron, and sage. If this dish should pall upon him, I will 
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allow jellies of beef and old fowls, or also a slice of underdone beef-steak; but no 
ragouts, no veal, and still less fish. Let him eat little at a time, but something 
every hour. 

“8, His Majesty must drink no wine but Spanish; if chocolate causes no 
acidity, it is heavenly balm for him. 

“9, Above all things, I recommend to his Majesty for some time a Russian 
fur cap; the feet also are to be entirely wrapped up in fur; but let him take no 
drops no elixir, pills, or other medicines: they are sheer poison, and would only 
be pouring oil on the fire.” 


Notwithstanding this explicit prescription, the health of the 
king did not improve. His state grew worse and worse; vet he 
still appeared every day at dinner, and received, in the evening, 
the before-mentioned company of French emigrants. On the 12th 
of November, whilst the company at dinner were, from regard for 
the king, sitting in silence, the loud report of a cork flying out of 
a bottle of champagne startled the king so violently, that he was 
carried away inaswoon. Qn November the 15th, he took leave ot 
the queen and the crown prince. The latter, on his knees, received 
his blessing; after which he begged his queen to forgive him for 
having sometimes wronged her. ILlis voice nearly failed him; the 
queen understood the words addressed to her in French, only when 
interpreted by the Countess Lichtenau; in whose arms, owing to 
his utter prostration, hc had to be supported. Je at last made 
the countess a sign to conduct his wife and son to the outer room. 
Here the queen, from grief and inborn good nature, fell on the 
neck of her rival, thanking her for her indefatigable care in 
- nursing her dying husband. The crown prince, however, looked 
at her with a glance full of contempt. When the countess re- 
entered the king’s chamber, he asked her most eagerly what the 
crown prince had said to her. The countess replied: “ Not one 
syllable.” Frederic William then indignantly called out: “ Did 
not my son offer you one word of thanks?” and declared with 
great vehemence that no one should be admitted any more. The 
countess was ordered to convey this direction to the ante-room. 
The royal family, therefore, withdrew at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, highly incensed at the countess; on whom the blame of this 
exclusion from the room of the dying monarch was laid. 
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" The death of the king, according to the Confidential Letters, was 
awful. Having had no sleep during the last night, he sat down, 
about two o'clock, in a spring chair covered with leather, to take 
a breakfast of coffee and biscuit; which he had no sooner finished, 
than the death struggle began. His sufferings were dreadful. 
Convulsively tearing with his thumbs the leather covering of the 
chair, he cursed his life, repeating sevcral times: ‘‘ Such agony of 
death I have not deserved; I always meant well to my people; 
the campaigns have ruined me.” At nine o’clock in the morning 
of the 16th of November, he died. Ilis favourites having left 
him, he was attended in death only by hirelings. ‘“ Frederic 
William IT.,” Beaunnoir relates, ‘‘ had to suffer all the bitterness 
of death ; which fell upon him the more heavily, as in his last 
moments he returned to full consciousness. ILis eyes wandered 
about, seeking for some sympathizing heart; yet no kinsman, no 
friend, no consoling priest was near him ;—only Nietz, that basest 
of all base men, and some paid servants, one of whom, a French- 
man, was barbarous and heartless enough to give titterance to the 
words: ‘Cela ne finira-t-il pas, il ne veut pas créver ?’ The king, 
quite aware of his own helplessness, said to one of the three valets, 
taking him by the hand: ‘Mon cher Offel, ne m’abandonnez pas!’ ”’ 

The Countess Lichtenau was not with him. After the queen 
and crown prince had left the palace, she had herself fallen ill; and 
Doctor Selle, as she is at great pains explicitly to prove in her 
Apology, had induced her to go to bed, calming her scruples by the 
assurance that the king was asleep. Only when her mother, her 
son, and his tutor Colonel Dampmartin, and her own companion 
Mademoiselle Chappuis, came, with streaming eyes, to her bedside, 
she perceived what had taken place; and immediately sprang out 
of bed and rushed to the window. Here she saw the guards, with 
their white spatterdashcs, in slow, solemn step, marching to the 
palace; in order to watch, according to ancient custom, over the 
corpse of the king. She uttered a piercing ery, and sank on her 
knees. Her mother knelt and prayed by her side. “In this 
frame of mind, nearly bordering on despair, in the midst of her 
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afflicted relations and friends, she was told to consider herself 
under arrest.’’ Bischofswerder and Zastrow, who had arrived one 
hour before the death of the king, charged themselves with the 
necessary business. At eleven o'clock, Haugwitz came, and at one 
o'clock, the new king, accompanied by Kickeritz; the report of 
the hopeless state of the king had been sent by Rietz early, at five 
o'clock, to Berlin. 

Frederic William expired, November 16, 1797, in his fifty-fourth 
year, in the so-called Blue Varnished Chamber, in the spring- 
chair which is shown to this day. Like his great predecessor, he 
died of dropsy in the chest. His body also, like that of Frederic, 
was not embalmed, and was specdily buried in the erypt of the 
Cathedral (Dome) of Berlin. “At his death,” as Massenbach 
writes, ‘it was the general saying: ‘ It is well for him, and well 
for us, that he is no more!’ The state was near its dissolution.” 
Frederic William IT. left, according to Lombard, a debt of twenty- 
cight, and according to Raumer, of as many as forty-nine million 
dollars. : 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE FAMILY OF FREDERIC WILLIAM II. 


Tue king’s second queen, Louisa of Darmstadt, had borne to Kim, 
besides his successor Frederic William III., three other princes, 
Louis, Henry, and William ; and two princesses, Wilhelmina and 
Augusta. 

Prince Louis died at the age of only twenty-three, December 
28, 1796, before his father. He had been married only for three 
years, to the Princess Frederica of Strelitz; who afterwards 
became Princess of Solms, then Duchess of Cumberland, and at 
last Queen of Hanover: she was the sister of Queen Louisa, just 
as beautiful, but much more gay. Shortly after the death of her 
first husband, the princess was married (1798), in all haste, to a 
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second: a diminutive and not very elegant younger scion of the 
house of Solms, Prince Frederic of Solms Braunfels, who was in 
garrison at Berlin. The newly married couple went off to live at 
Anspach. As Princess of Solms, the beautiful Frederica had 
many liaisons. After the Duchess of Sagan and the Princess 
Bagration, she was the gayest and most dashing “lioness’”’ of the 
age. Among her most ardent admirers, ranked Prince Louis 
Ferdinand; the Duke of Cambridge; the Duke of Cumberland, 
his brother, who afterwards became her third husband; Prince 
Metternich, at the time of his embassy at Berlin and Dresden ; 
and Gentz. She was as good-natured as charming and amiable; 
but so little control had she over her unbridled passions, that 
her love intrigues are said to have extended even to the theatrical 
world. Yet even people like Gentz, who had for a long time 
ceased to admire anything, speak of her as of an angelic being. 

Prince Solms having died in 13814, the irresistible enchantress 
married, during Napoleon’s hundred days in 1815, as her third 
husband, the Duke of Cumberland. She died, Queen of Hanover, 
in 1841, at the age of sixty-three. Besides her son, the present 
King of Hanover, she left another son by her first husband ; 
Prince Frederic of Prussia, who is governor of Luxemburg, and 
who resided at Diisseldorf until the troubles of 1849. 

Prince Henry, who lived at Rome, dicd there in 1846. 

Prince William, the youngest son of Frederic William II., was 
forraerly Governor-general of the Rhenish provinces and of West- 
phalia, and is still living as Governor of Mentz.* He was mar- 
ried, for forty-two years, to that excellent princess, Marianne of 
Hesse-Homburg, an intimate friend of the great arch-chancellor 
Stein. According to Pertz’s “ Life of Stein,” Prince William, 
having been sent, after the misfortune of Tilsit, to Paris, offered 
himself, with his wife, who was as enthusiastic as himself, as 
hostages for the payment of the contributions of war, in order to 
get the French troops out of Prussia. Napoleon, however, said to 





* He died in 1851 
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him, “This is very generous, but—impossible.” The sons of ' 
this youngest prince of Frederic William II. have become famous 
for their interesting relations with the fair sex. Prince Adalbert 
was united in morganatic marriage to Theresa Elsler, the sister 
of the celebrated Fanny; and Prince Waldemar, known by his 
travels in the East Indies, in 1844, was deeply in love with one 
of the beautiful daughters of the celebrated blue-stocking Bettina 
von Arnim: he died in 1849, at the age of thirty-two. The 
sister of these two princes is Maria, the present Queen of Bavaria. 

Of the daughters of Frederic William II. by his second wife, 
Princess Wilhelmina was, in 1791, at the age of seventeen, mar- 
ried to the hereditary stadtholder of the Netherlands, afterwards 
King William; and Princess Augusta, in 1797, likewise at the 
age of seventeen, to the heir-apparent, afterwards Elector, of Hesse 
Cassel, William II. The latter princess, one of the most estim- 
able ladies, had to endure the same misfortune as her mother 
before her; the Countess Lichtenau, in her case, being represented 
by the Countess Reichenbach. By his first wife, the divorced 
Elizabeth of Brunswick, Frederic William II. had only one 
daughter, Frederica; who, in 1791, at the age of twenty-four, 
became the wife of Frederic, Duke of York. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM III. 


1797-1840. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


H1S EDUCATION, AND FIRST COMPANIONS—THE MISANTHROPE BENISCH— 
ENGEL AND LEUCHSENRING—COUNT BRUHL AND MAJOR KOCKERITZ— 
OPINION OF MIRABEAU-— IL ME KECOMMENCERA !”—*“ FREDERIC WIIe 
LIAM, I WILL BE CALLED; FREDERIC 1S UNATTAINABLE FOR MK.” 


Freperic WituiAM III., the son of Frederic William II., was 
born August 3, 1770, and ascended the Prussian throne at the 
age of twenty-seven. He occupied it for forty-three years, 
amidst the most remarkable vicissitudes of fortune. A few days 
before the death of his father, he had said to the hereditary 
prince of Anhalt Dessau the words, which might have been spoken 
by Frederic the Great himself: ‘J shall fulfil my duty.” To this 
assurance, Frederic William remained true to his death. Ile was 
an honest, plain, conscientious man; and such was his govern- 
ment, so far as he was concerned. 

His education was, in his early youth, superintended by the 
privy councillor Benisch, a native of Breslau, and General Von 
Backhoff. ‘Frederic William,” it is stated in the ‘“ Confi- 
dential Letters,” “had the very worst education. The father 
eared more for his illegitimate than for his legitimate children. 
They were made over to their mother ; and as her Majesty, occu- 
pied as she was with her perpetual financial difficulties, often did 
not see them for whole days, they were left to themselves, to their 
servants, and to their misanthropic governor, Benisch; who was, 
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the greater part of his time, suffering from spasms in the stomach. 
Whenever the princes became somewhat lively, M. Benisch would 
call out: ‘What a frightful noise! Iamadead man! Unfor- 
tunate wretch that I am, would that I had never been born !’ 

“The prince was not, even in childhood, without talent; and 
showed a good deal of decision of character; as Frederic the Great 
himself had occasion to observe. But the most precious gift with 
which nature had endowed him, was his excellent heart. He 
could not see any one suffer; nor was he capable of inflicting 
pain. Everything in him was modesty and resignation; not the 
least tinge of malice, vindictiveness, envy, superciliousness, or 
arrogance. 

‘Qn such a character, so perverse an education could not but 
make the most unfortunate impression, producing the saddest 
results. The prince became reserved, shut up within himself, 
shy, and awkward in company; as he had not acquired any self- 
reliance. 

*‘ Even with regard to their finances, the princes were kept very 
meanly; six hundred dollars being paid for the expenses of their 
table : which, therefore, was so poorly served, that they often rose 
hungry from dinner.”’ 

For sub-governors, Frederic William III. had a couple of 
rather renowned savants: Engel, the well-known author of “The 
Philosopher of the World,” and of “The Mirror of Princes ;” 
and Francis Michael Leuchsenring. The latter, a native of 
Alsace, was a friend of Gothe, and exceedingly popular at 
that time in Berlin for his fascinating conversation; which was 
sustained by his extraordinary talents and by a vast store of 
knowledge. He was also singular for his mania of suspect- 
ing a Jesuit in every stranger.* He was appointed still in the 


ome, 





* There is scarcely any doubt but that it is he to whom Gothe, in the Inter- 
mezzo of Faust, alludes, in the lines :— 
‘6 NEUGIERIGER REISENDER. 


Sagt, wie heisst der steife Mann, 
Er geht mit stolzen Schritten, 
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time of Frederic the Great; but did not keep the situation long. 
A project of marriage with the grand-daughter of the famous Jew 
Ephraim having miscarried, Leuchsenring accompanied Baron 
Labes on his travels; but returned several times to Berlin. In 
the winter of 1791-92, he gave philosophical lectures to several 
ladies of the court, with Mademoiselle Bielefeld among them; 
who was governess to the Princess Augusta, afterwards Electress 
of Ilesse. In May 1792, however, he was, by order of Bischofs- 
werder, sent out of the country as an apologist of the French 
revolution. Schulenburg-Kehnert made his appearance at the 
quarters of the lecturer, in the Hotel de Portugal, to examine his 
papers. It was in vain that Mademoiselle de Bielefeld, who had 
conecived an enthusiastic affection for him, went herself to the 
hotel, protesting against his removal. Schulenburg was obliged 
to take her away in his carriage. She afterwards married Leuch- 
senring ; with whom she plunged into the voleano of the French 
Revolution: both going to Paris, where, in 1792, he became Secre- 
tary of the National Convention. Ie dicd there, in 1827, at the 
age of seventy-nine, in very reduced circumstances, as a teacher 
of languages, aftcr many and severe quarrels with his wife; who 
turned Papist on the very day before her death, in 1825. Leuch- 
senring was known in Paris, by all the children, as “ Le vieux de 
la mare,’ because he, every day, walked round a pond in the 
Bois de Boulogne, in which gold fish were swimming. 

Frederic William III., at the death of his illustrious, great- 
uncle, was in his seventeenth year. At that period, Wollner and 
Bischofswerder appointed as his governor an ‘“ T]luminate,”’ in 
the person of General Count Charles Briihl, the second son of the 
notorious Saxon premier. This person, an accomplished courtier, 





Er schnoyert was er schnopern kann: 
‘Er spiirt nach Jesuiten.’ ” 


(Tell me the name of the stiff man, walking with a proud step; he sniffs as hard 
as he can: he is tracking Jesuits). 

Some critics have referred this to Nicolai: but the latter is unmistakeably 
meant by the “ Proctophantasmist,” and is not likely to have been introduced 
in two en charact.1rs — TRANSLATOR. 
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had served in the Seven Years’ War, as adjutant to the Duke de 
Broglie, and had got a cavalry regiment at Warsaw; and, during 
repeated residences at St. Petersburg, he had ingratiated himself 
with the Emperor Paul. He dicd, in 1802, as lord-steward of the 
household, and married to an English lady, Sophia Gomm, daughter 
of Sir William Gomm, who had been secretary to the embassy at 
the Hague.* 

The adjutant of the crown prince, immediately after the death 
of Frederic the Great, was Major Von Kéckeritz; who became 
one of his most confidential friends. 

Mirabeau proved his great penetration and knowledge of men, 
by giving, in his ‘ Secret History of the Prussian Court,’ the 
following character of the young crown prince: ‘The crown prince 
will soon deserve the attention of the world. Not because his 
great uncle has drawn his horoscope with the words, ‘I me recom- 
mencera; as this speech was only intended to express contempt 
for his father: but, because everything that is heard of him shows 
that he is a fine character, although his manners are not pleasing. 
He is awkward; but everything in him has a decided stamp. He 
is uncourteous ; but he is true. He demands the reason of every- 
thing. He is hard and tenacious, even to roughness; but he is 
not incapable of deep fecling and of tender affection. He knows 
very well whom to respect and whom to despise. THis aversion 
to his father even amounts to hatred; which he is at no pains to 
conceal. On the other hand, his veneration for Frederic the 
Great borders on adoration; which he expresses loudly. This 
young man may have a great future before him.” 

Frederic William III. being asked, on his accession, what name 
he would take, answered: “ Frederic William; Frederic is unat- 
tainable for me.” He was, in the most essential points, the very 
reverse of his father. The sire made a show of his dissolute man- 
ners, and had passed the whole of his life with ruling and subordi- 





* She became afterwards mother-in-law of the celebrated military author Von 
Clausewitz, and of a son of Gneisenau. 
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nate favourites; the son was strictly domestie. The father was a 
spendthrift; the son practised a judicious frugality. Frederic 
William III. was one of the few princes who had the good fortune 
of being enabled to enjoy pure domestic happiness. His father 
having left him perfectly free, his wife, Louisa of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, whom he married in 1793, in his twenty-third year, was 
entirely and emphatically the choice of his heart. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE BEAUTIFUL QUEEN LOUISA—FIRST ACQUAINTANCE AT FRANKFORT, 
AND WEDDING IN BERLIN—“ ‘THE KING WILL ILAVE TO LIVE ON THE 
ALLOWANCE OF THE CROWN PRINCE,” 


Tue Princess Louisa of Mecklenburg was the daughter of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz; who was vicegerent of the King of 
England in the electorate of Hanover, and resided at Herren- 
hausen. Louisa was born at Hanover (in the Lusthaus, on the 
Reitwall), in 1776. In her sixth year, she lost her mother, a 
princess of Hesse Darmstadt; whose sister, after having, in 1783, 
become Louisa’s stepmother, died in 1785. The young princess 
was first educated by Mademoiselle de Wollzogen of Darmstadt. 
Afterwards, her father left the English service and removed to 
Darmstadt; where Louisa’s education was directed by her grand- 
mother, Maria Louisa Albertina, the widow of Prince George 
William of Darmstadt. This remarkable lady, of the house of the 
Counts of Leiningen-Heydesheim, was very highly accomplished, 
and possessed considerable powers of mind; and it was undoubtedly 
to her influence and management, that Louisa’s gifted mind and 
sympathetic heart owed that elevation and gentle kindness, which 
afterwards made her the object of such general and deeply-rooted 
love and veneration. 

From Darmstadt, Louisa took a trip along the Rhine; and was, 
at Frankfort, introduced into the great world, on the occasion of 
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the coronations of the Emperors Leopold IT. and Francis IT. 3 
which followed each other in rapid succession (1790 and 1792). 
In the spring of 1793, she came a second time to Frankfort, with 
her sister Frederica; both of them returning to Darmstadt from 
Hildburghausen, where they had been on a visit to the reigning 
duchess, an elder sister of theirs. King Frederic William IT., 
with the crown prince and Prince Louis, being at that time in 
winter quarters at Frankfort, the two sisters were presented to his 
Majesty; whose invitation to supper made them desist from their 
intention of continuing their journey to Darmstadt that very even- 
ing, after the play. The beauty of the princess made, at first 
sight, a great impression on the crown prince; who had not, how- 
ever, the least idea that the lady to whom he was being introduced, 
would one day be his wife. The first impression grew even 
stronger, when the crown prince, following up the acquaintance, 
became aware of the high qualities of her heart and mind. This 
acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy; and, on the 24th of April 
1793, the two princeases were betrothed to the two Prussian 
princes; the good-natured king, in his paternal delight, per- 
forming in person the ccremony of the exchange of rings. On 
Christmas eve of the same ycar, the wedding was celebrated at 
Berlin. 

The extraordinary loveliness of Queen Louisa is unanimously 
acknowledged by her contemporaries. [er beauty was more that 
of expression than of form. Her speaking eyes betrayed the 
most lively sensibility and the finest susceptibility of imagination; 
which combined in imparting to her quite an irresistible charm. 
She was one of those women who are equally enchanting to 
her own sex as to the other. Schadow, in his Memoirs, relates 
a striking example of the devotedness of the ladies at court. The 
crown princess, soon after her arrival in Berlin, had a swelling in 
the neck; which, however, quickly passed away; but, as long as it 
lasted, she was obliged, in order to cover it, to wear a peculiar 
head-dress and a bandage under the chin. At once, the ladies 
about her, and, soon afterwards, those of the whole of Berlin, 
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adopted the head-dress of the princess, and even the bandage; 
both of which became the fashion of the day. And thus, this 
extraordinary style was even perpetuated in the marble group, in 
which Schadow has represented the queen encircling her beautiful 
sister with her arm. Gdthe, that master in describing female 
beauty and elegance, saw the two princesses with the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, May 29, 1793, walking about in the camp, 
at the siege of Mentz; an incident which he thus records in his 
Autobiography: “ From within my tent, I was enabled, without 
being observed, to watch them whilst they were walking to and 
fro, close by me; and, indeed, I could not help looking at these 
two young ladies as a heavenly vision, the image of which will 
never fude from my remembrance.” 

In Queen Louisa, the qualities of the woman were blended, in a 
rare degrce, with those of the princess. She not only won every 
heart by her natural swectness, but she was also possessed of all 
the dignity and the high bearing of a queen; so that she was able 
to render to the king most acceptable assistance. The king dis- 
liked pomp; which was entirely at variance with the whole bent 
of his mind: he was naturally laconic; speaking in pithy, abrupt 
sentences, which would contain no more words than were abso- 
lutely necessary to convey his meaning. The queen had, there- 
fore, to do the honours at court. 

On a bright, bracing winter’s morning, on Sunday, December 
22, 1793, Louisa, at that time only seventeen years of age, made 
her solemn entry into Berlin. Being received by a deputation of 
young girls, she embraced the fair speaker; to the amazement and 
dismay of the old mistress of the robes, Madame Von Voss, who 
stood aghast at seeing the new crown princess thus setting at 
naught the oldest court etiquette. 

The marriage took place on Christmas eve ; on which occasion, 
all the traditionary etiquette of the royal family of Prussia was 
observed. 

The religious ceremony was perfurmed in the evening, at six 


o’clock, in the White [all of the royal palace, by Doctor Sack. 
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Whilst the nuptial benediction was spoken, a torch held up in the 
garden gave the signal for the firing of a salute of seventy-two 
guns. Atnine o'clock, the banquet began, in the Hall of Knights; 
at which the two generals Count Briihl and Von der Marwitz 
placed the dishes on the tables; the chamberlains and ladies of 
the court waiting on the royal company until the guests had first 
drunk; and then retiring to the adjoining rooms, where the 
lord-marshal’s tables were served. After the banquet, Prince 
Sacken, the lord chamberlain, gave the signal with his black 
wand; on which, according to the old usage of the Prussian court, 
trumpets and kettle-drums announced the beginning of the torch- 
dance in the White Hall. The music of this dance dated from 
the time of Frederic I. The procession was headed by the 
eighteen ministers of state, walking in pairs, and bearing large 
wax tapers in their hands; the king led the bride, and the crown 
prince the two queens, his mother and the widow of Frederic the 
Great; the other princes and princesses, with their households, 
followed in their turn. After the conclusion of this ceremony, the 
bride and bridegroom were re-conducted to the Hall of Knights; 
and from thence led by their royal parents to their own apartments, 

Queen Louisa enjoyed a popularity such as few queens have had 
to boast of. From the hour of her first solemn entry through the 
crowded streets of the capital, she had won the hearts of the people. 
Her unaffected simplicity and ease delighted every one, and gained 
for her the unvaried love and regard of all classes and ranks, Her 
domestic happiness—a sight which had so long been unknown at 
court—endeared her more especially to the humbler classes; to 
whom she became, at the same time, almost an object of worship, 
and a pattern of every home virtue. 

The queen was fond of dancing; and the carnival of 1799 was 
one of the most brilliant ever witnessed at the Prussian court. On 
the 13th of March, in the same year, the opera house was the 
scene of a masquerade which contemporary reports describe as 
being got up in a style of magnificence worthy of the days of 
Louis XIV., or of Augustus the Strong of Saxony. It repre- 
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sented the marriage of the English Queen Mary with Philip of 
Spain: the character of the bride being supported by Queen 
Louisa; and that of the bridegroom, by the Duke of Sussex. A 
minuet of these two royal personages was followed by a auadrille 
between the virgin Queen Elizabeth, Don John of Austria, Mar- 
garet of Parma, and the Duke of Savoy. The English, Spanish, 
Navarrese, Brabantian, and Mexican costumes—about fifty couples 
in all—were one blaze of diamonds; the Duke of Sussex having 
ransacked all the jewellers’ shops for the occasion. 

In the following vear, the ‘Mardi gras” was held at the palace 
of the Princess Radzivil the sister of Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
This time, the subject of the programme was a mythological bur- 
lesque: the Dukeof Sussex appearing in three different characters— 
as a Cossack; as Don Quixote mounted on an ass; and as Bacchus. 

A new sort of amusement, which became very much in vogue 
at court at that period, were juvenile balls. One of them, given 
by the lord-marshal Von Massow, ercated a particular sensation; 
even the newspapers, contrary to the German custom, publishing 
full accounts of it. Kotzebue, who, at that time, had begun to 
edit his journal Der Freimiithige (the Liberal), had an interest of 
his own in giving the details; as his three children played a part 
in the pageant. 

As soon as the queen was seated,’ the music began to play an 
adagio; the little maskers being as yet out of sight. All at once, a 
little Cupid, the infant son of Massow, aged four years, came forth 
from beneath the chair of the queen, and offered to the royal lady 
an arrow, with the inscription: ‘ De vos yeux @ tous nos coeurs,” 

At the same time, the little masks appeared from all sides, 
swarming round her Majesty; her own children, the present king, 
Prince William, and the Empress of Russia, all of them dressed 
as little sailors; the children of the Princess Wilhelmina of 
Orange, her sister-in-law, in the costume of one of the Vandykes 
in the Berlin palace. 

Among the groups, we notice particularly a triumphal proces- 
gion, representing the scene of Major Alleyne introducing to 
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General Baird, after the taking of Seringapatam, the unfortunate 
children of Tippoo Saib; the characters being supported partly by 
English children. 

After the procession had passed three times round the hall, the 
ball was ushered in by a pas de trois, exccuted by the three little 
daughters of the Swedish ambassador, Engestrém. There were 
more than a hundred juvenile masks, in the costumes of all 
countries, stations, and ranks; or representing characters of both 
comedy and fable. The delight of all the guests, both great and 
small, was general; the king, also, who, on such occasions, gene- 
rally made his appearance in a dress-coat or uniform, with boots, 
showed himself highly amused. 

Whilst thus the beautiful queen was idolized by a very large 
majority at the court of Berlin, the strictly military party—not 
a very numerous one, however—=stood aloof from her. To this 
class belonged the afterwards celebrated Ticld-Marshal York von 
Wartenberg, at that time a colonel of light infantry. Droysen, in 
his biography, says :— 

“ York was pleased not to join in the general admiration, find- 
ing her hands too large and her feet ugly. fe was annoyed that 
the king should, by her side, be placed in the shade; and he be- 
lieved her to exercise an influence, which he deplored, on the court 
and on the conduct of affairs. “ The old stern military character of 
the court was certainly fast vanishing; as he thought, through 
her agency. A dispute having once arisen about the precedence 
of the chamberlains and the colonels; the queen came up, and 
decided in favour of the former. York then replied: ‘In the 
royal apartments, let the chambeilains precede; in the battle- 
field, his Majesty’s colonels will not have to fear being left behind 

‘by them.’”’ 

It was one of the little foibles of the queen, that she not only 
liked dancing, but likewise showing off her skill in that art. It 
is true, that strict monarchists found it not a little perilous, in a 
critical age, when the new cries of “liberty and equality ’ were 
abroad, that the Queen of Prussia should thus figure before a crowd 
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of more than two thousand spectators. Yet these dancing parties 
continued to be very popular; not only for the gratification of the 
ball itself, but also for the introductory amusement afforded by the 
rehearsals. The latter gencrally lasted from eleven o’clock in the 
morning till four o’clock in the afternoon; and were very merry, 
especially the luncheon. Here every constraint of etiquette was 
banished; the queen with her maids of honour, and the princes 
and generals, sat down at the same table with the dancing-master 
Telle; the leader of the band, [limmel; and the professors Hirt 
and Kiesewetter, the two costumiers and masters of the revels in 
1801. When the Russian Grand Duchess Helena, wife of the 
hereditary prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was on a visit in 
Berlin; a new fashion was introduced, of sitting down to supper at 
a number of small tables. Count Joseph Wengersky, who first 
devised this plan, earned great popularity thereby. 

During this visit of the Grand Duchess, the Duke Charles 
Augustus of Weimar, the friend and patron of Goéthe, was likewise 
in Berlin; and, by his eccentric humour, contributed not a little to 
render the festivitics animated, and even noisy and riotous. His 
amusements were gencrally of the most free and easy sort. As 
he once came to the Greck chapel, where the young grand duchess 
was attending mass, she was obliged to call him to her side, to 
keep at all within decent bounds. On the birthday of the queen, 
March 10, the duke got up a most ludicrous scene. He introduced 
at tea-time a protegé of his, a Jew who was to take the silhouettes 
of all the great personages and their suites; which, united in one 
tableau, were to be presented to the queen, with their congratula- 
tions on the happy occasion. Whilst the man was at work, the 
duke played off the most amusing pranks upon him. At one and 
the same moment, the Grand Duchess and the Princess of Orange | 
were playing a piece of music; the Duke of Cambridge singing 
God save the king, and writing a letter to the Duke of Strelitz; 
the Prince of Orange playing chess with the Prince of Darmstadt . 
and the chamberlain Wengersky reading to the princesses, who 
were engaged at the piano, a poem which was to be set to music, 
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For nine years, from his accession to the catastrophe of Jena, the 
king lived with his wife in undisturbed, quiet, domestic happiness. 
One of their greatest enjoyments was their reading together the 
novels of Auguste Lafontaine of Halle, which at that time were 
exceedingly popular. The young royal couple felt transported by 
them into an ideal world, very dificrent from the corrupt and 
wicked one which surrounded them. But this romantic indulg- 
ence developed in the king an enervating sentimentality which 
made him timid of judging for himself, and incapacitated him for 
energetic action. Their gratitude to Lafontaine was shown by the 
king’s conferring a canonry upon him; on the revenues of which, 
in addition to his literary earnings, he lived in his villa close by 
the gates of [alle on the Saale, so comfortably, that, as Varnhagen 
relates, ““he had crammed himself until he was as fat as a tun.” 
Varnhagen found the writer of these novels, in every pagé of 
which the most ethereal virtue and ostentatious noble-heartedness 
are trumpeted forth, rather harsh, coarse, and unfeeling; but of such 
amazing literary productiveness, that he made it a law to himself, 
to devote only two days in the week to authorship, lest the num- 
ber of his writings might grow too prodigious. It was very re- 
markable that he kept his novels, as if they were the niost noxious 
poison, from his young and pretty niece; whom he scarcely ever 
allowed to enter into society, keeping her closely at home as the 
companion of his ugly wife. 

The young king lived entirely asa happy private gentleman, in 
a plain, unostentatious manner. Such le was, and such he remained 
all his life. As his ancestor, the first Frederic William, had done 
away with perukes to introduce the pig-tail; thus the third Fre- 
deric William gave the death-blow to knee-breeches. When, in 
the first year of his reign, 1797, he had shown himself at Pyr- 
mont in the original American fashion of pantaloons and boots, 
every one adopted it after him.* It was at that time, also, that 





= In 1802, a new court uniform was introduced. The full dress for the 
ministers and the officers of the household of the king, and of the queen's consort 
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the Whigs, who, on account of the tax on powder, wore their hair 
cut short, a la guillotine, were imitated on the continent; to the 
great terror of the hairdressers, who foreboded the entire ruin of 
their trade. . 

Frederic William tried, first of all by frugality, to make up for 
the hundreds of millions squandered by his predecessor. He was 
heard to say, soon after his accession: ‘The king will have to live 
on the revenues of the crown prince.” True to his resolutiop, he 
did not even change his residence; retaining the palace which is 
usually allotted to the heir-apparent, and avoiding every sort of 
pomp and state, so as not even to increase the extent of his house- 


hold. 


° CHAPTER XXIX 


TIE ADJUTANT-GENERAL KUCKERITZ, AND THE CABINET COUNCILLOR 
MENCKEN—FOREIGN POLICY OF PRUSSIA--THE UNFORTUNATE SYSTEM 
OF NEUTRALITY—- LAST CONVERSATION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT WITH 
FREDERIC WILLIAM. 


Two men were, during the first years of the new reign, deepest in 
the confidence of the king; Kdéckeritz and Mencken. 

Charles Leopold von Kiéckeritz, a poor nobleman, born in 
1744, at Zieclenzig, in the New March, was his adjutant-general 
and friend. He was a thoroughly good-natured, honest, kind, 
and even gencrous man, disinterested and pure-minded, but just 
as sentimental as the king; and, besides being very fat and un- 
wieldy, he was silly and dull. Being the friend of all the world, 
he bestowed his patronage on all who were petitioning for royal 
favours; in order that the king might never be wanting in an 
opportunity of conferring benefits, nor himself in protegés. The 
number of petitioners was, in this manner, considerably increased; 





— 


and dowager was red with blue gold-embroidered collars, with so-called Brande- 
bourgs (decorated button-holes), and tassels. The undress was after the fashion 
of the Windsor uniform. 
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the fortunate recipients of the royal bounty were not, however, 
always those who best deserved it. Men of sense and learning 
were certainly not among them. Kéckeritz made no secret of 
his aversion to learning; yet it was his opinion that one ought to 
have “a certain knack,’’ which he was convinced he possessed in 
the most eminent degree. How fur this was true, may be gathered 
from a saying of the Duke of Brunswick, who spoke of Kéckeritz’s 
head as of a “ scooped-out pumpkin, without a light inside.” As 
he was exceedingly silly, his valet, Nagel, who had formerly been 
his groom, and still more frequently the wife of this domestic, 
talked him over, and misled him. This worthy couple were ac- 
cessible to bribes, and are said to have realized a fortune of sixty 
thousand dollars. According tothe Afémoires d'un homme d’état,* 
“ Kéckeritz was entirely destitute of any military talent, notwith- 
standing which he was generally consulted.” Incapabl® of 
betraying the king intentionally, he did so unconsciously; as it 
was impossible for him to keep a seerct, at dinner or at the whist 
table. “Eating and drinking, a pipe of tobacco with Cottbus beer 
and a rubber of whist, were among Kockeritz’s highest enjoy- 
ments. When only just arrived with the king from the battle- 
field of Auerstiidt (Jena), at Magdeburg, he was found by those 
who came to learn from him the true state of affairs, discussing 
an immense turkey and quite absorbed in the pleasures of 
gormandising, of which he had been so long deprived. Kiéckeritz 
was, in 18/0, succeeded by Boyen ag adjutant-general; and died, 
as late as 1821, at the age of seventy-seven. 

Anastasius Louis von Mencken, the other confidant of the young 
king, was born at JIelmstiidt, of a distinguished Leipzie family. 
Ile had formerly been secretary to the embassy at Stockholm; in 
1782, he became cabinet secretary of Frederic the Creat; and after- 
wards cabinet councillor of Frederic William II. The latter 
monarch, however, after having been accompanied by him in the 
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* These memoirs are generally supposed to be taken from the papers of Prince 
Hardenberg. 
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- 
campaigns of 1792, dismissed him from office, on suspicion of his 
entertaining Jacobin principles. Mencken was, of all the old 
councillors of Frederic William IT., the only one employed by 
the son. He was a gentle, frank, and honest man; of great 
expe ience in business, but of delicate healthi As i decided*par- 
tisan of the principles of the first National Convention in France, 
he suggested to Frederic William III. a number of decrees which 
made the young king very popular. Among these cabinet orders, 
especial mention is due to one, which the king had drawn up by 
Mencken, in the first week of his reign, and by virtue of which 
the many unworthy persons appointed in the last reign, “ useless 
bread-eaters,’’ were to be removed from office. 

Frederic William ITT. took also a different line from his father 
in foreign policy. Whilst the sire had interfered by force of 
arms in the East and in the West, in Holland and France as well 
as in, Poland ; the son followed a decidedly peaceful system, strictly 
maintaining the neutrality of Northern Germany, which had been 
stipulated in the peace of Basle, in 1795. Evenin the year 1799, 
so disastrous to the French Republic, when the Austrians and 
Russians drove the French out of Italy; Frederie William ITI. 
could not be induced to forget the obligations entered upon in the 
peace of Basle. He did not join the coalition of 1798. Tired of 
the constant solicitations of Russia, he is even said to have ex- 
claimed: “I will be, and will remain neutral; and if Paul compels 
me to go to war, it shall only be against himself.” In 1800, 
when the tide of policy turned, and the coalition stood against 
England, Russia again tried to take Prussia in tow. Paul 
harassed the Prussian cabinet not a little. Even on the evening 
before the day of his death, he despatched a note to Baron 
Kriidener, his ambassador in Berlin; in which he announced that 
he intended the electorate of Hanover for Napoleon, and that the 
least demur on the side of Prussia would bring upon her an 
invasion of eighty thousand Russians. On this despatch, Count 
Pahlen, the well-known principal manager of the catastrophe of 
the emperor, wrote with his own hand: “S. M. UVempereur est 
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indisposé et méme se couchera aujourd'hui de meilleure heure.” 
Next morning, the courier with the news of Paul’s death departed 
for Berlin. Yet, although the Russian party was even then very 
powerful at court, the cabinet of Berlin confined itself to securing 
the interests of Prussia by negotiations and treaties. That this 
line of policy became so ruinous for Prussia, was not the fault 
of Frederic William, but of his ministers. The king, however, 
certainly bears the blame of having left at the head of affairs a 
man of the most glaring incapacity,—Iaugwitz,—to whose defects 
he ought not to have been blind. The cabinet, always wavering 
between Russia and France, entirely misapprehended the fact, 
that a third-rate power, as, for instance, Sardinia, may, with 
advantage and honour, thus place itself between two powerful 
neighbours; but that such conduct is highly to be condemned in 
a power of the first rank, which can never keep its place but by 
consistently following out a firm and independent policy. 

The Prussian cabinet forfeited, by its vacillating policy, the 
respect of public opinion. It was double-faced, false, contemptible; 
and it was just this vileness which afterwards provoked Napoleon 
into his ruthless treatment of Prussia. 

The king himself, on the other hand, was ever animated by a 
sense of honour and truthfulness, which his illustrious uncle had, 
shortly before his death, urged upon him. 

Frederic William IIT. related, one summer evening of the year 
1823, in the park of Sans Souci, to Bishop Eylert, who afterwards 
became his biographer, his remarkable last conversation with 
Frederic the Great :— 

“ Just on this bench I saw him for the last time. I was re- 
quired to speak to him in French; after which he took from his 
pocket La Fontaine’s Fables, ene of which I translated for him. 
It chanced to be one which I had studied with my tutor, and which 
I therefore knew very well. I told him this, when he commended 
my proficiency. His stern face then brightened up, and gently 
patting my cheeks, he added: ‘ That's right, my dear Fritz; only 
be always honest and sincere, and never try to appear what you 
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are not, but always be more than you appear.’ This advice made 
an imperishable impression upon me; and dissimulation and lies 
have ever been hateful to me from a child. 

‘¢ When Frederic dismissed me, he said: ‘ Well, Fritz, try to 
be a sterling character, par excellence. Creat things await you. 
I am at the end of my career, and my day’s work will soon be 
accomplished. Zam afraid that things will, after my death, go on 
péle-méle. There are elements of ferment everywhere; which the 
rulers, especially those in France, unfortunately foster, instead of 
appeasing and extirpating them. The masses are already begin- 
ning to make a move, and, if this comes to a head, it will be 
“The devil let loose.” J am afraid you will some time be in a very 
perilous and difficult position. Well, then, prepare yourself, and 
be firm; think of me ; watch over our honour and our glory; com- 
mit no injustice, nor submit to any.’ 

“ Whilst thus speaking, he had arrived at the entrance of the 
park, where the obelisk stands. ‘ Look at it,’ he said to me; ‘ this 
pyramid says to you, ‘“‘ Ma force est ma droiture.”” The culminat- 
ing point, the highest summit, overlooks and crowns the whole; 
yet it does not support, but is supported by all that is below, 
especially by the invisible, deeply laid foundation. The supporting 
foundation ts the people in its unity. Stand by tt faithfully, that it 
may love you and confide in you ; thus only you can be strong and 
happy.’ He then scanned me with a firm glance from head to 
foot, offered me his hand, embraced me, and dismissed me with the 
words: ‘ Do not forget this hour.’—I have not forgotten it.” 

Better known than this conversation, which has, for the first 
time, been communicated by Eylert, is a shorter one, which Fre- 
deric William III. had with his uncle, when still a child, young 
enough to play with a ball. Theeking had taken it from him, as 
it constantly fell on his writing-table; when the boy went up to 
him, and stoutly demanded it, saying, “ Will your Majesty give 
me my ball, or not?’ Frederic the Great smilingly returned it, 
with the remark, “ You will not allow Silesia to be taken from 
you.” 
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‘-CHAPTER XXX. 


DREADFUL STATE OF IMMORALITY IN THE PRUSSIAN CAPITAL—COMMU- 
NION OF WIVES AMONG THE OFFICFRS, &C. &C.—CHARACTER OF THE 
TRIUMVIRATE ; HAUGWI1Z, LOMBARD, LUCCHESINI—WAR PARTY ABOUT 
PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND. 


THE misfortune which befell Prussia was the fruit of the preceding 
reign, which left a legacy of three very great evils: the demora- 
lization of the nation; the cabinet of Frederic William II., which 
remained in office; and the exhausted state of the treasury. 

This state of demoralization dated as far back as the reign of 
Frederic the Great. The facility of obtaining a divorce became a 
real curse to families. There was, in 1791, at the court of Berlin, 
a Madame von Arnstidt, who had, before that time, borne the name 
of Kniphausen; at an earlier period, that of Elliot; and still further 
back, that of Kraut; and who, afer having been divorced from 
three husbands, married a fourth. Under Frederic the Great, 
there had at least been very strict etiquette; but, by the time of 
the accession of Frederic William IIJ., the tone and manners of 
the nobility had become so low, that the young offic. rs, invited to 
the festivities at court, quite unblushingly ransacked the tables 
and buffets, as they might do a sutler’s tent in the enemy’s camp. 

Of the state of demoralization, the ‘ Confidential Letters,” in 
their plain language, give some shocking details :-— 

“The nation is too deeply corrupted already. The debauched 
rakes in Berlin rail at the sober steadiness of the king; they are 
prying everywhere, in the hope of finding out some irregularity 
or some sccret love intrigue ef the king or of the queen; and 
they are dying with malice at not being able to find a flaw in this 
mirror of virtue. 

‘‘ Frederic William’s great popularity is an eyesore to them: in 
their opinion, he ought to surround himself with pomp and state, 
and keep a brilliant court, with plenty of jobs, intrigue, and scan- 
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dal. ‘ It is the dullest court, that of Berlin,’ they say; ‘one day 
is just like the other; it is enough to kill one with ennui.’ 

‘‘ In the capital, physical pleasure has been so systematically 
carried on, that the life at court is in glaring contrast to it. There 
are here many people of all classes, who have made epicurean 
enjoyment a real study. 

“‘ The women are so corrupt, that even noble ladies of rank debase 
themselves as agents of vice for others; attracting young married 
and unmarried women of good standing to their houses, in order 
to lead them to ruin. 

‘“‘ Ag Berlin is the central point of the Prussian monarchy, from 
whence all the good and bad flows into the provinces; the corrup- 
tion has, by degrees, spread likewise over the country. 

“‘ The officers, even before this steeped in all the vices of idle- 
ness, and estranged from intellectual life, have become the greatest 
proficients in this science of pleasure. These privileged reprobates 
trample everything under foot that was formerly held sacred: 
religion, matrimonial fidelity, all the domestic virtues of our an- 
cestors. Their wives they treat as common property, which they 
sell and barter, and which they mutually try to deteriorate. 

‘‘ No honest burgher,—and this class, railed at by the fashion- 
able rabble, is exceedingly respectable,—no steady civilian, can 
now marry a woman whose honour and innocence have not been 
corrupted, or at least attempted, by those rank profligates, whose 
delight it is to taint purity wherever they find it. How will these 
enervated rakes, corrupt in body and soul, and prematurely old— 
how will they endure the toils of war, with their wasted frames, 
to which padding and a tight fit only are able to impart some- 
thing of a military appearance on parade? I know of some 
honourable exceptions, but they are rare. 

‘‘ Things have come to such a pass, that, by virtue of a royal 
decree, a public functionary needs not pay his debts, if his salary 
is not more than four hundred dollars. 

“ Even the peasantry are corrupted, and given to all sorts of 


vice, They will no longer heed the teachings of their clergy ; 
2B 
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the laws are only laughed at; all the bonds which fettered the 
people are loosened. 

“ The gentle, good-natured, honest Frederic William III., was 
not a king fit to rule over such a corrupt nation. Frederic William 
IJ. ought to have been succeeded by a thorough tyrant, who alone 
would have become a suitable master for such abandoned wretches.” 

The latter was also the opinion of the celebrated Stein; who, 
in 1810, wrote to his friend, the Princess Marianne, wife of Prince 
William of Prussia :—- 

“ T revere the king for his religious and moral principles, and 
for his pure love of all that is good; and I love him for his bene- 
volent character: but I pity him for living in this iron age, in 
which his mildness and honesty will only accelerate his downfall, 
and one thing only is requisite for keeping one’s self afloat—com- 
manding military talent, combined with reckless selfishness, which 
crushes and tramples under foot everything, to raise a throne on 
corpses.” 

A second evil left behind by Frederic William IT., was the list 
of public servants. Frederic William IIT. unfortunately retained 
the cabinet of his father; perfidious, pliant hypocrites ; rakes of 
emasculate, unprincipled character ; and venal, base, and sordid 
sycophants ; of whom everybody was convinced that they would 
not shrink from any treachery, so long as there was any one to 
pay them for it. The heads of the court party of the preceding 
reign, the Countess Lichtenau and Bischofswerder, were, indeed, 
removed ;—(the latter with a pension of twelve hundred dollars, 

and the Black Eagle; he died before the catastrophe of 1806) ;— 
but there remaincd in the cabinet three men especially, who, by 
their bungling and infamous statecraft, led the monarchy to the 
very brink of destruction. 

These three men were: the minister of foreign affairs, Count 
Haugwitz; the cabinet councillor Lombard; and the Marchese 
Lucchesini, Prussian ambassador at Paris. 

Count Henry Christian Kurt von Haugwitz, lord of Krappitz, 
was born in 1752, at Peuke, an estate near Oels, in Silesia, belong- 
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ing to his family. Even when he was still very young, the foun- 
dation was laid of one of the principal tendencies of his character 
in after life: he was surrounded by the religious men belong- 
ing to the aristocracy, attached to the Moravian Brethren, after 
the pattern of the famous Count Zinzendorf of Herrnhut. He 
studied at Halle and at Gottingen; at which latter place the 
“‘ League of Bards,’’ founded by Klopstock, was just then in the 
heyday of its glory. In both of these universities, he occupied 
himself with a great variety of pursuits ; without, however, acquir- 
ing any substantial knowledge. After this aimless academical 
life, he began to travel, to just as little purpose, in 1775, with 
Count Christian Stolberg and Giothbe, in Switzerland; then with 
a Count Dinhoff, in Italy; acting everywhere the then popular 
part of a youth of genius, which meant nothing more than running 
from one adventure to another. Le made a particularly long stay 
in Florence, at the court of the grand duke, afterwards the Emperor 
Leopold II. By this very immoral prince, who paid for his 
excesses by an early death, he was greatly favoured ; and he im- 
bibed at that court, as from the best source, the Italian spirit 
of intrigue, which afterwards, in conjunction with the Marchese 
Lucchesini, he carried into practice in the Prussian cabinet. On 
his return, in 1776, he married a daughter of General Tauentzien. 
The first years of his marriage he passed in just as whimsical a 
way as he had formerly travelled and studied: sceking, in the over- 
wrought enthusiasin of love, a paradise which he could never find. 
Iie travelled with his young wife, in 1779 and 1780, once more 
to Switzerland and Italy. Soon afterwards, however, a coolness 
arose between them. The former tenderness of the affectionate 
husband was changed into harshness; reports were even abroad of 
ill-usage, which the once adored wife was said to have suffered at 
his hands. During the reign of Frederic William IT., he passed 
all his evenings “‘ Unter den Linden,” at the “ petits soupers” of 
Madame Lichtenau, which used to last until two o’clock in the 
morning; for which purpose he uniformly declined to sup in great 
company, and even at court, always pleading great press of ‘busi- 
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ness. After the accession of Frederic William III., Haugwitz at 
once put on a new face: in imitation of the sovereign, he now 
showed himself again as the affectionate husband and kind father ; 
overwhelming his wife with all sorts of delicate attentions, taking 
her out to walk, and driving with her in the same carriage. She, 
however, afterwards revenged herself for this vile hypocrisy, and 
became one of the wildest of all the dames folles in Berlin, even so 
far as unblushingly to discuss the contents and illustrations of those 
infamous publications which disgrace French literature. Under 
Frederic William II., Haugwitz became a most ardent disciple of 
the school of Mystics and Rosicrucians. The acquaintance of La- 
vater, the celebrated physiognomist, who was then the rage among 
the fashionable world, he made when first travelling in Switzer- 
land, with Stolberg and Gothe. Vavater judged him very correctly, 
describing his character from his physiognomy, as follows: ‘ That 
he had never met with a man who concealed so much immorality 
and baseness, under a mask which reminded one of the finest 
pictures of the Saviour.” Haugwitz was but small; yet his pre- 
possessing countenance, his smooth, obliging manners, and his 
happy humour, rendered him a very agrecable companion. This 
paved the way for him to the favour of Frederic William II., to 
whom he had been recommended by the Landgrave Charles of Hesse. 
Bischofswerder, with whom he had gained credit for his Rosicru- 
cian enthusiasm, introduced him; and he immediately attracted 
the attention of the king. As he succeeded in very skilfully 
blending the nbald wit of a roué with the sentimental enthusiasm 
of Lavater and the mysticism of Bischofswerder; he was the very 
man for the superstitious royal sensualist. The king soon found 
that his good looks particularly fitted him for diplomatic business. 
With the Countess Lichtenau he succeeded so well in insinuating 
himeelf, that she appointed him guardian to her daughter, the 
Countess Von der Mark. She used to call him her “ good and 
true friend ;” yet she was dreadfully mistaken in her opinion of 
him: as he was one of the first who, after the death of Frederic 
William II., in the most faithless manner, deserted her, and left 
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her to take her chance in the law-suit instituted against her. In 
1792, Haugwitz, at the wish of the Emperor Leopold II., his old 
patron, was appointed Prussian minister at the Imperial Court of 
Vienna. He entered upon this post without any previous diploma- 
tical training ; but, on his arrival at Vienna, he found the Emperor, 
his patron, dead. It was just the time when Prussia and Austria 
opened their campaign against France. At Vienna, where he 
remained until the end of 1792, he stood firmly by the side of the 
Austrian minister, Count Philip Cobenzl. Early in the year 
1793, he was appointed cabinet minister in the place of Schulen- 
burg; at the same time receiving the order of the Red Eagle, and 
a very considerable grant of landed property in the newly acquired 
Polish provinces. In 1797, he obtained, through the Countess 
Lichtenau, the farther distinction of the Order of the Black Eagle ; 
extorted from the king when even on the very threshold of the 
grave, as a token of the undiminished favour of the monarch, in 
order thus to compel the new king to retain him in his service. 

Haugwitz, from the very beginning of his diplomatical career, 
showed himself as thoughtless and profligate in his public as in 
his private conduct. Ife accompanied the king to the Rhine, in 
1793, through the French campaign; went, in 1794, to the Hague, 
and concluded a treaty of subsidies with the states-general. As 
in the latter year, the French, after all, conquered Holland; the 
following year brought with it the peace of Basle, and the third 
and last partition of Poland. Thus, owing to Haugwitz’s inca- 
pacity and absolute want of principle, the policy of Prussia, in 
the most undignified manner, vacillated to and fro for fourteen 
years. 

He was, indeed, neither more nor less than a courtier of insinu- 
ating manners and a small amount of talent. Yet he was so 
pedantic, as not to be able to discriminate between what was im- 
portant and what was not. It very often happened with him, that 
an affair of the highest consequence was neglected for the sake 
of the most insignificant trifles. Gentz, in his “ Memoir of the 
Campaign of 1806,” written for the English court, says of him: 
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“ Haugwitz, who was regarded by nearly all his contemporaries 
as an accomplished diplomatist, as well for political profundity as 
versatility, was but a very weak man; of very limited powers of 
intellect: whose innumerable and deplorable faults, however, origi- 
nated Jess in his want of good will, than in his utter incapacity 
for doing better.” Haugwitz, indeed, was, at an early age, 
exhausted in body and mind. He was lazy, indolent, careless, 
and weak; besides being fickle, unprincipled, and irresolute. 
Easy, luxurious enjoyment, and frivolous and thoughtless dawd- 
ling, alternated in him with fits of remorse and fruitless repent- 
ance,—the only reminiscence of his earlier life among the Mora- 
vian Brethren. He was a cynic, a sceptic, and a devotee, all in one. 
“His constitution,’ as a “Memoir of Stein’’ expresses it, “‘was so 
shattered at the gambling-table, and by sensual excesses of every 
kind, that even the little talent which he naturally possessed had 
been impaired by it. lis fortune, also, was completely ruined by 
his profligacy and by gambling; although both the kings, Frederic 
Willian II. and III., had repeatedly tried, by considerable grants 
in estates and money, to set him up again.’’ Immcdiately, during 
the first year after the accession of Frederic William IIT., Haug- 
witz showed such deference to the French Republic, as to issue, 
at the request of the French ambassador Caillard, who was his 
intimate friend, an order, in all form, to the Duke of Brunswick, 
to expel from his country Louis X VIJJ.—who, at that time, was 
at Blankenburg—and all the French refugees. All the emigrants 
in Prussia were likewise forbidden to wear any decorations dating 
from the time of the French monarchy. Shortly after, Russian 
influence became paramount. 
Yet, in addition to all this, TTaugwitz had not a shade of inde- 
pendence in all his conduct; being completely enslaved by his 
cabinet councillor Lombard, whose brother, Peter Lombard, a very 
shallow-headed personage, was the premier’s private secretary. 
The cabinet councillor John William Lombard was the son of 
a hairdresser, of the French colony in Berlin. (He used himself 
to say of his father: ‘ Feu mon pére de poudreuse mémoire.’’) 
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As he had shown, from a boy, a lively spirit and much talent, the 
colony provided a university education for him. Frederic the 
Great engaged him as his amanuensis. During the united rule of 
Madame Lichtenau and Bischofswerder, he got an appointment in 
the cabinet. He married the daughter of aman who had formerly 
pursued the very ungenteel avocation of shaving the soldiers, 
when barber-surgeon* in a regiment. This gave Lombard occa- 
sion to speak of his father-in-law in the same flippant, scurrilous 
way as he had done of his own father. At the intercession of 
Haugwitz and of the preacher of the French colony, Lombard 
retained his place in the cabinet under Frederic William ITT., as 
he was useful for the conduct of the French correspondence. 
Being—in 1800, at the age of thirty-four—promoted to the post of 
second cabinet councillor by the minister Beyme, he became the 
right-hand man of this patron. When, in 1803, a chargé d’ affaires 
was to be sent to the First Consul at Brussels, the choice fell upon 
Lombard. Having successfully performed his mission, he was, 
after his return, loaded with royal favours. This went even so far, 
that, although of bourgeois extraction, he was invited to the royal 
table, where he amused the whole company. Lombard was very 
clear-headed, a good classical scholar, and possessed a poetical 
talent of no mean order. But he was, at the same time, a slave 
to many vile passions, being secretly one of the very worst pro- 
fligates in Berlin; and, when worn out by his excesses, and at 
last even paralysed in his hands and feet, he became one of the 
most reckless gamblers. To his vices only, public opinion attri- 
buted his being constantly in embarrassed circumstances; whereas 
he himself was anxious to represent his poverty as a proof of his 
honesty and disinterestedness. ‘I was always,” he said to Gentz, 
‘as poor as a church mouse. My wife has scarcely a room to 
receivé*her friends in; as to myself, a plain arm-chair and a pipe 
of tobacco have ever been the extent of all my wishes.” The 





* In the German armies, barber-surgeons are appointed, who are to perform 
the lower surgical operations, such as bleeding, cupping, &c. 
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queen was Lombard’s great enemy; his dissolute life, however, 
remained hidden from the king, as Haugwitz, whose factotum he 
was, stood by him. He was, in reality, far more minister than 
his patron himself, who never decided upon any measure of im- 
portance without first obtaining Lombard’s approbation. The 
latter also repeatedly summoned the count quite unceremoniously, 
through his brother, when he had anything to communicate to 
him. Gentz relates: ‘“ More than once, I have heard Lombard 
saying to his brother, ‘ Pcter, please to tell Count Haugwitz that I 
have something to communicate to him;’ or, ‘ Don’t forget that 
Count Haugwitz is to come to me to-morrow morning.’ ”’ 

The Livonian Merkel, Lombard’s biographer, says: ‘ To Lom- 
bard’s intrigues, the vacillating irresolution of the cabinet, in the 
years 1805 and 1806, is to be attributed. That the statecraft of 
Haugwitz prevailed against the manly, firm policy of Harden- 
berg, was certainly his work, and his alone; as the policy of Haug- 
witz was but the suggestion of Lombard.” He, more than any 
other, is said to have kindled and kept alive the quarrel between 
Hardenberg and Ilaugwitz. It was by intrigues only that Lom- 
bard maintained himself in his place, and procured the means for his 
extravagance. Qn him, therefore, was laid the blame of the slow 
mobilization of the Prussian army in 1805, and of its return without 
having done anything ; of the treaty of Vienna, by virtue of which 
Haugwitz, on his embassy to Napoleon, accepted from the French 
dictator Hanover, in exchange for Anspach and Neufchatel; of the 
delay of the armaments in 1806, and the tardiness of the Russian 
succour: in short, of all the mischief by which Prussia’s misfor- 
tune was brought on. 

“ The boldest and worst feat,’’ says Merkel, “ of his high treason, 
would, if true, be the following incident, the reality of which was 
most positively asserted. The king determined, as early a¥‘in the 
middle of September 1806, to apply for help to Russia; and to con- 
vey the demand, in the safest and most speedy manner, to St. Peters- 
burg. Lieutenant-Colonel Von Krusemark (Frederic William 
Ludwig, who died in 1822, as ambassador at Vienna) was made 
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the bearer of it. This envoy, at the recommendation of Lombard, 
engaged as a valet for his journey, a very smart and sharp fellow 
from the ‘ colony,’ who was perfectly conversant with French. Ht 
was discovered only some time after, that he was a cousin of Lom- 
bard’s. Krusemark carried his despatches in his bosom all the 
way to St. Petersburg. On arriving there, he laid them down only 
for a moment, whilst going to dress, in an adjoining room, for the 
audience in which they were to be delivered: when he returned 
they had disappeared, and all the endeavours of Krusemark and 
the police for their recovery were fruitless. Nothing, however, 
remained to be done, but to send a couricr to Berlin, to have them 
renewed; and as, in this way, a couple of weeks were lost, the 
Russian army—which, if it had marched sooner, might have 
entirely prevented the battle of Jena, or at least have checked 
its consequences, by assisting the Prussians against the French 
in Germany itself—appeared on the scene of war only when the 
remainder of the Prussian army was already driven back to East 
Prussia, the remotest province of the monarchy.” 

The third of the Prussian triumvirate, during the unfortunate 
period preceding the catastrophe of Jena, was the Italian Marchese 
Lucchesini; who, however, wielded his power at a distance from 
Berlin. 

The Marchese Jerome Lucchesini, was born at Lucca, in 1752; 
and had succecded in captivating Frederic the Great, by the repartee 
quoted before. During the last six years of Frederic’s life, he 
had been his daily companion and literary friend, and had been 
let into many secrets of the foreign and domestic policy of the 
Prussian state: notwithstanding all this, the king—it was said 
from mistrust—had never actively employed him in any affair of 
importance. Lucchesini’s real object in coming to Germany had 
been to thake his way in the Austrian diplomatic service ; but the 
aversion shown to him by Prince Kaunitz had at last driven him 
to Berlin. Frederic may have known this, and acted upon that 
knowledge. Lucchesini was, through his wife, the brother-in-law 
of Bischofswerder ; the third of the sisters, a Mademoiselle Tarac, 
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had first been his mistress, and afterwards became that of Bischofs- 
werder. 

Iie is described as a little man, of most comprehensive know- 
ledge, an elegant classical scholar, moving through life with mer- 
curial restlessness, and possessing an immense range of connections; 
but false, and wily as a serpent, and intent only upon making 
money. In his diplomatical capacity, he became—partly from his 
natural disposition, and partly from revenge against Kaunitz—one 
of the very worst intriguants and agitators. After the death of 
Frederic the Great, his star began to be in the ascendant; his 
brother-in-law having introduced him into the diplomatical career. 

Lucchesini’s first appointment was as resident minister of Prussia 
at Cologne, at that time the chief city of the Westphalian circle 
of the German Empire; from thence he went to Rome, where 
he had the gratification of obtaining the discontinuance of the 
slighting title of Marchese di Brandenburgo, by which the Prus- 
sian monarch still used tu be called in the official language of the 
Holy See. It had not certainly been a very difficult task to induce 
the pontifi to acknowledge the royal dignity of the house of 
Hohenzollern; but Frederic William JI., on Lucchesini’s return, 
gratefully doubled the salary, which he had enjoyed until then, of 
two thousand dollars. It was intended to send him as ambassador 
to the Hague; but, before the time arrived for his setting out on 
this embassy, he obtained another appointment to St. Petersburg. 
His luggage had already been sent to that capital; when on his road 
he received a counter order to remain in Poland. Here, then, he 
began his real task as an agitator. It was through him, as Prussian 
ambassador at Warsaw since 1788, that the Poles were excited 
against Russia; through him that the treaty of alliance between 
Prussia and Poland was concluded ; and through him that this 
treaty was broken, when Prussia reccived the long coveted sea- 
port of Dantzic. For these diplomatic services, he received, in 
1791, the Order of the Black Eagle. In 1793, Lucches‘ni, as well 
as Haugwitz, accompanied the king through the campaign on the 
Rhine; after which, to his great satisfaction, he was sent as am- 
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bassador to Vienna. Here he began at once to gratify his spleen 
against the arch-chancellor who had once treated him with dis- 
dain; and he certainly contrived to give the Austrian cabinet 
trouble enough, by intriguing and plotting with the Hungarians, 
as he had done before with the Poles. 

In 1802, at last, the Marchese exchanged his embassy in Vienna 
for that at Paris. From that capital he sent in despatches which 
were by no means as consistent with the truth as the interests of his 
court would have required, but highly-coloured and twisted, just as 
it best suited his own purpove; which was no other, than to protract 
as long as possible his stay in Paris, with which he was delighted. 
He was also urged to these misrepresentations by his wife, who 
held absolute sway over him, and who—being at dagger’s draw- 
ing with her sister, Madame Bischofswerder—detested Berlin. 
‘6 Madame Lucchesini,” Gentz writes, ‘‘ would not have liked to 
exchange Paris for Paradise itself: the very idea of leaving the 
gay French capital made her swoon, and she never ceased torment- 
ing Lucchesini to use every means in his power to prolong his 
stay. Thence Lucchesini’s long silence, his continual evasions 
and prevarications, and his ever renewed endeavours, in the face of 
the most manifest necessity for the contrary, to avoid a breach 
with France.” Lucchesini was very good friends with Talleyrand. 
Napoleon, however, had a real antipathy to him; a circumstance 
to which the increasing disgust of the French emperor against 
Prussia is, in a great measure, to be attributed. The selfish Italian, 
whom Napoleon held in utter contempt, looked, for his part, with 
the coolest indifference, perhaps even with scorn, on the German 
court whose servant he was. From revenge to Napoleon, who 
at last insisted on his being recalled, he then urged the Prussian 
cabinet to war against France. These three men—Haugwitz, 
Lombard, and Lucchesini—mutually assisted each other, and played 
into each other’s hands, as far as their common interest was con- 
cerned. Lucchesini, however, was by no means a bosom friend 
of Haugwitz. 

When, in 1803, the French troops occupied Hanover, and the 
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neutrality of northern Germany, which Prussia had tried, until 
then, to maintain, appeared greatly endangered; the king at last 
was brought to think differently of the political situation of his 
monarchy. Hardenberg, more than any other, was instrumental in 
effecting this change. To him Haugwitz yielded his place, retir- 
ing, in 1804, to his estate of Krappitz, in Silesia. But the powers 
which were forming the third coalition against France, in 1805, 
did not, like those of the first, invite Prussia to join them. The 
Russian ambassador Alopeus only notified at Berlin, that his sove- 
reign would mar¢h his troops through the Prussian states to the 
scene of war. The king, protesting against it, ordered his troops 
to advance towards the Russian frontier. On the 3d of October, 
Bernadotte marched against the Austrians through Anspach, 
which at that time belonged to Prussia; on the 5th, the Russians 
landed in Pomerania, and the Emperor Alexander came to Berlin. 
On the 3d of November, the convention of Potsdam was concluded ; 
in which Prussia joined the coalition, in case Napoleon should 
object to the Prussian mediation for a general peace: the Russian 
troops, at the same time, were allowed to march through Silesia. 
The differences with France, resulting from the march of Berna- 
dotte through Anspach, were again to be settled by negotiations. 
But as Napoleon would treat only with a man whose principles 
were akin to his own; Hardenberg—the unfortunate capitulation 
of Ulm having, in the meanwhile, taken place—had to resign ; 
and Haugwitz, recalled from his exile, went to the French head- 
quarters, where he arrived, December 1, on the eve of the battle 
of Austerlitz. Napoleon gave him a gracious reception; but put 
him off until they should meet at Vienna. After the battle, 
he made him wait eight days longer, although well aware that 
Haugwitz had triumphantly said to Talleyrand, ‘ God be praised, 
we have conquered.”’ Then he received him in the apartments of 
Maria Theresa, at Schinbrunn. As Haugwitz began to speak 
of the neutrality of Prussia, Napoleon silently took a copy of the 
Potsdam convention from his portfolio, saying : “Do you know 
this document, by which Prussia has sufficiently shown the nature 
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of her disposition towards France? Neutrality, therefore, is hence- 
forth entirely out of the question.” Upon this, Haugwitz con- 
cluded with Napoleon that memorable and ill-advised treaty of the 
15th of December, for the exchange of Hanover. 

After such a step, Saxony also could not but hesitate to ally 
itself with Prussia. ‘“‘ The uncertainty and faithlessness of the 
Prussian cabinet is, indeed, too great for any court to wish to have 
dealings with it,” Gentz wrote to Miiller in 1806. 

Thus, when the fatal hour arrived, Frederic William was com- 
pletely deceived by an unprincipled courtier; by.an upstart, whose 
pride it was to be considered a thorough Frenchman, though, in 
reality, he was but half a one; and by an intriguing Italian 
adventurer, who had nothing at heart but his own interest. 

This triumvirate was opposed at court by ancther party, which, 
being aware of the necessity for action, advised firm and resolute 
steps to be taken and to be speedily executed. This, “the war 
party,” as it was termed, was headed by the highly gifted Prince 
Louis, generally called Louis Ferdinand, who has become famous 
by his tragic end near Saalfeld. Born in 1772, the son of Prince 
Ferdinand, the youngest brother of Frederic the Great, Prince 
Louis was denied, by the dawdling routine of the machinery of the 
Prussian state, a fair field on which to exercise his eminent talents. 
His warm temperament, therefore, led him into that gay rollick- 
ing life, which has earned for him the name of the Prussian Alei- 
biades. Yet he saw only too clearly the imminent danger into 
which the cabinct was driving the state; and, when the king one 
day rebuked him for his “‘ intemperate lust of war,” he answered : 
‘From a love of peace, Prussia assumes a hostile position towards 
every other power; and thus she will, some time or other, be 
mercilessly overthrown by any one of them to which it may be 
just convenient to make war on her. Then we shall fall without 
help, and probably, also, without honour.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1806, FROM THE DIARY OF GENTZ—THE BATTLE OF 
JENA-——-CAPITULATION OF THE PRUSSIAN FORTRESSES—CAPITULATION 
OF HORENLOGE, NEAR PRENZLAU—PEACE OF TILSIT—THREE YEARS OF 
ROYAL MISERY AT KONIGSBERG. 


Ir is ever to be deplored, that those who then wiclded the power in 
Prussia, had set themselves against any cordial alliance between 
Prussia and Ausfria. With narrow-minded jealousy, looking only 
to the past, they were not able to understand the best interests of 
their own age and of the future. The king feared and detested 
war. Thus the motto was: ‘“ Look on, and let matters take their 
chance.” And, unfortunately, the state of affairs was such as to 
justify, in some measure, this system of dawdling inactivity. 
Another calamitous legacy of the preceding reign, was the sad 
state of the treasury, which was even deeply indebt. The seventy- 
two million dollars left by Frederic the Great, were swallowed up 
by the first French campaign; besides which, Frederic William II. 
squandered the current revenue of the state with such profligate 
recklessness, that at his decease, after a reign of cleven years, 
there was a deficit of twenty-cight, and, according to others, even 
of forty-nine millions. This debt, the honest Frederic William IIT. 
considered himself bound in honour to pay off as quickly as pos- 
sible. With this plan, it was for some time quite impossible to 
hoard a new treasure, although the new court was very frugal. 
At last, the expedient of paper money was resorted to for the first 
time in Prussia. The Prussian treasury bonds (tresorscheine) were 
issued a short time before the French war, June 1, 1806. A 
caricature published at that time in Berlin, showed the minister 
Schulenburg-Kehnert cramming a sick eagle with paper, which 
the bird dropped again in the shape of treasury bonds, carefully 
‘collected by the minister Stein, with whom the idea of paper 
money had originated. The financial straits afford one of the 
principal clues to the course which the Prussian policy then 
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adopted ; to the peace of Basle, which has been so often and so 
bitterly censured; and afterwards to all the temporizing and 
trimming measures of the Prussian cabinet. It was no longer 
possible to maintain the large army on a war footing : it was even 
difficult to keep it up at all, notwithstanding the strictest economy 
to which those in power were driven. Some contriving person 
had once calculated that it would save a hundred thousand ells of 
linen, if the waistcoats of the soldiers were without a back, and 
sewed to the uniforms; and this strange shift was at once adopted 
throughout the whole Prussian army. ° 

On the 3d of November 1805, as mentioned before, the treaty 
of Potsdam was concluded between Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
with a view to restrain the power of Napoleon. The Prussian 
army marched from the Vistula to cut off his retreat; but after the 
battle of Austerlitz, a retrograde movement was ordered. Austria 
released Prussia from her obligations; Napoleon, on the other 
hand, shut his eyes for the moment to what had happened, in order 
to take so much the more terrible a revenge afterwards. Count 
Haugwitz was despatched to the French head-quarters. ‘On 
taking leave,” Nostitz relates in his Memoirs, ‘he asked Prince 
Louis, with a sneer of triumph, ‘I[as your Royal Ilighness any 
orders for me to Vienna?’ To which the prince gave the dignified 
answer: ‘Count! had I orders to give, I should not make you the 
bearer of them.’” 

The treaty which Haugwitz negotiated with Napoleon at 
Vienna, December 15, 1805, excited the utmost indignation of the 
king; but it could not, under the circumstances, have been again 
set aside, as in the meanwhile the peace of Pressburg had been 
concluded with Austria. “On the day of signing the treaty, the 
king,” as Gentz writes to Miiller, “said to Count Hoym, the 
thinister of Silesia: ‘I have signed, my dear count; but my mind 
is in the utmost distress, and I tremble for the consequences.’ The 
queen was much more resolute. She asked Hoym, ‘Que penseg 
vous de nos nouvelles?’ on which he answered : ‘Madame, je désire 
que tout s’arrange au gré de vos voeux, mais je vois le Roi dans 
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des inquiétudes.’ She replied: ‘Inquiétudes? Ecoutez mon 
cher Hoym, il n’y a qu'une chose & faire; il faut battre le monstre, 
i] faut l’abattre, et aprés cela parlez moi d’inquiétudes,’” Hoym 
assured Gentz, that since the arrival of the Emperor of Russia at 
Potsdam, a complete change had come over her Majesty. ‘ He is 
said,’ Hoym adds, ‘to have pleased her very much indeed.” But 
the treaty of December the 15th put an end to her desire for war. 
The army at once received counter orders. The troops which had 
been stationed at the frontier of Prussia, expecting the order for 
marching into Moravia, and which already had entered the terri- 
tory of Wiirtzburg, belonging to Bavaria, the ally of France; 
now returned discontented. Signs of a want of discipline were 
even perceptible, at the unmerited jeers of the people against their 
involuntary inactivity. When General Riichel was obliged to 
return to Potsdam without having achieved anything, he went 
with his adjutant to the royal palace. ‘ Where is the king ?” he 
asked in a commanding tone. General Von Kéckeritz, with a 
bland smile, went to mect him, and, addressing him as Mon Frére, 
politely begged to know, “‘ what he had to report?” ‘ Where is 
the king?” NRiichel again asked, with increasing earnestness ; 
“friendship is to be considered after the welfare of the state.” 
The king, who was in an adjoining room, was attracted by the 
noise. He no sooner made his appearance, than Riichel most 
pathetically called out to him: “J am come to express to your 
Majesty the intense grief of the army at the miscarriage of the 
campaign.” Offended at this speech, Frederic William remarked: 
‘¢ Since when has the army taken the lead in the resolutions of the 
cabinet?” To this he added a reprimand to Riichel, and then 
withdrew, without listening to anything further. Kéckeritz now 
took pains to soothe Riichel’s anger, and to reconcile him to the 
king, and also to Count Haugwitz, whom he had publicly slighted 
by turning his back upon him. This mediation would perhaps 
have been fruitless, had not the party of the queen supported 
Riichel. 

Prince Louis also was scarcely able to overcome his own discon- 
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tent. On his return to Berlin, he paid a visit to the museum; and 
finding in one of the rooms a marble bust of Mars by the side of 
that of the king, he asked the director, whom that bust was intended 
to represent? The latter, with a broad Swiss pronunciation, 
answered: “ The god of war, Marsch” (Mars). “O01!” the prince 
cried, with a laugh, pointing with his finger to the bust of the 
king; “and this is the god Halt!” 

The cabinet seemed to do everything, not only to isolate Prussia 
with regard to the foreigner, but also to excite anger and contempt 
at home. The merchants of Stettin had applied to Hg@gpwitz for 
his advice, whether they might send out their ships safety. 
Yet, although no step had been taken, after the octwpation of 
Hanover, to come to terms with England, the minister answered 
that there was no danger whatever for the ships. They therefore 
set sail, and were all of them immediately captured as prizes by 
the English. “ Public opinion,” Merkel says, “ took it for granted 
that treason was rife in the cabinet.” 

The treaty which, to all intents and purposes, had changed 
Prussia’s relation with France into an actual alliance; the treaty 
which Massenbach, immediately after the peace of Basle, in 1795, 
had most urgently advised, was now concluded, ten years later, but 
under very different circumstances. What would then have been 
applauded by public opinion, was now most strongly reprobated 
by it. Ten years before, the general feeling in Prussia waa so 
hostile to Austria, that the Prussians rejoiced whenever the 
Austrians were defeated by the French. Even at the time when 
the French ambassadors were assassinated at Rastadt (April 28, 
1799), there still existed a good understanding between the 
Prussian and French cabinets. The papers which the Austrian 
ambassador, Count Lehrbach, wanted to have taken away by the 
hussars from the unfortunate French diplomatists, had previously 
been deposited for safety with Count Gértz, the Prussian ambas- 
sador; and also the only one of the Frenchmen who escaped from 
the general butchery, Jean de Bry, whom the assassins had left 


for dead in a ditch, owed his eventual escrpe only to the ener- 
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getic assistance of a secretary of the Prussian embassy.” This 
attachment to France bore ample fruits to Prussia in 1803, when, 
as a set-off for Guelderland, Cleves, and Mérs, it received the 
greatest share in the rich prey of secularized episcopal territories 
and abbeys, and of confiscated imperial cities: namely, instead of 
forty-two (German) square miles, with a hundred and seventy-two 
thousand inhabitants, and a revenue of three hundred thousand 
dollars; two hundred and forty-one square miles, with six hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and a revenue of one million and a half. 
All these circumstances, however, were completely changed 
in 180 We Public opinion in Prussia was now against France. 
N apoleon, whom Prussia had been among the first to recognise as , 
emperor, had, by the murder of Palm,} estranged the hearts of 
many who had formerly been friendly to him; and in the people, 





the vague but strong feeling had taken root, that the national 
honour was most shamefully outraged by him. The French 
emperor having constituted, and Prussia acknowledged, the 
Rhenish Confederation, Austria laid down the imperial crown of 
Germany. Napoleon, on his side, looked with cold scorn on 
Prussia, the government of which he deeply despised ; in Schén- 
brunn, he already began to treat Haugwitz with the supercilious- 
ness of an overbearing master. Just one weck after the battle of 
Austerlitz, however, Napoleon sent for him, and received him 
with the words: ‘“ Although, as you well know, one day succeeds 
another, yet they differ in what they bring to us. Formerly, I 
wished for war with you, and now I offer you—Hanover.” From 
that moment, Napoleon favoured Haugwitz in every possible 
manner; who, on his part, allowed himself entirely to be lulled by 
those fair words : so that also during his presence in Paris, he felt 
quite sure of the pacific intentions of the French dictator. “It 
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* Jordan, a Pomeranian, afterwards a general in the Bavarian service. 

{ A publisher of Erlangen, in the then neutral territory of Baireuth, who was 
decoyed from home and shot by Napoleon’s order, for having printed a pamphlet 
‘On the Humiliation of Germany, ” and for refusing to disclose the name of the 
author.— TRANSLATOR. 
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was,” says Lucchesini, “a great misfortune that Count Haugwitz 
should have been so thoroughly mistaken as to believe that he 
could dupe this man.” When Haugwitz, about the end of February, 
in 1806, came to Paris, he remarked to Lucchesini, to whom the 
ambiguous position in which they were placcd appeared even then 
very critical: ‘‘Only be quict; as soon as I have seen him, all will 
be made right again, as I know what he said to me in Vienna.” 
But what was the despair of Haugwitz, when he had been five 
days in Paris, without having been once admitted to the presence 
of Napoleon. At last he had an audience, and a terrible one it 
was. The French autocrat used the strongest expressions. When 
Haugwitz at last ventured to remind him of his promises at 
Vienna, he was answered: ‘‘ You are an honest man, Count Iaug- 
witz, but you have no longer any eredit in Berlin. Hardenberg, 
and many others besides, make sport of you, as some harebrained 
fools urge your king to war, whilst peace is what he needs most.”’ 
Napoleon met all the propositions of Prussia by the categorical 
declaration, that Haugwitz should decide within a few hours, 
whether he would have war or an alliance with France. This 
demand, Bonaparte said, he was obliged to make, after Prussia’s 
having shown such hostile dispositions towards France. Haug- 
w:tz was then directed to Talleyrand. The fact was, that Napoleon 
was secretly burning with the desire of procuring for his ambi- 
tious soldiers an opportunity to revenge the disgrace of Rossbach. 
Nor was the Prussian manifesto of 1792 forgotten. The strongest 
proof of his contempt for those in power at Berlin, Napoleon 
afforded by promising to England—if she would only conclude 
peace with him—the restitution of Hanover, which he had just 
before given away to Prussia. To the great mortification of the 
shamefully deceived King of Prussia, the cabinet of St. James sent 
the proofs of this promise, together with its declaration of war, to 
Berlin. 

After this very mortifying discovery, there could no longer be 
any doubt at the Prussian court as to the intentions of Napoleon. 
It was now manifest that he only spared Prussia for the present, 
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in order to humble her by so much the more glaring a triumph 
afterwards. ‘Hanover,’ as Behrenhorst expressed it, “ became 
the sop which choked the Prussian eagle.’’ But Prussia relied on 
Russia. Count Haugwitz observed, on this point, in a conversa- 
tion with Gentz at Erfurt, October 5, 1806: “ France has never 
had an idea of the real nature of our relations to the emperor of 
Russia. Yet they are such, that if we were to-day on the brink 
of destruction, and if the czar had only yesterday signed a treaty 
with France, whatever might be its import, he would still assist 
us with his resources.’ The real clue, however, is very likely 
given in what Gentz states to have heard from Lucchesini: 
“‘ Among the Prussian ministers, there were several who, although 
disapproving of the means by which Hanover had been taken 
possession of, laid much stress on its acquisition.” Even a man 
like Stein had, in the July of that year, stated to Gentz at Dresden 
his opinion, “that the possession of Hanover was for Prussia an 
absolute necessity.”” And, moreover, Lucchesini initiated Gentz 
into the most profound secret of the Prussian cabinet, that, in 
exchange for Hanover, they expected to get part of ITolland, which 
they intended to conquer jointly with England. 

In the higher circles of Berlin, and in the army, the old self- 
delusion and conceit were still greatly prevalent. It was but 
rarely that such men were to be met with as Colonel Massenbach 
and Lieutenant Baron Dietrich von Biilow (the author of “The 
Spirit of the Modern Military System”): men who, notwith- 
standing their somewhat fanatical enthusiasm and their immo- 
derate language, were clear-headed enough to discern the vast 
genius of Napoleon, and who advised the right means to save the 
country. Both of them were afterwards very ill-used, and even, 
owing to the revengeful hostility of the Camlarilla, thrown into 
prison, where Biilow died in 1807. Massenbach was, after some 
time, liberated: he lived until 1827, on his estate in Posen. The 
celebrated Rahel von Varnhagen states that she repeatedly heard 
the lieutenants of the guards, in Berlin and Potsdam, boasting, 
with as much flippancy as infatuation: “ With the Austrians, it 
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may have been easy work for Napoleon; but just let him attack 
us Prussians, and he is sure to get more than he bargains for.” 
It was but pride before a fall. 

Droysen, in his life of Field-Marshal York, makes the following 
remark on the condition of the Prussian army in 1806 :— 

“ There is no doubt but that, as far as drill went, it was in a 
state of perfection which even surpassed the performances of the 
old Dessauer. Probably there never was more correct marching, 
and never more careful and even painful attention to the uniform 
length of the pigtails, and to the equal interval between the feet 
when standing and marching, than in the leading regiments at 
Berlin and Potsdam. The battalions, as it has been expressed, 
were converted into compasses, which were moved to and fro on 
the ground : some inspectors-general,—if we may believe Massen- 
bach,—in order to be more sure of the lines of the divisions moving 
at right angles, caused a sort of astrolabe for ready use to be fixed 
to the sabres of the colour-sergeants; not to mention other equally 
ingenious contrivances. 

But, in the midst of this superabundance of subordinate excel- 
lence,—of this greatness in small things,—people, with some degree 
of uneasiness, began to be aware that they were sadly deficient in 
those points to which Bonaparte owed his increasing glory; and 
that Prussia, at that time, possessed neither the ideas nor those 
powerful passions which are the conditions of greatness.’ 

War was not yet declared; but the puppets of the cabinet of 
Berlin, who had so long believed that they might effect something 
by inactivity, temporizing, and intriguing, were now themselves 
inelined to war. Haugwitz, whom Napoleon had personally 
slighted, and also Lombard agitated for war. ‘ Both of them,” 
Lucchesini said t®@ Gentz, “ were always convinced that they had | 
Napoleon under their thumb; yet they are now undeceived and 
humiliated, and that they will never forget.” Lucchesini, how- 
ever, agitated likewise: Napoleon had treated him worst of all, and 
had expressly insisted upon his being recalled from Paris. More- 
over, all the enthusiasts of Berlin, with Prince Louis at their 
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head, were crying out for war; and so also did the ladies, who 
chimed in with the queen’s earnest desire for it. Haugwitz, on 
his return from Paris, had the windows of his palace broken. The 
young officers, of course, were the loudest in the demonstrations 
of their warlike spirit, and of their royal Prussian patriotism; or, 
in other terms, their desire for promotion. They thought that they 
showed themselves grcat herocs by sharpening their sabres on the 
steps of the hotel of the French ambassador. 

The king, averse as he felt to war, was at last obliged to yield; 
as the outcry and bluster in Berlin grew to such a height, that the 
cabinet was no longer able to make head against it. General 
Frederic William von Knobelsdorf, until then ambassador at 
Constantinople, went, about the end of August, to succeed Lucchesini 
in Paris. Knobelsdorf was known to be one of the most zealous 
partisans of Napoleon, and a champion of peace. ‘‘ He was,” 
Gentz says, ‘expressly chosen to mislead public opinion in 
France.” (Yet the most remarkable thing in this last measure— 
one of the stratagems of Count Haugwitz—was, that Knobelsdorf 
himself was duped. He quite seriously imagined that he had been 
sent to Paris, in order, by his personal credit, to restore the good 
understanding.) “ Without the least inkling of the real state of the 
matter, he arrived there, fully expecting that in a few days every 
difficulty would be overcome; and he was even foolish enough to 
believe his instructions to be unknown to the Marquis Lucchesini, 
upon whom he looked as a disgraced minister. IIe, therefore, took 
very great care to keep them secret from the marquis; and as the 
latter, pretending complete ignorance, affected to suppose that the 
object of the instructions of the new ambassador was to demand 
the withdrawal of the French troops, the general quite coincided, 
adding the remark, that he did not think it“ifficult to obtain 
Napoleon’s consent. At the very first audience, Bonaparte 
addressed the following words to Knobelsdorf: ‘I am very glad 
to see you here; I like plain-spoken, upright men, such as you} 
but I am very much dissatisfied with your court. What is the 
meaning of this meddling with the affairs of the Northern Con- 
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federation? Why is there so much ado about the protracted stay 
of my troops in Germany?’ 

“ Knobelsdort wished to make it understood that it was not in 
the least the wish of the king to offend the emperor, although, 
certainly, it appeared to him desirable, that a term should be fixed 
for the departure of the French troops from Germany. To this, 
Napoleon replied, with great warmth: ‘ What, don’t you know 
that I must have Cattaro, and that I will have it? Not a man 
shall recross the Rhine before this object of mine is attained. As 
to the paltry seven or cight thousand men who are stationed on 
the borders of Westphalia, I shall have means to dispose of them; 
but, first of all, it is necessary that your king should disarm most 
completely, and that all your troops should be placed on a footing 
of peace.’ Knobelsdorf was not a little dismayed on hearing 
these words; but when, on the following morning, he received 
from Napoleon a present of a carriage and four horses,—a distine- 
tion which had not been bestowed on any one before, except the 
Turkish amnbassador,—he thought himself in the very height of 
favour. He wrote to his wife, to make herself quite easy, as war 
was altogether out of the question; and, on Napoleon's setting out’ 
for the army, he was innocent enough to apply to his court for 
instructions as to whether he was to accompany the emperor on 
his journey.” ' 

Knobelsdorf, on the 1st of October, presented his ultimatum. 
Three days before, on the 28th of September 1806, Napoleon had 
already made his appearance in Germany, where his troops were 
advancing, in forced marches, by Wiirtzburg and Bamberg, to 
attack the Prussians. 

At the Prussian head-quarters at Erfurt, there was, indeed, 
likewise a proposition made to take the offensive, and to march in 
the direction of the Maine. This was most strongly urged by 
Colonel Von Massenbach, acting as quarter-master general to 
Prince Hohenlohe who was second in command of the army. 
But the commander-in-chief, Duke Charles William Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, at that time in his eightieth year, voted for the defen- 
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sive; and the king and queen, who were with the army in person, 
allowed him to have his way. The king, indeed, was obliged to 
comply with all the conditions of the duke, after having once 
conferred, or rather—as the duke affected the greatest reluctance— 
forced, upon him the chief command of the army. Thus Frederic 
William, who at first had wished to undertake the command him- 
self, was now no more than a volunteer in his own army. He 
certainly looked upon Brunswick as an oracle: so much so, that 
General Phul—one of the few who did not share in the prevailing 
infatuation—once said, it was impossible to advise the king: for, 
to save him from destruction, it would, first of all, be necessary to 
convince him of the incapacity of the duke; and Frederic William 
would regard any one who attempted such a thing as a down- 
right madinan. The army, on the other hand, had not the least 
confidence in the duke. Jy the soldiers he was regarded as an 
irresolute, perfidious hypocrite; vain, and immoderately jealous, 
although of verv commonplace abilities as a commandcr. Gentz 
asserts that the duke had for some time hoped to get from Napo- 
leon the duchy of Cleves, which was then vacant, and which was 
afterwards bestowed on Murat; “a circumstance,” Gentz adds, 
“ which, perhaps, had no little influence on his conduct.” In the 
council of war, there were, besides the king and the duke, only 
the old Ficld-Marshal Méllendorf, Colonel Kleist, the king’s first 
adjutant, and the diplomatists Haugwitz and Lucchesini. Haug- 
witz was so ignorant, as scarcely to be able to point out the East 
on the map; and Brunswick would not admit any other general 
to the deliberations. 

The most energetic person at head-quarters was Queen Louisa. 
Gentz had a conversation with her at Erfurt, which lasted three 
quarters of an hour, and in which she said to him: “ Heaven 
knows that I have never been consulted about public affairs, nor 
have I ever wished to be. Had my opinion been asked, I confess 
I should have voted for war, as 1 believed it to be necessary. Yet 
I was, at the same time, fully convinced that the great sources of 
true security were to be found only in the alosest union of all those 
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who boast of the name of Germans: as to Russia’s assistance, I 
always regarded it only as a last resource.” Gentz continues: 
“The queen spoke with precision, independence, and energy: 
at the same time, she evinced a prudence which would have been 
admired even inaman; and yet everything she said was so full of 
deep feeling, as not to allow one for a moment to forget that it 
was a woman who here claimed our admiration. It was a com- 
bination of dignity, benevolence, and elegance, the like of which 
I never witnessed before.”’ The “ Oracle’s oracle,” the luckless 
Lucchesini, who was specially patronized by Brunswick, declared 
quite positively, that he knew Napoleon; and that, speaking from 
this knowledge, he was quite sure that the emperor, anxious to 
avoid the appearance of being the aggressor, would certainly never 
open the war. 

Just as, the autumn before, Mack had waited for Napoleon near 
Ulm; thus Brunswick now waited for him, on the edge of the 
Thuringian Forest, in a position as perilous as inconvenient. The 
campaign of 1806 by all means deserved for the Prussian com- 
manders what Napoleon said of them: ‘ Les Prussiens sont encore 
plus stupides que les Autrichiens.” For the Prussians were, to all 
intents and purposes, taken aback by the war. The assistance of 
Austria, which had just been left in the lurch, was not to be ex- 
pected; and Russia, the only power on which they might reckon, 
was far off. Thus the war fell upon the Prussians, as if their 
aggressors had dropped on them from the clouds. They expeeted 
Napoleon’s approach in the direction of Erfurt; but he came foom 
Franconia. They had no spies or trustworthy agents; whilst 
Napoleon knew everything that was going on at the council of 
war at Weimar. 

The main army of the Prussians, composed of a hundred and 
ten thousand men, was in the neighbourhood of Jena, at the foot 
of the last slopes of the Thuringian Forest: so that it had, in 
the rear, a range of hills, which, if a retreat were necessary, 
could not but eventually check it; and its magazines were in 
front, at Hof and Naurgburg, under the protection of the brave 
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General Tauentzicn, the father-in-law of Haugwitz, with only a 
emall advanced body of troops. 

Whilst at the Prussian head-quarters, they were still waiting 
for Napoleon’s answer, which arrived October 8th; Taucnitzien, 
with his six thousand men, was already, on the 7th of October, 
attacked near IIof by Soult, and obliged to retreat, with great loss, 
to Schleiz. Thus the magazines near Hof were lost. 

Three days after, on the 10th of October, another advanced 
corps, of six thousand men, was hemmed in and routed near Saal- 
feld, in the narrow valley of the Saale, by thirty thousand men 
under Lannes and Augereau. This was the division commanded 
by the impetuous Prince Louis, who, in his fiery enthusiasm, had 
helped.to break the windows of IHaugwitz, on the return of that 
minister from Paris; and who, when walking to and fro in the 
market-place of Jena, had most impatiently given utterance to his 
desire to measure swords with the hateful enemy. The prince 
fought gallantly, but to no purpose: Guindey, a serjeant of the 
French tenth regiment of hussars, cut him down. This happened 
near the entrance of the village of Wolilsdorf, where the prince’s 
charger was caught in a hedge, over which he had tried to leap; 
as it had been his intention to pass through a lane, in order to 
make his escape to Rudolstadt. Recognising him as a commander, 
by lis glittering stars and by the orders which he gave right and 
left, Guindey galloped up to him, and called upon him to accept 
quarter. Prince Louis, however, answered by a cut of the sabre, 
accompanied with abuse. Qn this, the serjeant gave the prince, 
who had before been wounded in the back of the head, a stab in 
the breast; but he was obliged to fly, as the prince’s retinue was 
now hastening to the spot. The prince sank, senseless, into the 
arms of his aide-de-camp Nostitz, who was in time to save his 
pocket-book. One of the attendants tried to carry him off trom 
the fray; but, having proceeded about sixty yards, had no other 
choice but to set him down, as new cnemies were approaching. 
Prince Louis then sank to the ground, on the banks of a clear 
rivulet; where he died. The Frenchy hussars stripped him: 
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Guindey, who had returned in the meanwhile, took his sword from 
him. The body was carried by the French to Saalfeld, and 
buried in the principal church. It remained there only till 1811, 
when it was reinoved to the cathedral of Berlin. 

The left wing of the Prussian army was already outflanked. 
Prince Hohenlohe was stationed near Jena; the Saxons, allies of 
the Prussians, were near the so-called Winding Stairs (Schnecke), 
by which the high road leads to Weimar; the Duke of Brunswick, 
with the main army, near Auerstddt, two (German) leagues and 
a half north of Jena; General Riichel, near Weimar; the Duke 
of Weimar, near Arnstiidt: and Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg, 
with the reserve, near Halle. The Duke of Weimar having 
expressly requested that his new castle might be protected, the 
Duke of Brunswick, according to Massenbach, was obliging enough 
to keep in the neighbourhood of the little capital, for the protec- 
tion of that palace. He came from Erfurt; the army marching 
towards the Saale, in order to dispute with the French the entrance 
into Saxony. Yet scarcely had the news of the death of Prince 
Louis arrived, when Brunswick, stopping the march of the troops, 
stationed himself at Weimar. He did so, as Gentz asserts, for no 
other reason than to gain for himself a short respite, ‘‘ to recover 
from his first panic; and to consult, not with his commanders, for 
he had not appointed any, but with his own irresolution and fear.” 
The most melancholy feature of all was, the complete ignorance of 
the movements of the encmy. The French were supposed to be 
in full march against Dresden: all the rest was shrouded in dark- 
ness. Even in Weimar, a deputation of officers implored General 
Kalkreuth to take the command; representing to him that the duke 
did not know what he was doing, nor what he intended to do; 
neither wherc he was, nor whither he was to go! Kalkreuth was 
unable to comply with their request; but he gave his opinion to 
Gentz: “That the French would march to Leipsic; if they once 
occupied the bridge of Késen, Saxony was lost; and then the 
consequences would soon be evident. The duke’s plan, of coneen- 
trating the army near Weimar, betrayed even a greater ignorance 
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of military affairs than General Mack had shown in intrenching 
himself near Ulm. For all the Prussian magazines being near 
the Saale, he thus, by his own act, condemned himself to starve 
within a few days. It was very much to be feared that the troops, 
on the day of battle, which could not be far distant, would but in- 
differently do their duty.” 

The several corps of the Prussian army, which were individu- 
ally exposed, just as those of Mack had been near Ulm, were also 
really in the same manner defeated by the French. Brunswick 
and Hohenlohe were stationed at a distance of four leagues from 
one another, and knew s0 little of each other, that the King of 
Prussia, who had remained with the Duke of Brunswick, was not 
apprized of the defeat dt Hohenlohe near J ena, until having, on 
his retreat, reached S6mmerda. 

Napoleon’s head-quarters were, on the 12th of October, at Gera; 
the right wing of the French being at Naumburg, where the second 
magazine of the Prussians was taken. The Prussians had left the 
bridge of Késen unoccupied; by which they were cut off, not only 
from their magazines, but also from their reserve at Halle, and 
even from their own country. Napoleon ascertained, from some 
of the prisoners, that the Prussian commanders expected him in 
their front, from Erfurt, whereas he had already outflanked their 
left wing, even as faras Naumburg; so that nothing now hindered 
him from invading Saxony. Hearing this, he exclaimed: “ Cer- 
tainement tls se tromperont furteusement, ces perucques.”” He now 
prepared himself for a decisive battle, taking his main position on 
the heights of Jena. These hills also had been left unoccupied by 
the Prussians: Tauentzien, on his retreat from the valley of the 
Saale, had neglected that very important point. On the 13th of 
October, Napoleon set out from Gera, and reached Jena at two in 
the afternoon. After having reconnoitered the country from the 
heights, he caused artillery to be carried to the tops of the nearest 
hills before the town, in the dircetion of Weimar; on one of which, 
the Landgrafenberg, he bivouacked during the night before the 
battle. He had with him the letter-carrier of Jena, who knew 
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the neighbouring country; and there he remained awake the whole 
night, surrounded by his foot-guards, and before him the division 
of Lannes; which was likewise bivouacking round wateh-fires, 
even into the streets of Jena. On his right and left, the army 
was in full march, under cover of the night. At three o’clock in 
the morning, he broke up; and at five, the attack began. Hohen- 
lohe was comfortably sleeping at Capcllendorf (a small village in 
the deep valley behind Jena), when, on the 14th of October, the 
anniversary of Hochkirch, he was awakened by the thunder of the 
French cannon. He called for his servant, to arrange his hair 
and assist him to dress. Even as late as nine o'clock, he was 
quietly sitting at breakfast with Prince Bernhardt of Weimar and 
his own aid-de-camp; (the silver breakfa® scrvice of Prince Bern- 
hardt was afterwards captured by the French). In the meanwhile, 
Tauentzien, who was too weak, had, notwithstanding the most gal- 
lant defence, been dislodged from the Dornberg, a hill which com- 
manded the Landgrafenberg, occupied by the French Emperor. Na- 
poleon had now completely the advantage of position. Yet not until 
the Prussians were driven from their first position, did he begin to 
breakfast, behind the front, from hand to mouth, with the grape-shot 
whizzing above his head. ['rom five to one, Hohenlohe’s troops 
fought with great bravery; but whilst he was in vain expecting the 
arrival of Generals Riichel and Holzendorf, who were to have ad- 
vanced from Weimar and Dornburg, he was himself attacked, on the 
left flank and in the rear, by two French columns under Marshal 
Ney; which left him no choice but to retreat. He retired, in the 
direction of Weimar; falling in, on the way thither, with the fugi- 
tives of the main army, which, in the meanwhile, had been beaten 
by Davoust. Riichel, who now arrived from Weimar, was ordered 
by Hohenlohe to cover the retreat: he gave the word, “ Forward, 
attack the enemy ;” routed them; and, perhaps, this last beld 
manceuvre might have carricd the day, if Riichel had not been 
wounded. But when he fell, the whole of the cavalry fled fro 
the field. 
The main army under Brunswick, with which the king was, 
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had the intention of gaining the lines of operation on the Elbe, 
after those on the Saale had: been lost; one of the principal objects 
being to occupy the unassailable defiles of Késen, at a distance 
of one league from Auerstidt. But when, on the morning of the 
14th, the Prussian outposts made their appearance there; they 
found that the French, under Davoust, had been beforehand with 
them. The plan was now, to force a passage to Naumburg by 
breaking through the lines of the French. But this also miscar- 
ried; as the fire of the French artillery, from the hills of Késen, 
here likewise decided the victory in favour of the enemy. It was 
in the morning, at nine.o’clock, that the Duke of Brunswick was 
advancing, with the skirmishers of a battalion of grenadiers, to 
ascertain in what wav @ne of the enemy's batteries at Hassen- 
hausen might be attacked. While he was thus engaged, he was 
struck by the bullet of a French tirailleur; which entered beneath 
his left eye, driving it right out of its socket. He at once fell 
senseless from his horse, but was raised again; and in this condi- 
tion, his bleeding face covered with a cloth, he was led, on horse- 
back, past his own troops as they were coming up. 

After the fall of the duke, the army was without a leader. No 
one, not even the king himself, had any exact knowledge of the 
plan of operations. Every commander of a regiment now acting 
at his own discretion, the confusion, of course, grew general. 
Shortly after noon, it was found that the left wing of the Prus- 
sians was outflanked by a French corps which had marched round 
by Eckartshausen. The king now ordered a retreat. They were 
to retire towards Weimar; but, on reaching the height of Wicken- 
stidt, the Prussian vanguard descried the corps of Marshal Ber- 
nadotte, which, having advanced by Dornburg, was standing near 
Apolda. They were, therefore, already cut off from Weimar; and 
the retreat had to be effected across the IIartz mountains. They 
passed through the midst of their enemies; who had taken up their 
cantonments all about that neighbourhood: the king himself had 
two horses shot under him, and was only saved as by a miracle. 
He reached Sémmerda, near Erfurt, in the night of the 14th of 
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October; and there, for the first time, heard the news of the lost 
battle of Jena. The Generals Kiéckeritz, Zastrow, and Blicher 
were with him. 

With the despatches on this lost battle, Hohenlohe enclosed a 
letter of the Emperor Napoleon, dated Gera, October 12; which 
was, therefore, written two days before the battle, and which had 
been brought to Hohenlohe in the afternoon of the 13th. This 
letter, among other things, contains the following passages: “There 
is, then, war between us, and the alliance broken off forever; but 
why murder our subjects? I am nct afraid of battles. But, sire! 
your Majesty will, if conquered, stake the happiness of your life 
and the existence of your subjects, without even the shadow of a 
pretext. Allis yet as it was. Still ydh may treat with me in a 
manner worthy of your high rank; after a month, you will have 
to do so in a very different position. Pray, therefore, finish the 
war which is scarcely begun.’’ 

In the parsonage at Sémmerda, on the morning of the 15th of 
October, Frederic William ILI. wrote the answer to that letter of 
Napoleon's; to whom he proposed a truce. Yet the conqueror was 
no more to be induced to accept it; but he insisted upon positive ces- 
sion of territory, as the basis on which a peace might be negoti- 
ated. Unfortunately, it was again Lucchesini whom the king sent 
to the French head-quarters at Wittenberg. Napoleon, refusing 
to treat with him in person, deputed Duroc in his stead. The con- 
ditions agreed upon were, that Prussia should give up all her pos- 
sessions between the Rhine and Elbe, with the exception, however, 
of Magdeburg and the Old March. The King of Prussia had, on 
that very 15th of October, proceeded from Sémmerda, by Sonders- 
hansen and the Hartz mountains, to the Elbe, to Magdeburg, and 
from thence to Ciistrin on the Oder; behind this latter river, the 
fugitive army was to have re-assembled whilst at Ciistrin. Fre- 
deric accepted the conditions of peace agreed upon with Duroe, 
which Lucchesini had transmitted to him; and he sent General 
Von Zastrow with a letter to the French head-quarters at Berlin. 
This letter Zastrow delivered on the 27th of October. No answer. 
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After several days of ominous silence, the evasive reply was 
given, ‘‘ That Prussia should be treated with the same moderation 
which England would show in the surrender of her colonial con- 
quests.” At last, to the great amazement of the Prussian states- 
man, & mere truce was offered. This strange conduct of Napoleon 
was owing to the still stranger things which, immediately after the 
twin battles of Jena and Auerstadt, happened in the Prussian army 
and in the Prussian fortresses. 

Now, for the first time, the rottenness of the Prussian state, 
which Mirabeau had proclaimed to the world even twenty years 
before, began to manifest itself. The day of Jena was the exact 
counterpart of the day of Rossbach. The French captured an 
immense number of equipages belonging to Prussian officers, with 
ladies in them; all the luxuries of the toilet and the table; whole 
waggon-loads of poultry and casks of wine, which were driven after 
the army, for the consumption of the gallant gentlemen. Disaster 
after disaster followed the defeat. Qn the very next day after the 
battle, Baron Von Pruschenk surrendered the important fortress of 
Erfurt; for which he was,afterwards dismissed the service in dis- 
grace. Old Méllendorf, who was stationed there, was made pri- 
soner, with six thousand nien. The Saxons, half of whose army 
had met with the same fate, now separated from the Prussians. 
On the 17th of October, the Prussian reserve, under Prince Eugene 
of Wiirtemberg, was defeated, near Halle, by Bernadotte. On the 
18th, Davoust marched into Leipsic; on the 20th, into Witten- 
berg; on the 24th and 25th, into the Prussian capital. On the last 
of these days, Baron Von Benkendorf, without firing éne shot, sur- 
rendered Spandau, the citadel of Berlin; he, too, was afterwards 
dismissed in disgrace. Two days after, Napoleon arrived in 
Berlin. On the 28th, Hohenlohe, who had been entrusted by 
the king with the remainder of the defeated army, capitulated, 
with sixteen thousand infantry, at Prenzlau, before he could have 
reached the Oder near Stettin. The latter important place itself 
capitulated on the following day. Generals Von Romberg and 
Von Knobelsdorf, who surrendered it, were both of them cashiered. 
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On the Ist of November, the same disgraceful scene was enacted 
at Ciistrin; on the walls of which, a few days before, the king 
had walked with the queen, urging the governor, Colonel Baron 
Von Ingersleben, a nobleman of very ancient descent, to hold out 
to the very utmost. The king had scarcely left, and the first 
French hussars, about two or three hundred men, were gal- 
loping towards the fortress, when Fngersleben, without waiting 
for a summons, went out to surrender to them Ciistrin with a 
garrison of three to four thousand men. Ile was sentenced to be 
shot; but he lived to see the year 1814. ‘“Ingersleben and 
Knobelsdorf,” it is said in the Confidential Letters, ‘were men 
who were all stomach.’”’ The afterwards celebrated Bliicher had 
disregarded ITohenlohe’s orders to join him with the cavalry, and 
had thrown himself into Liibeck; yet he, too, was obliged, Novem- 
ber 7th, to capitulate. After this, followed the most terrible blow 
of all—the capitulation of Magdeburg, November 8th. Francis 
Casimir von Kleist—the son of that distinguished general who, in 
1757, died at Dresden, of his wounds received in the battle of 
Lowositz; himself a general of infantry, and a Knight of the Black 
Exgle—most shamefully and disgracefully surrendered this strongest 
fortress of the monarchy, which had never been taken since it was 
in the possession of Prussia. He capitulated, with twenty-two 
thousand men, nineteen generals of the collective ages of thirteen 
hundred years, more than cight hundred officers, and eight hun-e 
dred cannon, to Ney; who had appeared before the town with not 
more than ten thousand men and a few light field-pieces. Kleist 
got off with being dismissed the service; and died, in 1810, at 
Berlin. Just as heedlessly and disgracefully did the Silesian 
fortresses surrender during the winter. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber, General Joachim von Reinhardt, a Knight of the Order of 
Merit, surrendered Glogau—after Magdeburg, the most import- 
ant fortress of the whole kingdom; on the 5th of January 1807, 
Baron Von Thiele opened to the enemy the gates of Breslau; 
and, on the 6th of February, Baron Von Haake, those of 


Schweidnitz. Honourable exceptions were Colberg, in Pome- 
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rania, where the burghers, led on by the sturdy and honest old 
sailor Nettelbeck, a man of seventy-six, and by the celebrated 
Gneisenau, made a stout resistance; and Graudenz, in Prussia, com- 
manded by Baron William Renée Courbiére, a Frenchman, seventy- 
four years of age, who, when Napoleon’s general sent him a mes- 
sage that there was no longer a king of Prussia, replied, ‘“ Well, 
then, I am king in Graudenz.” Also Pillau, in Prussia, under 
Colonel John Frederic Hermann, who, at that time seventy-four 
years of age, died as late as 1818, aged eighty-six. Of the Sile- 
sian fortresses, two were gallantly defended: Cosel, by David von 
Neumann, who had been ennobled in 1779, and who diced during 
the siege; and Glatz, by Count Gétze. The commandants of these 
nobly defended fortresses were nearly all of them commoners, or 
newly-created nobles; whilst the traitors mostly belonged to the 
highest and most ancient nobility. 

Not less extraordinary was the reception which Napoleon met 
with in the capital of the Prussian monarchy. On the 17th of 
October, Baron Von Dorville had brought the news of the last 
battle to Berlin, which created not a little dimay. Everything 
was done to propitiate the emperor; a deputation of the Berlin 
burghers went to meet him even as far as Potsdam. Napoleon 
received them with the words: ‘ You have anxiously wished for 
war, you have had your wish.” On the 27th of October, in the 

«afternoon, at four o'clock, he made his entry, amidst the thunder 
of the cannon. It was a bright and warm day. He passed 
through the Brandenburg gate, at that time still adorned with the 
statue of Victory: the procession was headed by a troop of Mame- 
lukes, followed by a division of the guards; he was himself sur- 
rounded by his marshals. As the soldiers, drawn up in lines 
along the strecta, and the people received him with a thousand 
times repeated cheers; a quiet smile at the “ Vive ]’Empereur” 
of the mob played on the marble features of the emperor, who 
cast his calm and cold looks in all directions, The procession 
moved slowly and proudly up the broad Linden Strasse to the 
royal palace. In the pleasure garden (Lust Garten) opposite, the 
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guards bivouacked through the night beside large watch-fires. 
The city was illuminated. 

The governor, no other than the minister Schulenburg-Kehnert, 
had addressed to the citizens, on red placards, a proclamation 
which has since become proverbial: ‘“ The king has lost a 
battle; tranquillity is now the duty of the citizen. I beg for it.”’”— 
Schulenburg.” Dut the citizens did not think of exposing them- 
selves to any risk by rising against their oppressor. In Vienna, 
Napoleon had, the year before, been received in wrathful silence ; 
for which reason he took up his residence, not in the capital, but in 
the neighbouring summer palace of Schonbrunn: in Berlin, he was 
received with loud demonstrations of joy. The royal treasury, and 
all the public money, had been placed in safety at Kénigsberg and 
Riga. And likewise the people of rank and wealth, the court 
and high officials, the nobility and the capitalists, had fled to 
Stettin and Custrin. Even the governor of Berlin had no sooner 
issued that servile proclamation, than he provided for the safcty of 
his noble self: he resigned and fled, leaving the command to Prince 
Francis Louis von Hatzfeld, the same who afterwards, owing to 
the entreaties of his wife, received his pardon through Napoleon.* 
As Schulenburg was setting out for his flight from his house in the 
Behren Strasse, the populace accompanicd him with rather threat- 
ening looks; on which he very complacently took farewell of them, 
with the words: ‘ Only be quiet, I leave to you my children.” 
Servility and treachery went to such a length, in all classes of 
society, that, wherever stores of money were concealed, people 
would most officiously give information to the enemy. Among 
other instances, it happened that a burgher of Berlin offered to indi- 
cate to the French commandant Hulin a large store of timber. Hulin 
replied: “ Leave the timber where it is, in order that your king 
may have materials to build gallows for such rascals as yourself.” 


surrendered stores of arms to the French. But the proceedings were 
as Napoleon declared that he would consider them as an insult to himeelf. 


* He was, in 1810, put on his trial, for having, in October 1806, rer oped 
4 
Tatz- 
feld died in 1827, as Prussian ambassador at Vienna. 
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During the entrance of the French, people of good station were 
so dastardly as to place themselves behind the common people, 
and to say to them: “ For heaven's sake, ery Vive l’Empereur ! 
at the top of your voice, or we are lost.” Hulin sent to the 
magistrate a civil request to have the burgher guard quietly dis- 
armed. The town-council immediately issued, of its own accord, 
an order that “every citizen should deliver up his arms, under 
pain of death.” Napoleon himself was so ainazed at everything 
that he heard and saw in Berlin, that he declared he “ did not 
know whether to rejoice or be ashamed.” 

The dictator hnew now that Prussia had unconditionally become 
his victim, and it was this knowledge which had such a powerful 
influence on the negotiations. The terms of the truce which he 
ofiered, and which Luechesini signed (November 16) at Charlot- 
tenburg, were such, that Frederic William at once rejected them. 
On this, Luechesini resigned, and returned to his native town, 
Lucca. There he got an appointment, as chamberlain to the Prin- 
cess Bacchiochi, the sister of Napoleon, whom he accompanied to 
Paris, to the marriage of her brother with Maria Louisa; and 
died in 1825, at the age of seventy-three, as a private gentleman, 
at Florence. In December, Haugwitz also, who had followed the 
king to Kénigsberg, resigned. and retired to his paternal estates 
in Silesia; residing alternately there, and at those domains which 
Frederic William II. had given him, in the newly acquired pro- 
vinees of Poland. In 1820, he too went to Italy, where he lived, 
in summer, at a villa near Este, and, during winter, dt Venice. 
There he died, in 1832, at the age of eighty. 

When the line of the Oder was no longer to be maintained, 
Frederic William had, on the 26th of October, been obliged to 
retire from Custrin to Memel, the most eastern border town of the 
kingdom. On this melancholy journcy, he was accompanied by 
the queen, Kiéckeritz, and Beyme: Louisa had remained by the 
side of the king until the eve of the battle of Jena, both at Erfurt, 
at head-quarters, and at Weimar. She was then travelling with 
him, in a close carriage, fullowed by twenty others, in the midst 
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of the troops, of the artillery, and the powder waggons. From 
Weimar she set out, accompanied by her maid of honour, a 
daughter of General Von Tauentzien, (October 13th, at three 
o'clock.) She was at first following the army; but a report that 
the I'rench had already occupied the heights behind Késen, obliged 
her to return to Weimar. TIlere she asked the opinion of General 
Riichel, who advised her to retire through the Hartz mountains, 
by Heiligenstadt, Gottingen, and Brunswick, into the Old March. 
She set out for this journey on the 14th, the day of the battle 
of Jena, accompanied for a while by the distant thunder of the 
artillery. Riichel had put his own horses to her carriage, and 
given her an escort of fifty men. On her arrival in Berlin, she 
found the royal children already removed to a safer retreat; yet 
the whole extent of the calamity she knew only at Stettin. She, 
therefore, immediately re-entered her carriage, to join her husband 
at Ciistrin. 

Forty thousand men, old and newly levied troops, were all 
that Frederic William had to bring to the Russians; who issued 
their manifesto of war against France on the 25th of November. 
But the plan of Bennigsen, of establishing a connection with 
Dantzic, miscarried. After the battle of Uvlau, in the neighbour- 
hood of Kénigsberg, February 8, 1407, he fell back to the latter 
town; after which a suspension of hostilities took place, which 
iasted several months. In the meanwhile, the Emperor Alexander 
joined Frederic William at Memel, whither Napoleon likewise 
sent General Bertrand to invite Frederic William to conclude 
a separate peace. Tredcric William refused to enter upon this 
proposal; and negotiations were set on foot with Austria, which 
had sent Ceneral Stutterheim to the head-quarters of the two 
monarchs, with full power to conclude a defensive alliance. But 
before this alliance could have been settled, hostilities had begun 
anew. 

The new campaign promised badly at its very outset. On 
the 24th of May, Field-Marshal Count Kalkreuth capitulated at 
Dantzic to Le Fébvre. On the 14th of June, the anniversary of 
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the battle of Marengo, Napoleon gained that most important victory 
at Friedland, near Kénigsberg. Two days after, Riichel capitu- 
lated at Kénigsberg to Soult. The Prussians retreated to the other 
side of the Niemen, the river which forms the boundary between 
Prussia and Russia. On the 21st of June, the armistice with 
Napoleon was concluded by Russia; and by Prussia, not until the 
25th. On the same day also, Napoleon and Alexander met in 
the middle of the river Niemen, on a raft'on which a tent was 
pitched. At a second meeting, on the following day, the 
King of Prussia was likewise present; and here consented to the 
dismissal of IHlardenberg and Niichel, which was forced upon him 
by Napoleon. The “parvenu emperor’ * was highly ineensed 
when Frederic William, instead of ecremoniously wearing a cocked 
hat, appeared in a shako and with a small mustachio; and when 
the head of the house of Hohenzollern would not even take the 
trouble to conceal what he felt. The town of Tilsit, on the Niemen, 
having been declared neutral, and occupied by divisions of Prus- 
sian, Russian, and French guards; the three potentates took up 
their quarters there, to conclude the treaty of peace. 

The most remarkable personage at Tilsit was Queen Louisa. 
She arrived there, July 5th, in order, if possible, somewhat to 
mitigate the doom of Prussia. Tallevrand had feared her arrival, 
and tried, by every possible means, to set Napoleon against her 
coming; and, indeed, the French dictator was so much struck with 
the beauty and sweetness of the queen, that he now tried, by the 
most respectful attentions, to atone for all the vile and unwarrant- 
able abuse with which he had formerly aspersed her. Yet, for all 
that, he was not able to master his resentment so far as to spare her 
the harsh question, How Prussia could have thus opposed him? The 
high-spirited queen calmly replied: ‘It was excusable enough, 
that, remembering the glory of I'rederic, we may have deceived 
ourselves with regard to the resources of our power ; if, indeed, we 
have deceived ourselves.’ Lest the respect which Louisa forced 
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* See a late proclamation of his Majesty Napoleon III.—TRanstator. 
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from him might, contrary to his own wishes, betray him into what 
he would have considered an impolitic compliance, Napoleon hurried 
the conclusion of the peace. It was settled, on the 7th of July, 
with Russia; and on the 9th, with Prussia; on the 12th, Field- 
Marshal Kalkreuth signed for Prussia the terrible convention 
concerning the contributions. 

Prussia not only lost all the possessions between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, with the Old March and Magdeburg, but also the greater 
part of Poland. Out of the acquisitions between the Rhine and 
the Elbe, Napoleon formed the new kingdom of Westphalia for his 
brother Jerome; out of the Polish provinces, the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, for the King of Saxony; and, to add insult to injury, it 
waa expressly stated in the instrument of peace, that the restora- 
tion of the other conquered countries, especially of the Marches on 
the r#zht side of the Elbe, of Silesia, Pomerania, Old East Prussia, 
and West Prussia, was made only out of respect for his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia.’ Alexander himself received, from spoils 
of his ally, the department of Bialystok, a country of a hundred 
(German) square miles. “This Alexander’? Gneisenau wrote, 
March 3, 1809, to Stein, “‘is born for the misfortune of Prussia. 
In 1805, he rings the alarm bell before everything is prepared 
for war. Then war is declared with overbearing haughtiness; and, 
after Austria’s disasters, he boastfully advances to Moravia, to re- 
turn crestfallen after having got his lesson. He thereupon disbands 
his troops, without ever dreaming that the war is soon to break 
out anew. His assistance afterwards 1s as ruinous to the country 
which he affects to protect as the attack of the enemy; and he 
winds up with sharing in the spoil taken from his ally. Now, I 
ask you, whether this Alexander, if he were the most embittered 
enemy of Prussia, could have more ingeniously acted for hasten- 
ing our ruin than he has done whilst calling himself our friend,” 

Dantzic became nominally a free city, under the protection of 
Prussia and Saxony, but in reality it was under the rule of France, 
as a French governor-general took up his residence there. It was 
the principal military depét for the French on the Baltic, as Magde- 
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burg was on the Elbe, and Erfurt in the heart of Germany, and 
as Mentz had for a long time been on the Rhine. Napoleon 
now imposed on Prussia, very much as Rome once did on’Carthage, 
the condition of being allowed henceforth only to keep an army 
of forty-two thousand men. 

After the peace of Tilsit, Frederic issued a farewell proclama- 
tion to all his subjects in the ceded countries. le declared to 
them, that, “ yielding to dire necessity, he released them from 
their duties to his house; that he separated from them as a father 
from his children; that their memory would be for ever dear to 
him, and that his wishes for their welfare would accompany them 
to their new sovereign.” Irom all sides he received kind answers; 
the most true-hearted, written in the Low German (platt Deutsch) 
dialect, was from the Northern Westphalians :— 

“Qur hearts,” they wrote, “were breaking, when we read thy 
farewell of us; and we could not persuade ourselves that we should 
cease to be thy faithful subjects—we who always loved thee so 
much. As true as we live, it is not thy fault that thy generals 
and ministers, after the battle of Jena, were too much thunder- 
struck and bewildered to lead the scattered hosts to our country, 
and (united with our warlike militia) to summon the people to a 
new combat. We would have staked our lives, and should certainly 
have saved the country. [Tor you must know, that in our veins 
there still flows the old Cheruscan blood, and our warriors have 
marrow in their bones; and their souls are not vet infected by the 
canker. Our wives nourish their children with their own milk; 
our daughters are no puppets of fashion ; and the spirit of the age 
has not yet breathed its pestilential vapour upon us. Yet we 
cannot avert the decrees of Providence. Farewell, then, good old 
king! May Heaven grant that the remainder of thy country may 
furnish thee with truer generals and wiser ministers than those 
were who brought affliction upon thee. It is not for us to struggle 
against the iron arm of Fate; we must, with manly fortitude, submit 
to all that is not in our power to change. May God be with us. 
We hope that our new ruler will likewise be the father of the 
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country, and that he will maintain and respect our language, our 
manners, our religion, and our municipalities; just as thou, our 
dear, good king hast done. God grant thee peace, health, and 
joy.” 

In the peace of Tilsit, Prussia lost two thousand five hundred 
square miles—half of its territory—with five million inhabitants. 
It was now again sunk to the rank of a second-rate power. 
Massenbach’s warning prophecy, after the peace of Basle, was 
now fulfilled. Prussia, not being supported by an alliance with 
France, had been left in the lurch by her own ally, Russia. The 
position in which the king was placed by the peace of Tilsit, was 
dreadful. Yet its consequences were to be even more ruinous. 
France, before consenting to evacuate the Prussian states, claimed 
a hundred and forty-six million frances, as a contribution of war. 
The French pro-consul, Daru, in Berlin, in the meanwhile laid an 
embargo on all the revenues of the country. The state was near 
bankruptcy, and the king was advised to declare it ; but he replied: 
‘“‘T may be unfortunate, but God will preserve me from committing 
a base act.” Ile had half of the contribution charged on his 
domains. About that disastrous period, the queen once wrote to 
Stein: “Great Heavens! where are we now? what have things 
come to? Our sentence of death is pronounced.—Louisa.”’ 

The negotiations with the French, concerning the evacuation of 
Prussia, lasted upwards of a year; and it was not until after the 
congress at Erfurt, in October 1808, that the French troops— 
again, as Napoleon declared, only out of regard to the Emperor 
Alexander—were withdrawn, after having been supported at the 
expense of the country. The fortresses of Stettin, Ciistrin, and 
Glogau, however, continued to be occupied by ten thousand of 
Napoleon’s soldiers. On the 3d of December, the French left 
Berlin to march to Spain; on the 10th, the first Prussian troops 
entcred. But only on the 23d of December 1809, after a visit to 
St. Petersburg, where the misery of the time was forgotten for 
*< festivals, shawls, and furs,”’ and where Alexander did every- 
thing to impress his afflicted guests with the highest idea of Ais own 
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power, did Frederic William again take up his residence at Berlin; 
having been absent from his capital for three years, during which 
he lived with his family principally at Memel and Kénigsberg. 
At Erfurt, Louisa had made a last attempt to beg from Napoleon 
the restoration at least of Magdeburg. She there appeared, as she 
said, ‘‘supplicating, not as a queen, but as the mother of her 
people.” Napoleon, by way of refusal, sent to her the map of 
Silesia, tied round with a gold chain, to which hung a golden 
heart. It had been a very heavy time which the king passed at 
Memel, and after January 16. 1508, at Kénigsberg ; he was even 
embarrassed for money, and had to send the gold dinner-service 
of Frederic the Great to the mint. Only to live in the style of a 
respectable burgher, he was compelled to make loans, and to 
accept presents from the Mennonites. In these dark days of 
Frederic William’s life, when he had to live like a stranger in his 
own country, he, as he himself afterwards confessed to Bishop 
Ross in Berlin, who was a great favourite of his, began to doubt 
the wisdom and justice of God. He wanted to resign, because of 
his being marked out by misfortune. Bishop Borowsky, who of 
all ecclesiastics was highest in his favour, consoled and comforted 
the deeply afflicted monarch. ‘ He proved to me,” the king said 
to Ross, “‘ from the Scriptures and from history, that the ways of 
God were indeed mysterious and shrouded in darkness ; but always 
"just and righteous: so that in the end every unrighteousness must 
perish within itself, and right be victorious. Whole states and 
their rulers often wanted purifying, to burn the dross accumulated 
in the day of prosperity. Ile who was not made better by tribu- 
lation, would never be made better. Only we ought to be stead- 
fast, believing, and patient through misfortune; we ought to commit 
our way unto the Lord, and not attempt to dictate to Him the how, 
when, or where. IIe would surely come to aid and succour those 
whom he tried, and who trusted in him to deliver.” The king 
was surrounded, in this time of misfortune, by his family, some 
courtiers, and a few faithful servants, civil and military. The 
experience gathered in those terrible circumstances, made the 
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queen mindful of one duty; to provide for the education of her son 
in a manner which would be best calculated to endow him with 
those qualities, which the last few years had taught her to look 
upon as the most essential in a king—the manly qualities of heart 
and character. Delbriick, the man who had wntil then superin- 
tended the education of the crown prince, was not fitted for being 
the tutor of such a talented youth, who required one whose charfc- 
ter and abilities alike would have commanded his respect. General 
York was first thought of; but he frankly declined the honour 
intended for him, pleading especially his own want of literary and 
scientific acquirements, _ Stein afterwards had the merit of appoint- 
ing, as the successor of Delbr riick, one whose character and acquire- 
ments were both of the highest order, and who certainly has proved 
himself worthy of the distinction thus conferred upon him—An- 
cillon. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
REGENERATION OF PRUSSIA—CHARACTERS OF STEIN AND HARDENBERG, 


Tue severe misfortune which befell Prussia became the means of a 
glorious retricvance. The royal family, struck down by heavy | 
calamities, learned to see the world with their own eves ; and gained, 
by bitter experience, the conviction that the foundations on which 
the Prussian state had rested until now were thoroughly rotten ; 
and that it was indispensable, above all, to have them entirely and 
completely replaced. The army of Frederic the Great had proved 
itself to be a mere machine without a guiding spirit, and it was 
now manifest that no care had been taken to rear able officers. 
The preference shown to the nobility which Frederic the Great 
had abetted, was to cease; after this same nobility had shown, 
by the manner in which they managed the affairs of war and 
peace, and most of all by their shameful surrender of the fortresses, 
how utterly demoralized they were. The army order, dated Ovtele- 
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burg, December 1, 1806, which condemned Ingersleben and his 
fellow-traitors to be shot or cashiered, contained the following 
passage, which marked a great difference from what had been be- 
fore: ‘“ As long as the war lasts, the non-commissioned officer, 
and even the private, if distinguishing himself by his skill and 
presence of mind, will have as good a claim to be promoted to the 
rank of officer as the prince.’’ An entirely new political system, 
also, was to be followed. The old jealousy against Austria was to be 
abandoned; a patriotic policv, one in which the separate interests 
of Prussia were made subservient to those of the common German 
fatherland, was to be adopted, in order to regain an independent 
and respected position with regard to foreign powers, and espe- 
cially France, But, first of all, a new healthy spirit and a regard 
for the laws of morality and religion were to be infused into the 
people; as the necessary strength to overcome the outward evil 
could only be drawn from inward regeneration. The person most 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity of the revival of a religious 
spirit, was the queen. 

Louisa wrote from K6nigsberg, to her father the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz: ‘‘ It becomes more and more evident to me, 
that all must have happened just a» it has happened: God's provi- 
dence is unmistakeably preparing a new order of things, as the 
old has outlived its time, and crumbles to dust from inward decay. 
We have fallen asleep on the laurels of Frederic the Great, who, 
being the master spirit of his century, ushered in a new era. We 
have not kept pace with the progressing age, and consequently it 
has gone in advance of us. No one is more clearly convinced of 
this than the king. I have just had a conversation with him, in 
which he repeatedly said, as if speaking to himself, ‘ This also 
must be changed among us.’ Even the best and most maturely 
considered plans miscarry, and the French emperor is at least 
more cunning and astute than we are. After the Russians and 
Prussians have fought as brave as lions, we are obliged, although 
unconquered, to leave the battle-ficld to the enemy. We may 
learn much from him, and what he has done and achieved shall 
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not be lost upon us. It would be blasphemy to say, ‘ God is with 
him;’ but he is evidently an instrument in the hand of the 
Almighty, to bury the old institutions of society, which have no 
longer any root, but which are too tightly entwined with the out- 
ward order of things. Certainly matters will be better; belief in 
a perfect and supreme Being warrants us in this confidence. But 
the world can be made good only by those who are good tuem- 
selves; therefore, I do not believe that. the Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte is firm and secure on his throne, brilliant as it is, at 
this moment. Truth and justice alone stand firm and secure; yet 
he is only politic, that is to say, worldly-wise; not acting in 
obedience to eternal laws, but according to circumstances, such as 
he finds them. Besides this, he cullies his rule with many acts 
of injustice. He does not mean honestly tu the good cause and to 
mankjnd. In his unbounded ambition, he cares only for self and 
for his own personal interest; one may rather admire than love 
him. He is dazzled by his own good fortune, and thinks he is 
able to do anything. At the same time, he knows no moderation 
in anything; and he who ts not able to restrain himself, must lose 
his balance and fall. I firmly believe in a God, and consequently 
in a moral order of the world, which I do not sec realized in the 
ascendency of brute furee. I therefore hope that the present evil 
times will be followed by better ones. All good men hope, wish, 
and expect it; nor ought one to allow one’s self to be misled by the 
panegyrists of what is now, and of the great hero of this age. It 
is quite evident, that all that has been done, and is doing, is not 
to be permanent, nor to be considered as the best state of things, 
but a state of transition to a happier goal. This goal, however, 
seems to lie far off; we shall probably not see it reached, but die 
in the meanwhile. God’s will be done! Here, my dear father, you 
have my political creed, such as I, a woman, am able to form and 
to explain it.” 

The queen’s prophecy, as far as she was concerned, proved but 
too true. She died without having seen the dawn of freedom. 
During @ visit to her father at Strelitz, when only in her thirty- 
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fifth year, she was suddenly scized with illness, at the Castle of 
Hohenzieritz ; and expired on the 19th of July 1809, at nine 
o’clock in the morning, in the arms of her sister, the Princess of 
Solms, and of the king, who arrived only a few hours before she 
breathed her last. Dr. Heim found a polypus at her heart. Grief 
for her fatherland had killed her. After the loss of Magdeburg, 
she said, ‘‘ that if she could Jay open her heart, the name of that 
city would be written on it in letters of blood.’”’ The body was 
conveyed to the cathedral of Berlin; and from thence to Charlotten- 
burg, on the 23d of December, the sixteenth anniversary of her 
first entry into the Prussian capital. 

This was the most bitter cup of all the king had to drink. He 
appeared completely crushed by his grief. Tle had, before that, 
said to her mother, ‘O, if she were not mine, she would live; but 
as she is mine, she is sure to die.” Yet this death proved to be 
for the good of Prussia. The hatred against Napoleon, “ the evil 
princeple,” as the queen had called him, and against the French 
rule, was immensely increased by it: the people were convinced, 
that grief at the oppression of the country by the stranger had 
broken the heart of the queen; and pilgrimages were made to her 
grave, under some lonely pine-trees of the park at Charlottenburg, 
as to the shrine of a saint. Madame de Berg, née Countess Hiiseler, 
—her intimate friend and afterwards mistress of the robes to the 
late Queen of Hanover, the sister of Louisa,—published, the year 
after her death, an “ Authentic Narrative” of the last days of the 
beloved queen. 

During the period which immediately followed the peace of 
Tilsit until 1809, which the royal family spent at Konigsberg, the 
reforms of the interior organization of the state had been discussed 
and canvassed. After the king’s return to his capital, they were 
carried out. 

Two great men now presided over the conduct of the affairs of 
the Prussian state, Scharnhorst and Stein; the former managing 
the reform of the army, the latter that of the civil organization. It 
is & very significant fact, not to be overlooked by the historian of 
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the Prussian nobility, that neither of these men were natives of 
Prussia. 

Gerhard David Scharnhorst, was the son of a poor peasant in 
the Hanoverian Duchy of Zelle. He was born in his father’s hut 
at Himelsee, in 1756, the first year of the Seven Years’ War. 
His youth was one of hardship and bitter privation. He was 
educated in the military school which the celebrated Count Wil- 
liam of Schaumburg-Lippe-Biickeburg had established, and which 
he superintended himself. In 1777, Scharnhorst entered the 
Hanoverian service, and in 1801, he exchanged it for the Prussian 
service; in 1802 he was ennobled. He served on the staff, as 
colonel, since 1804; was prescut at the battle of Auerstidt, as first 
aid-de-camp to the Duke of Brunswick; was, like Bliicher, made 
prisoner near Liibeck, but quickly exchanged; and after being 
engaged in the hattle of Eylau in 1807, promoted to the rank of 
Major-Gencral. 

Scharnhorst was one of the best informed military men of 
Prussia, but, at the same time, one of the most able practical officers. 
The superior qualifications of the soldier were, however, blended 
in him with the noblest virtues of the man. He was unassuming 
and disinterested in the highest degree. Yet his first and finest 
quality, was the one so rarely met with, of self-abnegation. "His 
plain, and often slovenly, attire; his careless and unconcerned, one 
might almost say indolent, bearing; his drawling utterance; his 
negligent and sometimes awkward manner of expressing himself; 
—all these, by no means prepossessing peculiarities, would never 
have led any one to suppose so great a mind was concealed under 
this unpromising exterior. But the more any one knew him, the 
more he felt compelled to admire him. Thus it happened with the 
king, who, at first, was even decidedly averse to his Hanoverian 
birth and pronunciation, and, in fact, to the whole man. But, un- 
pretending as he was, his great mind formed within itself the 
mightiest plans, which he realized with untiring energy; he was 
just as firm, as ingenious, as resolute, as he was reserved. In the 
stern school of a hard life, he had learned not only to bear with the 
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prejudices and the self-will of his superiors, but to overcome them, 
and to lead the ruling men into the better path. de himself was 
above all the petty prejudices of class and station; looking upon 
the world around him, and upon the events of the age, with the 
eye of genius and with the comprehensive grasp of a really 
great mind. He was never at a loss for resources; and, more than 
this, he had skill to overcome in others the aversion to the steps 
and expedients which he suggested: a thing which was not very 
easy with the king, whose cold and quiescent temper was disin- 
clined to everything like thoroughgoing reform, or, as it was 
called in the language of the court, to “ eclat.” 

Scharnhorst was the chief of the commission for the reorgaaiza- 
tion of the army. Among its other members was Hermann von 

_,Boyen,* who, in 1810, succeeded Kéckeritz as adjutant-general; a 

man of martial figure, from underneath whose bushy eye-brows 
the qualities of the lion and the fox shone forth. He afterwards 
became minister of war under Frederic William III., and again 
under the present king. The other members were: Charles Wil- 
liam George Grolmann, “a very well-informed, industrious, 
enterprising, and resolute man,” as Stein once calls him in a let- 
ter to Gentz; and lastly, the gentle, kind, but particularly clever, 
Augustus von Gneisenau. 

Gneisenau was a native of Austria, born and bred among equal 
hardships, although not in such humble cireuistancesas Scharnhorst. 
Hie was the son of an Austrian captain, and born during the Seven 
Years’ War, in the winter quarters at Schilda, near Torgau. Tis 
education was taken care of by his maternal grandfather, the colonel 
of artillery Von Miiller, the commandant of Wiirtzburg ; who sent 
him tothe university of Erfurt. Yet, so slender were the resources 
of young Cneisenau, that he sang there among the chorus of poor 
students in the streets. Ilaving entered the service of Anspach, 
he was among the men whom the last margrave (the same who 
sold the country to Prussia) packed like cattle in the Maine boat ; 
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* Descended from a Netherlandish family which had settled in East Prussia. 
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where, enveloped in his furs, he watched them with cocked rifle 
until their departure down the Rhine to England, to fight in 
America against the young freedom of the nascent republic. 
On that occasion, Gneisenau first saw the country, from which, 
during a second visit, in 1811, he wrote to Stein: That “the 
beggar there (in England) claims, as the necessaries of life, what 
would be luxury to a Prussian functionary: meat as it is never 
tasted in Prussia, strong beer,” &c. Of himself, Gneisenau once 
said, when quartered at the country seat of Count Giech: “I 
always had a crust of brown bread, but not always soles to my 
shoes.” 

From America, where his regiment was never engaged, as the 
war was finished, he returned by way of England, and presented 
himself to Frederic the Great; who, being pleased with him, 
appointed him as premier-licutenant in his suite. In 1795 and 
1797, he went through the campaigns in Poland; in the war of 
1806, he was present at the engagement near Saalfeld, and, after 
the battle of Jena, he followed the king to Kénigsberg, where, by 
Scharnhorst’s interest, he was promoted to the rank of major. He 
had been a captain for twenty years; nine years after, he was a 
general officer. 

As Scharnhorst was entrusted with carrying out the reform of 
the army, Stein had to reorganize the civil administration of the 
state. Both of these men, as well as the king, who faithfully 
remembered the last advice of Frederic the Great, were animated 
by the conviction, that the true foundation of the state was “ the 
people in its unity; and that a nation which wished to be respected, 
had first to prove its own self-respect by a spirit of freedom and 
independence. Scharnhorst’s system, in the new organization of 
the army, was based on the general obligation of all citizens to 
carry arms for the defence of the country ; the monopoly of the 
nobility, with regard to commissions in the army, was abolished ; 
any man might rise from the ranks, even to be a general—in war, 
by bravery and presence of mind ; in peace, by military knowledge 
and scquirements, Corporal punishment was done away with. 
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Gneisenau, having written his classical treatise on “ The Freedom 
of the Backs” (July 9, 1808), the pig-tail was cut off, and ‘the 
worship of pipe-clay” vanished. The restrictive clause of the peace 
of Tilsit, according to which Prussia was allowed to keep only forty- 
two thousand troops, Scharnhorst quietly evaded, by making new 
levies every year; the trained soldiers returning to their homes, 
from whence they might be summoned in right time to form the 
nucleus of anarmy. The first idea of the “ landwehr”’ and “ land- 
sturm,’’* which afterwards led to such surprisingly fortunate re- 
sults, was, even at that time, conceived and first developed by 
Scharnhorst. 

Charles von Stein, a baron of the Holy Roman Empire, was 
born, in 1757, at Nassau, of a very old house, tracing its pedigree 
back to the year 1000. His earliest ancestors are said to have 
been of Saracenic origin. He pursued his studies at Gottingen, 
and entered the Prussian service so early as 1780, in Tre- 
deric’s reign, under the auspices of Minister Von Leynitz, who 
took a particular interest in him. His first appointment was as 
Councillor of the Administration of Mines, at Wetter, in the 
county of March. In 1785, he was sent as Prussian Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Aschaffenburg, to induce the Elector of Mentz to 
join the “ League of Princes.” Ie there lived on terms of inti- 
mate friendship with Johannes Miller. In 1786, he repaired to 
England, in company with that odd genius, Count Gustavus 
Schlabrendorf (the son of the Silesian minister under Frederic the 
Great); who, after having travelled for six years through the 
United Kingdom, went, before the outbreak of the Revolution, to 
Paris, where he witnessed all its horrors, and died, in 1824, in his 
room in the second story of the Hétel des Deux Siciles, in the Rue 
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* These two institutions may, in a general way, be thus explained, by desig- 
nating the “ landwehr” as an ordinary, and the “ landsturm” as an extraordinary 
militia, The latter, which comprises every man able to carry arms, is called out 
only in moments of imminent danger. The “landwehr” consists of all the men 
up to the age of sixty, as every Prussian citizen is obliged to serve a certain tine 
inthe army. The ‘ landwehr” comprises the best trained soldiers: dts weak point 
is the want of competent officers. — TBANSLATUR. 
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Richelieu. Stein returned in 1786, and was appointed in 1788 as 
First Director of the Chamber of Cleves; and, in 1793, as President 
at the same place. In the latter year, he married the rich Hano- 
verian Countess Wilhelmina Wallmoden Gimborn, a daughter of 
General Wallinoden, a natural son of George II. by Lady Yar- 
mouth. The countess, who, at the time of her marriage, was in 
her twenty-second ycar, was born at Vienna, where her father was 
ambassador. Stein, who, in 1796, had been appointed First Presi- 
dent of all the Chambers of Westphalia, greatly benefited that 
province, by making good roads where formerly there were only 
almost impassable tracks ; by distributing all the remaining crown 
farms to the peasants; by the regularity which he introduced into 
the management of the woods and forests; and by the encourage- 
ment which he gave to commerce and manufactures. He after- 
wards organized the newly acquired Westphalian provinces, which, 
in 1803, had been assigned to Prussia. In 180-4, he succeeded 
Struensee, as minister of the department of excise, customs, and 
manufactures. Whilst holding that office, he carried two great 
measures; the abolition of all the lines of customs between the 
different provinces of the monarchy, and the introduction of paper 
money: but he drew upon himself the enmity of the cabinet 
councillor Beyme, the king’s favourite, who had recommended him 
to Frederic William III., and whose interference was intolerable 
to the proud spirit of Stein. 

In the character of this extraordinary man, there were great 
shades, as well as great lights. Jlis manners were repelling and 
violent; harsh and rough to those serving under him. A mes- 
senger once having, by mistake, poured the ink instead of the 
pounce on a writing just signed by him, he took it up and roughly 
rubbed it over the face of the man; but, eight days after, when the 
poor fellow again madc his appearance before him, he gave him a 
paper in which was folded a double louis d’or. Niebuhr taxes 
him with having, in the most inconceivable manner, reposed con- 
fidence in the most unworthy people. The great historian writes 
from Berlin (April 15, 1813) to Arndt: “If you know on what 
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terms I once was with Baron Stcin, it must indeed appear to you 
quite unnatural that I ask yon not to remember me tohim. He 
has hurt me more deeply than any other man ever did: for he has 
trampled under foot the most faithful affection, and sacrificed its 
confidences to that vilest of men—to Hardenberg, to whom he 
gave up a letter of mine.* May God forgive him! Ile knows 
that I have not the less wished him well for having thus sinned 
against me. The only punishment I wish him is, that he may 
deeply despise him for whom he did it; and that his conscience 
may often remind him of it, whilst his pride will never allow him 
to offer a hand of reconciliation to one who would willingly and 
readily forgive him. Say what you will, true friendship ts never 
possible with a high-born lord.” To this Niebuhr added, in a 
letter from Dresden, dated April 24, 1813, cight days before the 
battle of Liitzen: ‘I see here, at its fountain-head, the misery of 
the arts of the diplomates and the popular will warring against 
each other; and I am often decply annoyed at it. You may know 
pretty much how [ am situated here, sitting near the thing, and 
not in it; and, indeed, even those who think they sit within, are in 
the same position as myself. I wish we had one who was in the 
very middle of it. Stein would not do it, as, with every honesty 
of disposition, he only acts by fits and starts: in a general way, 
even bolder than the boldest; but, in the detail, often giving pain. 
God and the people must do it; otherwise we shall once more sink 
very deep, until the masses ferment from below. Stein is nearly 
always kind to me, but is never, or very rarely, familiar, which is 
not at any time natural to him: birth a requisite for that. He might 
do much more, if he looked at things as a military man, and if, 
in his violent temper, he were able to take a comprehensive view 
of the whole, and to cling to it; but this is not giventohim. He 
can be very bitter, while he docs not pay sufficient regard to quiet 
energies and virtues.” 
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- Stein himself told Arndt that this was a memorandum on domainial adminis» 
tration, which, without thinking the least harm, he had communicated to Harden- 
berg, merely to gain him over to better views. 
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Stein’s most inveterate enemies were among the party of the 
nobles, who hated him as the champion of those ideas of progress, 
owing to which they were called upon to sacrifize their old feudal 
prerogatives and class privileges for the general good. 

Notwithstanding all his defects, Stein was a man who combined 
those two rare qualities—grasp of mind, and the most scrupulous 
conscientiousness. When Frederic William, about the end of the 
unfortunate year 1806, after the resignation of Count Haugwitz, 
repeatedly offered to Stein the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
high-souled baron declined this post on principle; pleading his 
want of previous training for this special branch of public service, 
and declaring that he would not be guilty of doing himself what 
he so deeply deplored in others, who accepted office without being 
qualified for it. 

Stein had fled with the king to Kénigsberg. On account of 
new differences between him and the cabinet councillor Beyme, 
he there received, so early as the 3d of January 1807, his dis- 
missal, in very ungracious terms, “ as a refractory, arrogant, obsti- 
nate, and disobedient public servant; who, presuming on his genius 
and his talents, far from exclusively aiming at the welfare of the 
state, was guided only by caprice, and actuated by passion, per- 
sonal hatred, and spite.” He now retired to his estates in Nassau. 
But Napoleon having said to the king, ‘ Prenez M. de Stein, 
c'est un homme d'esprit ;’’ he was recalled, after the peace of Tilsit, 
with every mark of honour. Although lying ill with a fever, 
when the recall of the king reached him from Memel, he at once 
entered his carriage, and achicved, with the greatest speed, a 
journey of a hundred and fifty German miles. On the 5th of 
October 1807, he was placed at the head of affairs, with the title 
of States-Chancellor. Stein having made Beyme’s removal a 
condition of his accepting office, the latter was (June 1, 1808) 
appointed President of the Court of Exchequer (Kammergcricht) 
in Berlin, being succeeded as cabinet councillor by Albrecht. The 
king left to Stein his former salary of ten thousand two hundred 
dullars, but he only accepted half of that sum. 
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Stein’s ministry was composed as follows :-— 

1. Provincial Department of Prussia (home affairs), Baron 
Frederic Leopold von Schritter, the only one of the old 
ministers who was retained. 

2. Department of Foreign Affairs, Count Augustus von der 
Goltz. 

3. War Department, Scharnhorst. 

4. Department of Justice, the Chancellor Baron Charles Wil- 
liam von Schrotier. 

The Departments of Finances and Police, Stein kept for him- 
self. 

Stein retained office only one year, after which he was driven 
from his post by Napoleon; but, in the course of those twelve 
months, the state was reformed in a spirit of the most enlightened 
liberalism. Gentz, who saw Stein in 1806 at Dresden, had, with 
great correctness, recognised in him ‘the first statesman of Ger- 
many,” as he calls him in a letter to Johannes von Miiller. 

Stein’s main idea was, “ The burgher must become noble.” With 
this view, he tried to call forth a strong feling of nationality, and 
a new spirit in the people. is first step in introducing his new 
system of administration, was the abolition of vassalage, and the 
change of the titles of seignorial property. This was done by the 
edict, dated Memel, October 9, 1807, which did away with the 
monopoly until then claimed by the nobles holding such estates; 
which were now allowed to be acquired also by burghers and 
peasants. It, moreover, abolished all the feudal burdens of tenure. 
In this great law, Frederic William IIT. laid down the principle: 
“ After Saint Martin’s day 1810, there will be, throughout my 
dominions, none but free people.” This edict first created in 
Prussia a free peasantry. Free burghers, on the other hand, were 
created by the municipal law from Kénigsberg, November 19, 1808; 
which restored to the burgesses their ancient municipal rights of 
freely electing their magistrates and deputies, and of self-govern- 
ment within their own civic sphere. The bureaucracy, Stein 
recognised as the greatest evil of the state, As carly as 1796, he 
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had written, in a letter to Prince Louis: “‘ Despotic governments 
destroy the character of the people, by removing it from public 
business, and entrusting the administration of its affairs to a host 
of trained and intriguing fanctionaries.”’ The monstrous system 
of writing for writing’s sake, and the dull and dilatory ways of 
bureaucratic rule, were an abomination to Stein. In order to 
ridicule the stolid ignorance of the men high in office, he used to 
relate the story of the minister Count Hagen, to whom his snber- 
dinates presented, on his birthday, a printed congratulation, which 
the noble count, however, refused to accept, saying: ‘‘ You know I 
never read any print; give me this zm writing.” 

Stein tried in every way to secure to the burgher his indepen- 
dence, and to protect him against the despotism of the men in 
office. With equal energy, he tried to develope the spirit of the 
people. He did not, indeed, as was for a long time believed, place 
himself at the head of the so-called ‘‘ League of Virtue’ (Tugend- 
bund), which was established in the summer of 1808 at Kénigsberg, 
and which soon spread over the whole monarchy. This league, 
the secret aim of which was stated to be the shaking off the 
foreign yoke, ‘‘ seemed to him too unpractical, and what little was 
practical in it seemed to degenerate into meanness.” Its principal 
members were the numerous functionaries out of place, and officers 
on half pay, who were living on the country; where hunting-parties 
and other amusements gave a good pretext for the assemblage of 
great numbers of people. But the avowed object of the Tugendbund 
—the casting off of:the forcign yoke—was also that of Stein’s 
policy. “‘ We must kcep up in the nation the feeling of anger at 
the oppression by, and the dependence on, a foreign people which 
grows more worthless every day ;” thus he wrote in his memoir on 
‘“‘The Situation of Europe,’ and on the policy to be pursued by 
Prussia—KGnigsberg, August 11, 1808. Being suspected of hav- 
ing a share in the Tugendbund (which the king at last was foreed 
to dissolve in 1810), Stein became obnoxious to Napoleon. Ags 
early as August 1808, the French, on arresting, at Spandan, 
aasessor _Koppe (afterwards Prussian consul-general at Mexieo), 
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got hold of a letter, written by Stein from Kénigsberg, August 
15, 1808, to Prince Wittgenstein at Dobberan; which was held 
to contain confirmatory evidence of secret associations in Hesse 
and Westphalia, for the furtherance of a plan for liberating Germany. 
Napoleon had it published in the Moniteur. Stein afterwards 
wrote to Prince Wittgenstein, concerning this letter: “If M. 
Koppe had only taken the tenth part of the trouble which he had 
been ordered to take, it could never have fallen into the hands of 
strangers.” Koppe had carricd it about him quite openly. Stein 
also complained of his want of discretion; nay, suspicions were 
hinted at of treachery on the part cf the French party at court. 

Stein was obliged to apply for his dismissal (November 24, 
1808). The king granted it, as “ politically necessary ;” this 
time, however, with a pension of five thousand dollars, and with 
an autograph letter, couched in very different expressions from the 
former one :— 

‘It is certainly most painful to me, to be compelled to part 
with such a man as you, who had the justest claims to my confi- 
dence, and who, at the same time, was so fully trusted by the 
nation. At any rate, you cannot fail to derive the greatest and 
noblest satisfaction and comfort from these considerations, and 
from the consciousness of having laid the foundation of, and given 
the first impulse to, a renewed, better, and more vigorous organiza- 
tion of the shattered fabric of the state—IFreperic WiniiaM.” 

Soon after (December 16), the outlawry of the ex-minister by 
Napoleon, from Madrid, was published in all the newspapers in 
the following words: ‘‘A certain Stein, who tries to excite dis- 
turbances, is herewith declared to be an enemy of France and of 
the Confederation of the Rhine; his estates are to be sequestrated, 
and his person secured, wherever he may be reached by the 
French troops or those of the Confederation.” This outlawry, 
dictated by Napoleon (and five years afterwards followed by his 
own), was, in Prussia and in the towns of the Rhenish Confedera- 
tion, placarded in the streets. Stein, however, escaped from it, by 
his flight to Austria, January 6, 1809. The French ambassador, 
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St. Marsan, had sent to him the document by the Dutch minister 
Von Goldberg, with the hint, that if the baron departed at once, 
the French minister would act as if he had already started. Stein 
went by way of Silesia, where he made a stay at Buchwald, one 
league from the Austrian frontier, at the house of his friend Count 
Reden, one of the ministers dismissed in 1807. His wife sent 
after him an Austrian passport from the ambassador in Berlin, 
Von Bombelles. From Buchwald, Stein in a letter bade farewell 
to Princess Louisa Radziwill of Prussia, and to his estates, which 
had been in his family for six hundred and seventy-five years. 
He first went to Prague, in the company of Count Gessler; after- 
wards, the Austrian government assigned to him Briinn for his 
residence. When Austria declared war with France, Stein received 
permission to come to Vienna; but he remained at Briinn. After 
the unfortunate issue of that war, he felt very desponding, and 
even expressed, in speaking and writing, his intention to emigrate 
to Kentucky in America. In June 1810, he removed to Prague. 
Then followed the Russian war. Invited by a letter of the Em- 
peror Alexander, of the 27th March 1812, he went to Wilna, to 
Moscow, and at last to St. Petersburg; where he becam: one of 
the main instruments in the deliverance of Europe. 

Two days before Stein resigned, he had written to the king to 
warn him of a very serious evil at court: “ Things,” he said, “of the 
greatest importance are read and discussed in the family circle; very 
many of less importance are talked over at tea in the evening; the 
drawing-room of Madame Von Voss (Queen Louisa’s mistress of 
the robes) is never empty of visitors. Officers, men of business, 
people of all sorts and dispositions, make their appearance there ; 
how is it possible, with such arrangements, to keep anything 
secret? In this way, the most important things are in every- 
body’s mouth. Thus, for instance, the fact of my having presented 
to the king the memoir of Don Cevallos, is known to everybody; 
and likewise that it speaks of Napoleon in a most deprecatory 
manner. Insignificant women are able to name the persons whom 
I have proposed as ministers of finance and of home affairs; just at 
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this moment, when it is of the greatest importance that my share 
in all these selections and appointments should remain a secret. 
It is therefore necessary, that the court should consist only of per- 
sons of unimpeachable integrity and of perfect discretion, who 
really deserve to be about the monarch.’ Stein now mentions 
some of the persons to be removed. They are not named in “ Pertz’s 
Life of Stein: very likely they are the privy councillor Nagler, 
afterwards ambassador at the Diet of I'rankfort and postmaster- 
general; the lord-marshal Massow; and héckeritz. He then 
continues: ‘“ Let these people be removed, and the evening parties 
of the Countess Voss be differently managed; let her appoint cer- 
tain days and hours at which she may be scen, and at any other 
time be inaccessible. If a man of honour and generally acknow- 
ledged character is appointed Jord-marshal, his first care must 
be to inquire into the morals and private connections of all the 
secondary persons at court, and to remove all those who are not 
strictly good and honourable.” On this, Prince Wittgenstein was, 
in 1810, placed at the head of the court. 

Eighteen months after Stein's departure from Berlin, where the 
king, after the evacuation of his states by the French, had again 
taken up his residence, Hlardenberg was (June 7, 1810) placed as 
states-chancellor at the head of the home affairs; the manage- 
ment of the foreign affairs was entrusted to him only after the 
great change of things in 1813. 

Charles Augustus, Baron Von Hardenberg, was, like Stein and 
Scharnhorst, not a Prussian by birth. He was born in 1750, on 
the noble estate of Essenden, in the Hanoverian duchy of Zell. 
His father was a fiecld-marshal in the Hanoverian service, and 
inherited considerable property from an elder brother, who died a 
bachelor, a3 privy councillor and president of the war office in the 
same service. The mother of the states-chancellor was of the 
house of Biilow-Bayernaumburg. The old family castle of the 
Hardenbergs is situated near Gittingen. He prepared himeelf 
for his career, first at the universities of Géttingen and Leipzic; 
then at the Imperial Chancery Court of Wetzlar; at the diet of 
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Ratisbon; at the court of Berlin; and during a tour through 
Holland, England, and France. In 1774, at the age of twenty- 
four, he married a Countess Reventlow, the rich heiress of a 
Danish chamberlain. The bride was little more than fifteen years 
old; her father having died nine months after her birth, her 
mother had become the wife of the Danish privy councillor Von 
Thienen. In 1778, Hardenberg entered, as councillor of the 
electoral chamber, the Hlanoverian service; in which he remained 
only until 1782. During that period, he was entrusted with two 
missions to England; having, on the second, quarrelled with the 
Prince of Wales, he gave up his employment. The report was 
current at the time, that the difference had referred to one of the 
three younger brothers of George IV., the Dukes of Cumber- 
land, Sussex, and Cambridge; one of whom had been an admirer 
of the Baroness Von Hardenberg. The baron now repaired to 
the court of the Duke Charles William Ferdinand of Brunswick ; 
who appointed him privy councillor and president of the Chamber 
of Finance. In 1788, his marriage was dissolved; the Countess 
Reventlow died, five years after, at Ratisbon. Hardenberg mar- 
ried again, in 1789, a lady of the baronial house of Hlassdorf. 
The Chevalier Von Lang, who knew her at Anspach, describes 
her in his memoirs as a beautiful Lut romantic lady; who, from 
enthusiastic affection for Hlardenberg, had left her first husband, 
Baron Von Leuthe. In 1792, Hardenberg was called to Berlin: 
he had brought, in 1786, to King Frederic William IT. the laat 
will of Frederic the Great, which had been deposited with the 
Duke of Brunswick. The acquisition of the principalities of Ans- 
pach and Baireuth from the last margrave, the husband of Lady 
Craven, was at that time under consideration. Hardenberg nego- 
tiated the cession, and, on the 25th of January 1792, undertook 
the government of the two principalities. In the same year, he 
followed the king through the I'rench campaign; after which he 
took up his residence at Frankfort. Whilst there, he negotiated: 
with Lord Malmesbury concerning the English subsidies; and like- 
wise had transactions with Admiral Kinkel, and, in 1794, with the 
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citizen commissaries of the French Committee of Public Safety. 
In 1795, he concluded with Barthélémy the eventful separate 
peace of Basle; for which he received the order of the Black 
Eagle: and the National Convention also presented him with 
a dinner service of Sevres china of the value of sixty thousand 
livres. 

Hardenberg then returned to Anspach, followed by a lady 
whose acquaintance he had made at Frankfort, Madame Charlotte 
Schénemann. Her real name was Schinknecht; she was born 
in 1775, in Berlin, and had formerly been on the stage. She had 
lived at Frankfort in a house opposite the hotel where Harden- 
berg stayed, which had given him an opportunity of making love 
to her from his windows. Madame Schénemann supplanted 
Baroness Hardenberg ; whereupon the latter, Lang states, as if in 
revenge against her faithless husband, forgot herself even worse 
than he had done; and leaving Anspach, went to live in complete 
retirement in the neighbourhood of Leipzic. The second marriage 
of Hardenberg was dissolved in ]1801; and his second wife was 
still living at Naples, when, in 1822, the states-chancellor died at 
Genoa. 

In 1797, after the accession of Frederic William ITT., Harden- 
berg was called to Berlin; remaining, however, charged with the 
direction of the government of Anspach and Baireuth, to which, 
in 1802, was added the management of the affairs of Westphalia 
and Neufchatel. Madame Schénemann had followed him to Ber- 
lin. At first, she figured as friend and dame a’honneur of the 
house; but after the catastrophe of Jena, as wife; just as Made- 
moiselle Vulpius was, about the same period, promoted to the rank 
and dignity of Madame de Gothe. Afterwards, when the states- 
chancellor was raised to the rank of prince, Madame Schénemann 
also was styled Princess Hardenberg. 

Hardenberg appeared like a meteor in Berlin. He was, of all 
ministers, the most humane to his subordinates. He stood at the 
head of the English party at the Prussian court. When, in 1808, 
Napoleon occupied Hanover, Hardenberg obtained, in the place of 
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Haugwitz, the portfolio of Foreign Affairs; which he resigned in 
1806, after the unfortunate treaty which Haugwitz concluded in 
Vienna with Napoleon, about the exchange of Hanover. After 
the battle of Jena, when, in the beginning of 1807, the king re- 
sided at Memel, he once more undertook the ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; but was obliged to resign it, on the demand of Napoleon 
at the conference on the Niemen. In July 1807, he married 
Madame Schénemann, and then fled to Riga and Libau, to return 
only after the departure of the I'rench; after which he lived in 
retirement on his estate Tempelhof, near Berlin. Under the 
mediation of his nephew Count Biilow, the Westphalian Minister 
of Finance, Hardenberg made his submission to Napoleon in a 
humble letter: the French dictator declared that he had for some 
time changed his opinion of Baron Hardenberg, and that he had 
no objection to his being appointed as Prussian premier. On the 
7th of June 1810, Hardenberg was installed as states-chancellor, 
remaining in office for twelve eventful years. 

Two persons of very different character—Chevalier Von Lang, 
in his “‘ Memoirs,” .and Bishop Eylert, in his “ Biography of 
Frederic William III.,”” both of whom knew Hardenberg from 
long intercourse—agree in describing him as a man of the most 
amiable and affable disposition. ‘One need only see him,” says 
Fylert, “ to revere as well as love him.” 

Lang repeatedly comments, in his memoirs, on the ministerial 
policy of Hardenberg, stating that the great Prussian chancellor 
was of the same mind as the great Austrian one, Prince Kaunitz. 
During a journey to Munich, Hardenberg himself said to Lang, 
who was in the same carriage with him: ‘ My dear friend, a 
minister who understands his craft will never choose a man of 
genius for his subordinate. As a minister, I want nothing but to 
have my own thoughts carried out, and my directions implicitly 
followed; which is most safely done by people who in such things 
are incapable of forming any ideas of their own. A man of genius, 
on the contrary, will not long submit to such understrapper’s work; 
but he will everywhere, in a brilliant, surprising, and cunning 
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manner, replace my idea by one of his own. I know very well 
the cases in which to consult a clever man, like a physician whom 
I then employ for the time, and reward accordingly: but I take 
particular care to introduce one man of genius into every depart- 
ment; but not two, as two are sure to fall out and form parties. 
The oue, however, is meant to stir up the stagnant waters; and if 
he does not go to outrageous lengths, I back him against all his 
colleagues, and even against his president, if the latter should not 
understand his position.” 

Hardenberg loved magnificence. He was a rich man, having 
an independent fortune of 30,000 dollars a-year, even before the 
king conferred on him the estate of Neuhardenberg; and his own 
jovial disposition found pleasure in secing cheerful company, and 
especially fresh-hearted young people, about him. Te was fond 
of the pleasures and enjoyments of the table ; he joked, told stories, 
drew people out, and was the most agreeable of hosts. 

The panegyric descriptions of Hardenberg’s character, contrast 
most strongly with the manner in which Niebuhr used to speak of 
the states-chancellor. At one time, he calls him “the vilest of 
all men;”’ and at another, in a confidential letter of the 29th of 
1810 to Stein, he writes: “ One is struck dumb at the impudence 
with which the most shallow ignorance assumes the tone of oracular 
wisdom ; at the conceit with which this weak-minded fool congra- 
tulates himself among the rocks, on which his clumsy hand cannot 
fail to throw the rotten vessel before long.” 

The result has given the lie to Niebuhr’s prophecy. Pertz, 
however, who communicates that letter, remarks: “Stein had at 
that time a more favourable opinion of Hardenberg; only after 
having had longer intercourse with him, during the development 
uf the greatest events, a conviction matured in him, which more 
nearly approached Niebuhr’s view of the states-chancellor’s char- 
acter, and which Stein has recorded in his memoir on Hardenberg, 
written one year after his death.” 

Between Stein’s ministry and that of Hardenberg, fell the 
Altenstein ministry, which only lasted eighteen months. This 
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was the period of the glorious but unsuccessful rising of Austria. 
The king was, at that time, still taken up by the idea that nothing 
could be done without Russia: since 1806, he had most thoroughly 
distrusted Prussia; and for a much longer time, Austria. The 
journey to St. Petersburg had operated like opium; at first excited 
and dazzled him, then lulled him to sleep. ‘The king,”’ Gneisenau 
writes (February 15, 1810) to Stein, “has, since his return, been in 
a very ill humour; he scolds about petty trifles of duty. In St. 
Petersburg he has seen the Russians, trained as they are for the 
parade ground, and who certainly contrast very strongly with the 
uncouth East Prussians. Everything, indeed, may appear to him 
very small, when compared with the magnificence of the Imperial 
court; his half monarchy, his half palace, the half romance of his 
latter years: all this, however, is quite in keeping with the half 
measures.” The ministry of these “ half measures’’ was that of 
Altenstein. It followed the king to Berlin, where it gave its first 
signs of life on New Year's day 1809; when a cabinet order was 
published concerning the days of reception at court, the qualifica- 
tions required, and the ceremonial of presentation; besides the 
warrant for the enlargement of the order of the Red Eagle, of 
which two new classes, in particular* the “ inevitable” fourth class, 
were created. 

The ministry of Altenstein was dissolved after one year and a 
half, as Niebuhr and Pertz have shown, because Altenstein, who 
understood nothing whatever of the finances, never knew what to 
do, or where to get the money to be paid to the French. Without 
any knowledge of the general finance, of the condition and the © 
resources of Prussia, of the history and the constitution of foreign 
states; he thought he knew everything, and railed at all that 
others knew before him, and most of all at the self-sacrifice of the 
people, when the question was, valiantly to enter the lists for a 
great cause. Altenstein declared against every endeavour to 
work upon the minds of the people. Publicity of financial 





* There is a saying, that if you do not take care in Berlin, you are sure to 
eatch the Red Eagle of the fourth class.—TRANSLATOR. 
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administration was, quite consistently, hated and avoided by him; 
no one knew how matters stood, and the last argument always 
was, “Stet pro ratione voluntas.” When Altenstein was at 
his last shift, he even recommended to the king to cede Silesia ; 
advising him to send some one to Berlin, in order there to feel the 
way in this matter. With this declaration of his own incapacity, 
Altenstein retired; “in praisc of whose excellence, until now, 
the ladies and gentlemen at court had been unanimous.” His 
ministry is remarkable for one thing; it was the first strictly 
divided in departments—namely, 1. Finances. 2. Home Affairs. 
3. Justice. 4. War. 5. Foreign Affairs. 

On the 7th of June 1810, the Altenstein ministry was dis- 
solved, and Hardenberg resumed office as states-chancellor. Under 
him were employed— 


1. In the Department of Foreign Affairs, Count Goltz.* « 
2. In the Department of Justice, Frederic Leopold von 
Kircheisen. 


3. In the War Department, Charles George Albrecht Ernest 
von HIaake; yet in this department Scharnhorst. still 
remained the principal person. 

For the two most important departments, that of Finance and 
that of Home Affairs, no special ministers were appointed; 
Hardenberg keeping the management of them in his own hand. 
When the new financial system was once firmly established,—this 
may be mentioned here by anticipating later events,—the old 
maxim was again followed, of placing a inan of general infor- 
mation—a great nobleman or popular general—at the head of 
the affairs, as the representative and political mainstay of the 
government. Until the revolution of March 1848, when Hanse- 
mann got into office, not one of the ministers of finance was a pro- 
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* As Count Goltz, in 1808, communicated to his colleagues the news of the 
capture of Stein’s Jettcr to Wittgenstein, and in atone of lamentation expressed 
his apprehension that Napoleon would now confiscate the jatriotic minister's 
estates in Nassau ; Stein indignantly interrupted him with the words, “ Do you 


sided that such a paltry trifle is to be considered when the fatherland is at 
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fessional financier; the practical part of the business was carried 
on by the clerks of the office, who had special training for it. 
From Hardenberg, however, dates the new system, by which 
the Prussian policy is concentrated in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs or of Police :—Baron Rochow, Count Arnim, Baron 
Bodelschwingh; and, since 1848, Auerswalde, Kiihlwetter, Eieh- 
mann, and in the most eminent degree, Baron Otto Manteuffel 
(before his being Premier), had, as ministers of home affairs, a 
greater share in the conduct of the public business than all their 
colleagues. 

After having worked out his new financial plan, on which 
everything then hinged, he sent it to Stein; who gave his opinion 
on it, aud proposed some improvements in its details. Hardenberg 
declaring Stein to be his master in financial affairs, not only 
entered upon the proposals, and especially on that of an issue of 
paper money, which Schin and Niebuhr had advised against; but 
he also, in September 1810, privately met the exile at a solitary 
house on that crest of hills which separates Bohemia from Silesia, 
to consult with him more at large. Stein, on taking leave of 
Ilardenberg, advised him ‘to remove the old women from the 
ministry.” What he meant by this, may be gathered from a con- 
versation of his with Scharnhorst, in which he said: “ Do you 
think that I am not aware of mv being hasty and violent? but if 
I left off being so, I should be an old woman.” Stein wanted 
energetic action. 

Hardenberg remained, on the whole, true to Stein’s system of 
government. In the carrying out of the vast plans of his prede- 
cessor, there were indced many half measures; and Stein’s leading 
idea, the representation of the country by estates (Reichsstinde), 
was altogether left in abeyance. 

In the very beginning of his administration, February 1810, 
Hardenberg summoned about sixty notables, most of them noble 
landed proprietors; speaking of whom Gneisenau wrote to Stein: 
‘They are only used as an engine, to make the new taxes and 


measures appear to the people in a more agreeable light.” Stein 
2F 
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speaks of them even in much harsher terms, as of “conceited, 
selfish, half-taught men, a lot of malignant or ignorant bawlers ; 
who, being unwilling to bear the burdens imposed by necessity, 
avail themselves of every means to shirk them, and to shift them 
on the shoulders of their fellow-citizens.”’ 

Hardenberg’s new measures were: the complete abolition of the 
medieval exemption of the nobility from taxes; the confiscation of 
the ecclesiastical property, for the payment of the public debt; the 
abolition of the old system of corporations and guilds, and in their 
stead, free exercise of trade for every one. The latter was most 
comprehensively taken advantage of by the Jews, who completely 
engrossed many branches of trades; so that the citizens, at all 
events, had even stronger and juster grounds of complaint than 
the nobles. 

The two universities of Berlin and Breslau, which Iardenberg 
established on the most elevated and liberal principles, became 
powerful means for raising the spirit of the people. From these 
nurseries of learning especially, that enthusiasm of young Germany 
took its rise, which afterwards filled the ranks of the volunteer 
corps. In Berlin, the illustrious philosopher Fichte had, as early as 
1808, the courage to deliver his celebrated ‘“ Speeches to the Ger- 
man Nation,” in the very height of the armed occupation of the 
capital by the French. They were printed under the censorship 
of Bignon, the French intendant of Berlin. These speeches pro- 
duced an nnmense sensation, and are by far the best of all that 
Fichte ever wrote. In Breslau, Steffens placed himself at the 
head of the movement. He, too, had the noble courage, whilst 
the French ambassador St. Marsan was still staying with the 
king in the capital of Silesia, to call on the students to arm them- 
selves, as the right hour had struck. 

Even in 1812, when Napoleon entered upon the great Russian 
campaign, Prussia had to submit to severe humiliations. In the 
treaty of Paris of the 4th of February 1812, Prussia had to bind 
herself to place twenty thousand men under York at the disposition 
of Napoleon fer the Russian campaign. They were to form the 
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left wing of the great French army, and, under the superior com- 
mand of Marshal Macdonald, to march for the conquest of the 
Russian Baltie provinces of Livonia, Courland, and Esthonia. 
Napoleon held out to Frederic William the embodying these pro- 
vinces with the Prussian state, as the reward, of his aid. In the 
meanwhile he had, however, to place the whole of his monarchy 
at the disposition of Napoleon. Nothing remained to the king but 
the principalities of Breslau, Brieg, and Oels, Upper Silesia, and 
the county of Glatz; besides the fortresses of Colberg in Pome- 
rania, and Graudenz in Prussia proper. When, in May 1812, the 
“‘parterre’ of kings was repeated, which Napoleon had once 
before, in 1808, assembled round him at Erfurt; the King of 
Prussia appeared almost like a vassal of the mighty imperator in 
his ante-room, at the royal palace at Dresden, in the midst of the 
French marshals and generals. Napoleon received him with 
chilling civility. The dictator did not take the least trouble to 
disguise his resentinent; giving full vent to his mistrust and his 
hatred against the Prussian people, whom, in a conversation with 
Prince Schwartzenberg, he only called “the Jacobins of the 
North.” General Rapp states, in his memoirs, that, as early as 
1811, there had been some idea of even securing the person of 
Frederic William: Davoust had already received orders for that 
purpose, when Napoleon, changing his mind, concluded the treaty 
of the 24th of February 1812. But even as late as on the 24th of 
May of that year, Napolcon told the Abbé de Pradt at Dresden, that 
he was resolved to take Silesia and Prussia proper from Frederic 
William. The catastrophe on the icy fields of Russia saved 
Prussia from even heavier disgrace, and, perhaps, frum utter 
ruin. 

After the conclusion of the alliance with France, three hundred 
officers, weighed down by patriotic grief, left the army. Scharn- 
horst, who was one of them, retired to Breslau; others, as Gueise- 
nau, Boyen, Clausewitz, &c., went to Russia or Spain. They did 
so against the wishes of the king, who was no longer master 
in his own army. It was one-fourth of the whole body of officers. 
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The Prussians under York and Macdonald, forming the main 
of the left wing of the great French army, had advanced as far as 
Riga. When Macdonald received the news of Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow, York* was ordered to cover the marshal's retreat 
to Tilsit against the superior force of the Russians finder Wittgen- 
stein. It was under these circumstances, that York conceived the 
bold and awfully responsible resolution to refuse obedience. He 
concluded, on the 30th of December 1812, at the Poscherun mill 
near Tauroggen, not far from Tilsit, a treaty of neutrality with 
the Russian general Diebitsch, who was deputed for the purpose 
by Wittgenstein; in consequence of which the Prussian troops 
remained stationed between Tilsit and Memel. 

It was a remarkable coincidence, that the very champion of the 
principle of implicit and absolute military obedience, should have 
been brought to venture such a signal violation of it. York, 
however, was perfectly aware of what he was doing. Even as 
late as the end of December 1812, the king had written to him 
about “the close union which existed between the interests of 
himself and those of the Emperor of France.” York, indeed, 
told his officers at Tauroggen: “It is all very well for you 
youngsters to talk, but my own old head is shaking upon my 
shoulders.” But he would not shrink even from extreme conse- 
quences. J{is patriotism was above suspicion: it is, however, 
not to be doubted, but that he was also prompted bv a desire to 
re-establish the honour of “ his class,” which in 1806 had received 
such a severe shock. 

York, “the old Isegrim, sharp as hacked iron,” as the army 
called him, wrote, on the 3d of January 1813, five days after the 
convention of Tauroggen, to the king from Tilsit :— 





* Hans Ludwig David von York was, like Bliicher, a native of Pomerania. 
He too gave in his youth a rare proof of independence and intrepidity. Having, 
as a lieutenant, censured the reprehensible conduct of a superior officer, he had 
to fight a duel, was imprisoned in a fortress, and left the I'russian service to 
enter that of the Dutch, He was at the Cape and at Ceylon, and was wounded 
in fighting against the Mahrattas; after his return to Europe, he re-entered the 
service of his country in 1794. 
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“As long as Napoleon has any power in Germany, your Majesty’s 
illustrious dynasty isin danger. His hatred against Prussia never 
can and never will abate. His intercepted letters to Bassano may 
show to your Majesty what you had to expect from such an ally. 
If the French*army were but strong. enough to be of the least 
weight in the scale of negotiation, the states of your Majesty 
would become the purchase-price of the peace. 

‘‘ Fate has deerced differently. To the monarchy of your Royal 
Majesty, although confined between much narrower limits than it 
was in 1805, the task is reserved to become the saviour and pro- 
tector of the whole German nation. The hand of Providence 
evidently directs the great work; now or never is the time to re- 
conquer liberty, independence, and greatness, without making too 
great and bloody sacrifices. The fate of the world depends on the 
decision of your Majesty. The negotiations, which, perhaps, you 
have already set on foot, will acquire much greater force when 
your Majesty takes an energetic and decisive step. The timid 
need an example; and Austria will pursue the path which your 
Majesty will lead. 

“Your Majesty knows me as a quict and cool man, who does 
not meddle with politics. As long as things went on in their 
usual way, every faithful servant had to accommodate himself to 
the circumstances of the times; such was his duty. Circumstances 
have changed; and it is likewise now a duty to turn an opportu- 
nity to account, which possibly may never return. I am using 
the language of an old and faithful servant, which is that of the 
whole nation. Your Majesty’s decision will infuse new life and 
enthusiasm into every one; we shall fight like true old Prussians, 
and your throne will for the future stand firm as a rock. 

“T am anxiously waiting for your Majesty’s decision, whether I 
am to advance cgainst our real enemy, or whether political reasons 
make it incumbent on your Majesty to condemn me. I shall 
expect cither with the most faithful, resignation, and I vow to your 
Majesty that I shall receive the bullet as calmly on the mound of 
and, as on the battle-field on which I have grown grey, I there- 
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fore beg your Majesty, that, in the sentence which will be passed 
on me, you will be pleased not to have any regard for me person- 
ally. Whatever it may be, I shall die as your Majeaty’s most 
huinble and faithful subject. YorK.” 


* 
Tilsit, Jar. 3, 1853. : 


Berlin and the king were still in the hands of the French. The 
monarch received the news of York’s defection with no little con- 
sternation and anger. His first words were: ‘It is enough to 
strike one with apoplexy. But what is to be done now?” On 
Hardenberg’s suggestion, York’s step was first disavowed, and 
Prince Ilatzfeld despatched to Paris, to express to Napoleon the 
king’s indignation at the conduct of his general. 

The dict of the province of Prussia proper sanctioned the step 
which York had taken. ‘“ This dict,” President Schén wrote 
(9th of March 1814) to Arndt, ‘‘ was more momentous than the 
conflagration of Moscow and the twenty-six degrees of cold. York’s 
convention would have been a mere farce had the dict acted differ- 
entlv from what it did.” Dohna, being elected president of the 
diet, spoke to the following effect: ‘“ Before taking the chair, I 
must be sure that every one knows what we are about. If our 
wishes are not fulfilled, or if they fail in the execution, we not only 
shall] lose everything that we have; but we shall, with all those 
belonging to us, be banished and persecuted. Let every one of 
us be clear on that point.” He now took the chair, and the 
assembly responded by acheer for the king. When, after a speech 
of York, the members of the dict enthusiastically cheered him too; 
the old general, with the full force of his voice, bade them be 
silent, adding, “ I beg you for such an honour only on the battle- 
field.” 

As early as on the 22d of January 1813, the king left Berlin 
and set out for Breslau. He was accompanied by his children 
and by Hardenberg; the highest functionaries and a number of 
generals hastened together there; Scharnhorst and Bliicher arrived 
before the king; Gneisenau was expected. An immense crowd 
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of men, and especially of young men, gathered at Breslau; all the 
houses were filled; the streets were thronged with marching troops, 
cannon, powder waggons, and vehicles laden with arms of every 
description. The stir and bustle in the town were very great; it 
was like a hummn sea. A great future was dawning; every mind 
was in the highest excitement. But the decisive word was not 
yet spoken. Still the French kept in Poland and Prussia eight 
fortresses, with sixty-five thousand men; still the banks of the 
Elbe were in their hands, and still the French ambassador, Count 
St. Marsan, was about the king in Breslau. At last, on the 3d of 
February, Frederic Wiliiam issued a proclamation to the young 
men of his country, voluntarily to arm for the protection of the 
fatherland. Yet, although it was not said that the war was to be 
conducted against the I’rench oppressor, the true hearts understood 
the truce royal word very well; every one knew that the delivery 
of Germany was at hand. Steffens, on the 5th of March, got up 
in the desk of his lecture-room, and without naming Napoleon, 
addressed his hearers in a most spirited speech, which created an 
immense sensation, calling upon the young men to arm themselves, 
and declaring his resolve to share with them the perils of the 
combat.* Breslau became the heart of Germany, and in some 
sort even the centre of Europe. 

On the 27th of February, Ilardenberg had concluded at Kalisch 
the treaty of alliance with Russia. On the 15th of March, the 
Emperor Alexander himself came from his head-quarters at 
Kalisch to Breslau, where the king and the princes of the royal 
house went in state to meet him. Qn the 17th, six long and 
anxious weeks after the first proclamation of the 3d of February, 
war was declared against France. On the same day, York, the 
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* He, indeed, marched as a volunteer; of course without achieving great 
things, war, it is truc, not being his calling. At Breslau the doggrel lines eir- 
culated about him— 

“ When the battle began, 
Poor Steffens ran.” 


(“Im Anfang des Treffens, : 
Drwchte such Sleffens.”) 
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man who had taken the first decisive step towards it, entered 
Breslau with his corps; and, likewise on the same day, the king 
issued his celebrated proclamation, “To My People,” composed 
by the councillor of state Hippel, a favourite of Hardenberg, and 
a relation of the cclebrated author at KGnigsberg. It was read 
from all the pulpits. 

Already, in the night of the 4th of March, the French had 
evacuated Berlin, and retreated behind the Elbe; the Viccroy of 
Italy, Eugene, encamping with thirty thousand men under the walls 
of Magdeburg. The king was, on the 23d of March, come back 
to Potsdam. On the following day, he made his entry into Berlin. 
On the 25th of March, the celebrated proclamation of Kalisch was 
published, in which the German nation was promised liberty from 
foreign and domestic oppression. In April, the king, after having 
been once more at Breslau, went from thence to the army; on the 
24th of that month, he met the Emperor Alexander at Dresden. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 


THE WARS OF LIBERATION—BLUCHER. 


Tue time for revenge had arrived: Prussia, so long brutally bullied 
by the French, was burning with desire to shake off the disgrace- 
ful yoke. The seeds which Stein had sown sprang up; the enthu- 
siasm proceeding principally from the universities founded by 
Hardenberg. Napoleon’s wonderful instinct had very correctly 
recognised in Stein and the universities, the enemies who would 
finally overthrow him. Mere theoretical enthusiasts he scorned ; 
but against practical and direct hatred he took measures. When, 
after the battle of Jena, he was at Halle, where at that time Steffens 
and Schleiermacher were, the students in the market-place freely 
pressed towards him. This seemed ominous to him. He had the 
University of Halle dissolved, and, through Berthier, sent from Des- 
sau the order: “ Lrofessors are not to meddle with politics, but are 
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only to cultivate the sciences.” The enthusiasm of the youth who 
came forward as volunteers, also pervaded the men in the army; 
which was admirably organized by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. 
The command of the Prussian troops was taken by Bliicher, York, 
and Kleist. Scharnhorst, and after him Gneisenau, were at the 
head of Biticher’s staff of the Silesian army. After the truce, 
Biilow and Tauentzien also were put in command of the newly 
formed divisions of the army. At first, Bliicher, York, and Kleist 
were under the superior command of the Russian general Count 
Wittgenstein. The whole Prussian people, animated by a lofty 
confidence that God would give the victory to the “ Iron Crosses,” 
cheerfully responded to the call of the king: the men prepared to 
enter the landwehr, and the elder people, who did not take the 
field, entered the landsturm: the whole nation, like one man, stood 
up in arms for the deliverance of the fatherland. The poets 
Theodore Kérner, Max von Schenkendorf, Arndt, Fouqué, and 
Stiigemann, sang their hymns of freedom. All now bore fruit 
that the great minds of the nation, and foremost of all Schiller, 
Kant, and Fichte, had done for the development of German 
thought in poctry, philosophy, history, and science. Where Ger- 
man inen were exerting themselves for the common fatherland, 
German women and maidens were not backward: they also were 
glowing with noble enthusiasm; they also did what they could, 
exerting their busy fingers, and clubbing together for the nursing 
of the sick and wounded. Among these patriotic ladies, the name 
of Raliel Levin, afterwards Madame Von Varnhagen, shines with 
particular lustre: she was engaged in the great work at Prague. 
So deeply, however, had the faith in the invincibility of Napo- 
leon rooted itself in the minds of the greatest men of Germany, 
that Githe, as late as in the spring of 1813, on his flight to 
Bohemia, said to Theodore Kérner and to Professor Arndt, both 
of whom he met at Dresden: “Only shake your fetters: that 
man is too great for you; you will not break them.” Napoleon 
himself had still faith in his own star, and despised the Germans, 


as he had always done. He said about thatgtimt to Davoust, 
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when Rapp wrote to him from Dantzic to warn him of the dans, 
gerous temper of the Prussian people: “ Bah! the Germans will” 
never be Spaniards.” Spaniards the Germans did not become ; 
but they at last became Germans again, ceasing to be what they 
had so long been, servile worshippers and imitators of the French. 
At ‘last, an independent German spirit grew up again; and to 
Prussia belongs the immortal merit of having most energetically 
and faithfully fostered it. Fichte, Stein, and Bliicher, Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, were true Germans. The most influential and 
most popular representative of German spirit in the army, was 
Bliicher, at that time seventy years of age, who was now to become 
the principal hero of the war of liberation. 

Gebhard Leberecht von Bliicher, descended from an old Pome- 
ranian house, was born in 1742, at Rostock. He entered the 
military career in the Seven Years’ War, at first in the Swedish 
army; then, after having been made prisoner in 1758, in the 
Prussian service, which he, however, left in 1773, because he had 
been passed over. He married a beautiful Polish lady, the 
daughter of the Saxon Colonel Von Mehling, who had settled in 
Poland in the time of Augustus IJ., as atenant of crown domains. 
Bliicher became the sub-tenant of his father-in-law; and, buying 
from his savings an estate in Pomerania, successfully devoted him- 
self to farming until the death of Frederic the Great. After the 
accession of Frederic William II., Bischofswerder, in 1787, got him 
re-appointed as major, he being allowed to retain his order of 
seniority. In that year, he served in the Dutch carpaign ; and in 
1793, in all the campaigns against the French in the revolutionary 
war; in which he rose to the rank of general. He had, in the 
meanwhile, lost his first wife; but after the conclusion of the peace 
of Basle, although fifty-six years of age, thanks to his stately pre- 
sence, he made the conquest of the daughter of President Von 
Colomb at Aurich, who became his second wife. 

The disastrous years of 1806 and 1807 found him still the same 
valiant and stout-hearted warrior. After having been exchanged, 
after the capitulation of Prenzlau, for Marshal Victor, who, like 
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himself, had been made prisoner of war; he was appointed Com- 
mander-General of Pomerania. It was found necessary to recall him 
in the beginning of 1812, because he would not give up fuming 
and raging against the French. The king, at that time, conferred 
upon him the estate of Kunzendorf, near Neisse. Professor Arndt, 
who, about that period, saw the old hero at Breslau, gives the fol- 
lowing description or him in his memoirs: “ Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, Bliicher had a noble figure, was tall and active, 
with fine well-rounded limbs like those of a youth. Most striking 
of all, was his face: his brow, nose, and eyes might be those of a 
god; his mouth and chin were those of a common mortal. His 
eyes, of a rich dark blue, were capable of a very merry expression; 
but they often suddenly darkened in a terrible sternness and 
anger. Indeed, the old hero had, soon after the disasters of 1806-7, 
for some time been out of his mind; itn which state he would 
thrust his drawn sword against the flies and dark spots on the 
wall, calling out ‘Napoleon.’ His mouth and chin, however, 
gave one quite a different impression, although harmonizing very 
well, as far as outward form went, with the upper part of the face: 
here the cunning of the hussar was always lurking with somewhat 
of the expression of a martin sable watching for its prey.” 

Bliicher was in unison with himself, his faithful friend Gnei- 
senau, and his God. Thus he took the field against the enemy 
of all the world. Being praised after a won battle, he called out: 
“What is it that you praise; it is my boldness, Gneisenau’s 
circumspection, and the mercy of the great God.” 

On the 29th of April, Napoleon, at the head of his newly-levied 
young troops, arrived at the banks of the Saale, near Naumburg. 
He encountered the allies, under the chief command of Count 
Wittgenstein, in the vicinity of Pegau. The Emperor Alexander 
and Frederic William were in the midst of their armies. The 
first battle of the new campaign, near Liitzen, on the 2d of May 
1813, Napoleon won, by outflanking the allies and unexpeetedly 

attacking them; but the assault of Bliicher on Grossgérehen, and 
the cavalry attack of the old general during fhe night againet 
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Napoleon’s guards, might have shown the French that the Ger- 
mans had again become German. Onthat day, Napoleon had, for 
the first time, a glimmering consciousness that his “lucky star” 
was on the wane; but he forced a victory by his favourite maneuvre, 
ordering Drouot, his general of artillery, to bring eighty pieces of 
cannon to the most important point of the battle-ficld. In this 
first battle, the most noble character of Germany, Scharnhorst, 
was wounded, and died in consequence on the 28th of June, on his 
way to Vienna, at Prague. Gneisenau succeeded him as chief of 
Bliicher’s general staff. The allies now effected their unmolested 
retreat behind the Elbe to a strong position near Bautzen (Budis- 
sin.) Ifere the second battle followed, on the 20th and 2] st of May, 
which Napoleon again won; but this time also the allies quietly 
retreated to Silesia. Were Marshal Duroc, Napoleon’s favourite, 
fell by his side. The war had become quite different from what 
Napoleon on former occasions had found it in Germany. He no 
longer made any prisoners, nor did he capture any cannon. Baron 
Fain says in his manuscript of 1818: ‘Great victories without 
trophies! All the villages before us set on fire, and by their 
conflagration barring our way. The best generals, like Duroc, 
killed, as it were, by spent balls. ‘What a war! we shall all 
perish in it!’ is heard from many; for the iron hearts of the 
warriors of France are become rusty.” 

Duroc, a friend of Napoleon's youth, was killed on the 22d by 
Napoleon’s side, when the latter had himself taken the command 
of the vanguard, and attacked the rear of the allies. By this 
death, Napoleon was so much affected, that he was not able to give 
any orders on that day; and therefore put off everything until 
the next morning. The army of the allies retreated behind the 
fortress of Schweidnitz, sideways towards the Riesengebirge, to be 
near the Bohemian frontier, in order to negotiate with Austria; 
Count Stadion being, as Austrian commissioner, in the camp of the 
allies. Napoleon offering a truce, it was concluded for six weeks, 
on the 4th of dine, at Pliswitz, near Striegau; and afterwards at 
Poischwitz, near Jauer, prolonged to the 10th of August. On 
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the 17th of August, the anniversary of the death of the great 
Frederic, hostilities were to begin again. The French, in the 
meanwhile, evacuated Breslau. 

The fate of Europe now rested in the hands of Austria. Napo- 
leon offered to the Emperor Francis, his father-in-law, Silesia and 
Illyria; Russia was to receive the whole of Poland; the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine was to be extended to the Oder; only 
Prussia, the hateful Prussia, was to be sacrificed. Napoleon had 
expressly stated this to the Austrian Cabinet as early as the 
beginning of April. Austria, however, took a different part. 
Dropping the jealousy against Prussia, she decided for the cause 
of Germany. A congress of peace, under the mediation of Aus- 
tria, assembling at Prague; Napoleon, in his head-quarters at 

» Dresden, impatiently waited for its result. At last, on the 15th of 
August, Count Narbonne, his commissioner, returned from Prague. 
Napoleon discussed with him, and with his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the conditions which Austria offered. The Cabinet of 
Vienna demanded the cession of Poland, which was again to be 
divided among the three northern powers, and the deliverance of 
Germany, with the Rhine for its boundary. Austria afterwards 
expressly stated, in the manifesto by which she declared war 
to France: “The Emperor deemed the re-establishment of the 
Prussian power to be the first step towards the restoration of the 
political system of Europe; the danger of Prussia he considered 
entirely as his own.” 

Napoleon was seen, with his two ministers, walking to and fro 
with great strides on the lawn before the palace Marcolini, at 
which he was then quartered. Le appeared absorbed in thought, 
as he was promenading between the two others, with his hands 
crossed on his back. Suddenly he stopped, and violently moved 
his hand, as if he were flinging from him the offered articles of 
peace. He then, with eyes glistening like fire, passed through 
the Hall of the Marshals, entered his carriage, and drove into 
Lusatia, in the direction of Silesia. 

The accession of Austria increased the power % the enemies 
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of Napoleon by 200,000 men. The Emperor Francis had left 
Vienna in the beginning of June, and betaken himself to Gitschin, 
in Bohemia, the former residence of Wallenstein, where he was 
nearer his allies; Alexander had his head-quarters at the Stolberg 
Palace, Peterswaldau, near Reichenbach, in Silesia; that of Frederic 
William was at Neudorf. The Austrian Field-Marshal, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, was appointed commander-in-chief of all the 
allied troops. These were divided into three corps d’armée. Prince 
Schwartzenberg took the command of the main body of the Bohe- 
mian army of 237,000 men. They were most of them Austrians: 
the corps of Lichtenstein, Colloredo, Klenau, Bianchi, Langenau, 
Radetzky, Hardegg, Mesko. To these were added, 80,000 Prus- 
sians and Russians; the Prussian corps of Kleist, Ziethen, and 
Prince Augustus of Prussia; and the Russian divisions of Witt- 4 
gensteifi, Barclay de Tolly, Miloradowitsch, Ostermann, Yermoloff, 
and Knorring, and also the Russian guards under the Grand 
Duke Constantine. Besides these, there were employed, at the 
head-quarters of Schwartzenberg, in the wake of which the three 
monarchs followed, Moreau, Jomini, Wolkonsky, Neworowsky, 
Toll, Lanskoy, the Russian secretary of state Nessclrode, and the 
English ambassador Lord Cathcart. The command of the second 
or Silesian army was given to Bliicher; it consisted of 95,000 men, 
the Prussian corps of York, and the Russians under Sacken, Lan- 
geron, and St. Priest. The third, the northern army, of 150,000 
men, was commanded by the Crown Prince of Sweden, Berna- 
dotte. To the latter division belonged 21,000 Swedes; the Prus- 
sian corps of Biilow and Tauentzien; the Russian of Winzin- 
gerode; and that of the Hanoverian general, Count Wallmoden, 
who had under him 25,000 men—Hanoverians, English, Mecklen- 
burghers, and Russians, the Russo-German legion, and Liitzow’s 
free corps. The plan of operations, agreed upon as early as on 
the 12th of July, at Trachenberg in Silesia was to the effect 
that, as soon as Napoleon broke forth against one of the three 
armies of thagallies, the two others should attack him in the rear 
and the flanks. 
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During the month of August 1813, when war broke out again, 
northern Germany was visited by continual rain and rough wea- 
ther, just as it had been in the times of Varus and Arminius before 
the battle in the Tentoburg forest. The French suffered from the 
rain, as they had in Russia from snow and ice. They stuck in 
the mud, or were drowned in the oymllen rivers; and as, owing to 
the damp, the guns did not go off,%he battles had to be fought 
with the bayonet and the butt-ends of the guns. 

Napoleon, in setting out for Silesia, had intended first to destroy, 
in a pitched battle, the Silesian army under Bliicher. But the 
latter, following up the preconcerted plan of, the allies, evaded 
him; and as, after several encounters between the 18th and 23d 
of August, he had satisfied himself that the main of the French 
army was opposed to him, he retreated from his position near 
Léwenberg, on the Bober, beyond the little river Katzb&ch, near 
Jauer. Inthe meanwhile, the Bohemian army under Schwart- 
zenberg having burst across the I:rzgebirge into Saxony, and 
advanced againat Dresden, Napoleon was obliged to give up the 
attack against Bliicher; and leaving Macdonald with 80,000 men 
behind in Silesia, went, on the 23d of August, back to the Elbe. 
No sooner had Bliicher been apprized of this change, than he 
advanced again. Macdonald crossed the Katzbach near Jauer. 
Bliicher let him come on quite unopposed, intending to throw 
him back, after having defeated him, into the same mountain 
passes, which were not disputed now. Macdonald having crossed, 
Bliicher called out: “ Well, my lads, now I have got as many 
Frenchmen over as I want; forward!” It was on the 26th of 
August, at two o'clock in the afternoon. <A heavy pelting rain 
was pouring down, the ground was partly swamped and partly 
convorted into a quagmire, the rivers and torrents gushed roaring 
from the hills, and the whole country was enveloped in a thick 
fog. In this weather, the battle engaged on all sides. Blticher, 
watching the right moment, drew his sword, and led in person a 
cavalry attack on Macdonald’s flank. This onget decided the 
battle; the marshal was forced from the steep ants into the over- 
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flowing waters of the Katzbach and the Neisse, the bridges of 
which rivers had been carried away by the floods; the whole 
body of the French dispersed in wild flight; a square of French 
grenadiers was literally beaten down by the Prussians with the 
butt-ends of their guns, the corpses afterwards covering the ground 
in the shape of a pyramid. gBliicher captured one hundred and 
three pieces of cannon, and“fhade cightcen thousand prisoners. 
Macdonald had to report to his master: “ Sire, votre armée du 
Bobre n’existe plus!”’ Froin this battle of the Natzbach, Bliicher 
was called by his soldiers Marshal Vorwiirts (Forward). The 
king made him a field-marshal, and afterwards conferred upon 
him the title of Prince of Wahlstadt, from the field where this 
first important victory was won. By the battle of the Katzbach, 
Silesia was freed. 

Whilst one of the French generals was here conquered by the 
Prussians of the Silesian division, another was defeated by the 
Prussians of the northern army. Marshal Qudinot had been or- 
dered by Napoleon to march with eighty thousand men to Berlin, 
and to take it. De was met, on the 25d of August, by Frederic 
von Biilow, near Gross-Beeren, not more than about nine English 
miles south of Berlin. As here also the guns would not go 
off in the rain, the Pomeranian and Brandenburg Landwehr 
likewise used the butt-ends of their guns, The village was taken 
by Biilow; the French had to fly for their lives, and dispersed 
outside the village, all over the country, through the bushes and 
marshes, and the drearv heath.  Biilow captured twenty-six 
cannons, and made several thousand prisoners. QOudinot retreated 
over the Elbe to Torgau, and Berlin was saved. 

Less fortunate than fhe Prussians at the Katzbach and near 
Gross-Beeren, was the army of Bohemia under Schwartzenherg ; 
which, on the evening of the 25th of August, appeared with the 
Emperor Alexander and Frederic William before Dresden, where 
Napoleon, on his return from Silesia, arrived at nine o’clock on 
the morning of the 26th. In the afternoon, at four o'clock, at the 
same hour that they were fighting at the Katzbach, the battle 
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began. The allies had taken their position within the large semi- 
circle which the Elbe describes from Blasewitz to Priesnitz. The 
centre of their position were the heights of Riicknitz; on the 
right, the lines of the Russians and Prussians extended as far as 
Blasewitz; those of the Austrians, who formed the left wing, as 
far as Priesnitz. The head-quarters of the Emperor Alexander 
and of Schwartzenberg, were at Nithnitz; those of Frederic 
William, at Lockwitz. Six large columns of attack advanced 
against the fortified city, to batter and take by assault the French 
redoubts which were erected outside the gates. The hottest of 
the fight was between the so-called Great and the Moschinsky 
Gardens; before the latter of which, a battalion of Austrians 
under Colloredo carried a redoubt. The Prussians under Kleist 
advanced as far as the Dohna gate; but the young, and at last 
the old guard of Napoleon, repelled the Prussians as well as the 
Austrians, and the allies were driven back on all points to their 
positions on the hills. The principal loss, however, was sustained 
by the allies, only on the following day; when Murat, outflanking 
them on the road to Freiberg, made their extreme left wing, twelve 
thousand Austrians with their general, Mesko, prisoners. On the 
same day, the 27th, about noon, Moreau was killed by the side of 
Alexander, on the hill near Ricknitz. Schwartzenberg had to 
lead back his army over the mountain passes to Bohemia; he and 
Alexander took up their quarters for the night after the battle, 
at the village of Reichstadt, near the little town of Dippoldiswalde, 
in which the King of Prussia had found his. Schwartzenberg’s 
army now retreated amidst the greatest dangers, and was only 
saved from utter destruction by two fortunate accidents. One of 
these was the defeat of Vandamme, in the battle of Culm, on the 
30th cf August, by Frederic Henry Ferdinand Emile von Kleist; 
who on that day restored the name of his family, disgraced as it 
had been by his kinsman, the cowardly commandant of Magde- 
burg, to consideration and honour. Vandamme had, on the day 
previous to that of the battle of Dresden, received orders to ad- 


vanee on the Pirna road by Berggiessiibel, Peterswalde, and the 
2a 
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hills near Nollendorf, to cut off Schwartzenberg from Bohemia. 
The marshals-biton was promised him as a reward, if he suc- 
ceeded. He drove the right wing of the allies, under the Russian 
Count Ostermann, before him. Ifis head-quarters, on the 29th of 
August, were at the castle of Sonnenstein, near Pirna. On that 
morning, Ostermann took, at the entrance of the valley of Téplitz, 
a strong position near Culm; where, like a second Leonidas, he 
held out against Vandamme for a whole day. The safety of the 
allied army, the whole success of the campaign, and the very 
existence of the great alliance, depended on this position being 
maintained. Schwartzenberg was still at Altenberg with Alex- 
ander; Frederic William, attended by Mardenperg, had his head- 
quarters with the Emperor Francis and Metternich at Toplitz. 
As Francis retired to Laun, the King of Prussia went in person to 
the battle-field, animating the courage of his troops at the critical 
moment, when everyihing was at stake. Vandamme occupied 
the heights of Culm and Arbesau, his right flank being protected 
by the lofty mountain called the Gciersberg, from whence and 
from the mountain road of Nollendorf he expected Napoleon to 
come to his succour; as he was, with all his forces, pursuing the 
army of the allies. But on the 30th of August, whilst Vandamme 
was hotly engaged with Barclay de Tolly, whom Schwartzenberg 
had entrusted with the chief command; Kleist suddenly appeared 
in Vandamme’s rear. He had marched from Fiirstenwalde, north 
of the Geiersberg, by Streckenwalde, across the mountains upon 
Nollendorf. Colonel Charles William George Grolmann, chief 
of Kleist’s staff, had, whilst studying the history of the Seven 
Years’ War, imprinted on his memory all the detailed features of 
this road, which became of importance on the occasion of the 
discomfiture of Fink’s corps near Maxen; and now, at the 
lucky moment, he remembered what he had learned whilst at 
the military school. Vandamme, attacked on three sides, by 
Prussians, Austrians, and Russians, was obliged to surrender, 
with eight to ten thousand men, and eighty-one cannon. 

The other lucky accident which saved the allies during this 
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perilous march over the mountains, was the prostration of spirit 
which suddenly befell Napoleon, and which prevented his pursuing 
the enemy with the whole of his forces, as Vandamme had had a 
right to expect. It was his intention entirely to cut off their 
retreat; to effect which, he, on the 28th of August, the day 
after the battle, set out by the Pirna road. Then all at once, at 
Berggiessiibel,—it is said, in consequence of Macdonald’s despatch 
of the battle of Katzbach,—he was seized with vomiting; which 
made him imagine that he was poisoned. He lost eight precious 
hours in a wretched roadside inn in the midst of the forest, 
where, lying in a state of most violent perspiration, he allowed no 
one to approach him. He then returned to Dresden, and the 
guards, who had already started for Bohemia, received counter 
orders. The further pursuit was left to Murat, and to the 
Marshals Marmont, St. Cyr, and Victor. These commanders 
acted with much less energy than Vandamme, who, in his ad- 
vanced position, was thus left in the lurch. Had the guards of 
Napoleon, on the other hand, after having been sent from Dresden 
to follow Vandamme by way of Nollendorf, received no counter 
orders, they must have encountered Kleist on those very heights. 

Such sudden fluctuations from a state of the highest excitement 
to one of the deepest depression, had occurred several times before 
with Napoleon. A similar fit prevented him at Wagram from 
completely destroying the Austrians, the possibility of which the 
Bavarian general Wrede pointed out to him; and, at the Moscowa, 
the Russians, as Ney advised him. Such a state of depression 
also preceded afterwards the most decisive moment of his life— 
the resignation at Fontainebleau; where he gave up everything for 
lost, whereas he might still have retreated beyond the Loire. 

The capture of Vandamme was important, especially through 
the moral impression which it made on the army and on public 
opinion in Germany. Two other propitious events, which aided 
the cause of the allies, were—owing again to Prussian arms—the 
victories near Dennewitz, not far from Jiiterbock, gained on the 
6th of September by Biilow; who from it received the title Von 
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Dennewitz; and near Wartenburg, between Wittenberg and 
Torgau, on the 3d of October. The latter successful blow was 
struck against Bertrand by York, who from thence was styled 
York von Wartenburg. Biilow, at Dennewitz, defeated Ney, with 
only forty thousand against eighty thousand men, and captured 
eighty, cannon, besides making several thousand prisoners. Ney 
had been ordered to follow up Oudinot’s unsuccessful attempt of 
taking Berlin. The victory near Wartenburg was the day of 
honour for the Silesian landwehr. A consequence of this suc- 
cessful battle, and of Bliicher’s admirable passage over the Elbe 
near the same spot (October 3d), which gave Napoleon a very 
unpleasant surprise; was the junction of the Silesian with the 
northern army, whose commander, the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
had, until then, conducted the war in a very lukewarm manner, and 
who had now for very shaine to pass the Elbe, which he did, on 
the 4th of October, near Acken and near Dessau. The junction of 
the two armies was effected near Diiben, north of Leipzic. 

This movement of Bliicher led to the decisive crisis, which 
Schwartzenberg as wel] as Napoleon tried to delay. Raumer states 
in his reminiscences—without, however, giving his authority—that 
the king had, from Toplitz, sent three times to Gneisenau, at 
Bautzen, the order to march to the left, in order to join the great 
Bohemian army. Gneisenau had then written, in answer to the 
third injunction: ““ My head is at your Majesty’s disposal, but 
come we will not.” Blicher, indeed, marched to the right instead 
of to the left. The same conduct he repeated in February 1814, 
in France. 

Schwartzenberg crossed with the Bohemian army over the 
Erzgebirge, and, leaving Dresden to the right, marched'in the 
direction of Leipzic. His head-quarters were, on the 5th of October, 
at Marrienberg. Napoleon, on the other side, had to leave Dresden 
and the Elbe, in order not to be cut off in his rear from France. . 
With the fifty-eight thousand men composing his guard, he had 
ten times, and always unsuccessfuly, sallied forth from Dresden, 
the centre of his position: in the east, to Breslau and Silesia, 
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against old Blticher; in the north, against the Crown Prince of 
Sweden; inthe south, against Schwartzenberg and the great army 
of Bohemia. These marches and counter-marches had lasted for 
fifty days. He tarried too long at Dresden, just as he had done 
at Moscow. His supplies were already cut off; a great many of 
his men were killed or made prisoners; all the roads were unsafe; 
the free corps of Liitzow intercepted his couriers, and the letters 
which were found on them showed the doubtful temper of his 
army. According to an intercepted list, 208,000 men only 
remained of a host of 350,000. Jn addition to all these unfavour- 
able circumstances, the defection of the Bavarians under Wrede 
was to be hourly expeeted. Napoleon could not, therefore, hold 
out in Dresden any longer. Ile departed on the 7th of October, 
accompanied by the King of Saxony, leaving behind St. Cyr with 
30,000 men, because he still, as he always did, wished to keep 
all and everything. As governor of Torgau, Napoleon appointed 
the diplomatist Narbonne. “In this measure,” Gentz wrote to 
Rahel, “ his own people, as is evident from an intercepted letter, 
see signs of insanity. The French are at a very low ebb both 
morally and physically; Napoleon himself more and more proble- 
matical. Metternich sticks to it, that his present conduct is just 
as little to be accounted for as a pretty woman’s loving some ugly 
fellow. It is no use to speculate on it. It is so. God has 
stricken him. Le shall perish. People begin to believe that, 
without a miracle, he will no more be able to save his person.”’ 
Napoleon now marched against Diiben, where he hoped to meet 
Bliicher and to destroy him. But on his arrival, on the 10th of 
October, he was informed that Bliicher had already passed the 
Elbe. Napoleon, in the darkest of moods, had to pass four tedi- 
ous days at that small town, until his armies were collected about 
Leipzic, whither he was now obliged to retreat. During these 
days, he was seen sitting at a large table, absorbed in deep thought 
and idly printing large letters. On the 14th of October, he was 
at Leipzic; on the 15th, he arranged the order of battle. His 


army, of 180,000 men, was placed all round the town, at a dis- 
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tance of one league and a half; Bertrand’s corps alone being 
stationed near Lindenau, half a league from the town. The main 
force of the French was posted to the south-east of Leipzic, at 
Wachau, to oppose Schwartzenberg’s advancing army. Napo- 
leon’s head-quarters were, on the 15th, at Reudnitz, on the Dresden 
road, at the villa of M. Vetter, a merchant. 

Schwartzenberg had advanced by Marienberg, Chemnitz, and 
Borna. On the 14th, one of the grandest and most brilliant cavalry 
fights ever known in history, was sustained against the hosts of 
Murat, on the table-land between Licbertwolkwitz, and Wachau. 
On the 15th, Napoleon received the news of the junction of the 
Bavarians with Austria, in consequence of the treaty of Ried of the 
8th of October. On the evening of that same 15th, Schwartzen- 
berg, in his position south of Leipzic, threw up three large white 
rockets, as a signal previously agreed upon for the Silesian army 
of Bliicher on the north of that city. liicher, on his side, 
answered by four red rockets, which were to announce his arrival 
at Skeuditz. There were yet missing in the line of battle of 
the allies, the Crown Prince of Sweden, who as late aa on the 
14th was still at Céthen; in the east, the Iussian corps of Ben- 
nigsen; and in the south, the Austrian division under Jerome 
Colloredo, both of which were coming up from Bohemia. They 
did not arrive on the battle-field until the evening of the 17th. 
The united forces of the allies now amounted to 300,000 men. 
Schwartzenberg insisted upon having always twice the number 
of what Napoleon had, who, he said, was himself to be counted 
as 100,000 men. 

The morning of the 16th of October dawned: it was gloomy, 
and a freezing autumnal mist covered the country. Soon after 
nine o’clock, three cannon shots gave the signal; the clouds dis- 
persed, and the sky was bright again, and remained so the whole 
day. The thunder of artillery broke forth; from 800 to 1000 
cannon of the allies roaring against 600 of the French. The 
ground literally shook; at Leipzic the windows constantly rattled. 
The oldest soldiers had never heard such a terrific cannonade. 
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Napoleon was behind Wachau, which was the centre of his posi- 
tion; his red morocco camp chair, and his camp table covered 
with charts, being placed in the avenue north of that village. 
Schwartzenberg, on his side, directed the battle from the steeple 
at Gautsch. Alexander and Frederic William were on the hill 
behind Giildengossa. On that day, indeed, two battles were 
fought: the battle of Wachau, between Schwartzenberg and Na- 
poleon ; and that of Méckern, between Bliicher and Marmont—the 
former south, the latter north of Leipzic. The space between 
Schwartzenberg and Bliicher, the position cast of the town, was to 
have been occupied by the corps of the Crown Prince of Sweden 
and of Bennigsen, which had not yet arrived. 

Schwartzenberg caused the centre of Napoleon at Wachau to 
be attacked by Prince Eugene of Wiirtemberg; his right wing, 
under Klenau, carried the Kolmberg hill near Liebertwolk- 
witz ; and the left wing, under Kleist, took Markleeberg. The 
Trench line of battle retreated ; even Napoleon had to retire with 
his guards to the sheep farin of Meusdorf: but about noon he gave 
orders for a terrible attack, forming on the right and left of 
Wachau two strong columns of the elite of his infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery; which advanced with such an irresistible onset, 
that the centre of Schwartzenberg’s line of battle was thrown back 
behind its two wings, and all but cut off from them. Already 
in the afternoon, at three o’clock, Napoleon had sent the news of 
victory to the King of Saxony at Leipzic, to whom he wrote: ‘On 
se cassera le nez;"’ he also caused all the bells to be rung at Leipzic 
and all the surrounding villages, joyfully exclaiming: “Le monde 
tourne encore pour nous!’ In the meanwhile, Schwartzenberg 
succeeded in averting the danger, by causing the Austrian reserve, 
under the hereditary Prince of Homburg, to advance against the 
right column of Napoleon; thus restoring the connection of his 
centre with the left wing. The left column of the French, sup- 
ported by 150 cannon under General Drouot, Schwartzenberg 
himself dislodged from the village of Giildengossa, half of which it 
had already conquered. Here the French cuirassiers, under Murat, 
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had taken a battery of twenty-six pieces, and were within a hundred 
yards of the hill from which Alexander and Frederic William 
were watching the battle; only the muddy brook of Giildengossa 
lay between them. In this critical moment, Schwartzenberg, 
drawing his sword, placed himself at the head of Alexander's 
Guard Cossacks of the Don; the French were routed, and all the 
cannon, with the exception of two pieces, re-taken. A second 
attack of Murat against Giildengossa, in the evening at five 
o'clock, was likewise repulsed. In the evening, at seven, the two 
armies were nearly in the same positions which they had occupied 
in the morning ; but the advantage undeniably was on the side of 
Napoleon, who had stood his ground against the attack of Schwart- 
zenberg. On the right of Napoleon, Poniatowsky in Délitz, and 
Bertrand in Lindenau, had been as successful as himself; for 
Poniatowsky took the Austrian general Meerveldt prisoner, while 
Bertrand discomfited Giiilay, another Austrian general. Mceer- 
veldt was to have thrown back Poniatowsky from the Pleisse to 
Leipzic, and Giiilay to have supported him; whereby Napoleon’s 
retreat to the Saale would have been cut off. 

Whilst, south and west of Leipzic, the Austrians fought, near 
Lindenau and Délitz unfortunately, and near Wachau without 
any result; the Prussians under Blicher gained so much the 
more brilliant a victory. Bliicher came with the Prussian corps 
of York, and the Russians of Langeron and Sacken from Ilalle, 
arriving on the ground soon after mid-day. At the very time 
when Napoleon had the bells rung at Leipzic for his victory, 
Marshal Marmont was dislodged from Méckern. The coniest 
was very bloody. Three times the burning village, where fifty 
French cannon were planted, was taken by York, and three times 
lost again: at length the brigade of Horn, the last of the reserve, 
contrived to take the batteries on the left of that village with the 
bayonet, and some powder waggons of the French exploded : still 
the battalions of the guard marines resisted; but the Brandenburg 
husears got in their rear, and destroyed them. The French were 
driven over the Parthe, to the very walls of Leipzic, and sixty- 
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four cannon were taken. On this day, York justified the awfully 
responsible step which he had taken at the convention of Tau- 
roggen; the victory near Méckern was decisive for the whole 
battle of Leipzic. Bliicher’s quarters for that night were at Gross- 
Wideritzsch ; those of Marmont, at Schénfeldt. Napoleon passed 
the night on the battle-field, in his tent hung with blue, in one 
of the dry ponds near Meusdorf, in the vicinity of Wachau. 
There he received ‘General Meerveldt, and made Poniatowsky 
a marshal; the last of the Grand Empire. Alexander passed 
the night with Schwartzenberg at Rétha; Frederic William at 
Borna. 

The 17th of October was Sunday; on which Napoleon unac- 
countably remained inactive, allowing the reinforcement of the 
allies to arrive. He sent the captive General Meerveldt to the 
Emperor Francis, his father-in-law, with proposals for a negotia- 
tion. This general had three times proved his skill as a diplo- 
matical agent. He had brought about the truce of Leoben; he 
had carried the draught of the peace of Campo Formio to Vienna; 
and in the night after the battle of Austerlitz, handed to Napoleon 
the little note, written in pencil, which contained the first offers for 
an armistice from the Austrian and Russian Emperors. The 
Emperor Francis, however, would not enter this time on the pro- 
posals of peace offered through Meerveldt. 

On the 18th of October, the large circle round Napoleon was 
closed; which left him only one narrow outlet for his retreat to the 
Saale by Weissenfels. Bliicher had been joined by the Crown 
Prince of Sweden; who, on the evening of the 17th, reached Breit- 
enfeld. Between these joint armies north of the town, and the 
Bohemian one of Schwartzenberg, which was south of Leipzic, 
Bennigsen had entered Naunhof on the east; thus forming the 
connecting link between the divisions. The attack was made 
from all the three points of that line of battle: from the north, 
across the Parthe, against Ney and Marmont; from the east, 
through Holzhausen, against Macdonald; and from the south, 
against Napoleon himself. Napoleon had withdrawn his lines from 
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Wachau and Liebertwolkwitz to Probstheyde, making the latter 
village the centre of his position, Here twenty thousand of his 
guards, under the command of Murat, were stationed. The right 
wing, under Poniatowsky, was still leaning on the Pleisse; Napo- 
leon himself was staying near the road leading from Poniatowsky’s 
position to the village of Probstheyde, on a hill close to Qfandt’s 
Dutch tobacco mill, before the Grimma gate. At two o'clock in 
the morning, he had mounted his horse near the ponds of Meus- 
dorf, had ridden over the field of battle, and visited Marshal Ney 
at Reudnitz, and Bertrand at Lindenau. About eight o’clock, he 
was again at Stétteritz, and breakfasted at one of the numerous 
villas of that neighbourhood. 

The battle began at cight o'clock precisely. The night had 
been dark and rainy; the day was bright and warm. On the left 
wing of the allies, the Prince of Hesse-Homburg took the village 
of Dolitz, an attack on which had in vain been made on the 16th. 
The hottest fight was in the centre of the French lines near 
Probstheyde, as Napoleon’s safety depended on this village being 
maintained. Wittgenstein and Kleist marched against this key 
of the position of the French, which was covered by a great num- 
ber of field-works. In the afternoon, at two o'clock, the Prussians 
under Prince Augu‘tus and Pirch took the village, but were not 
able to maintain themselves in it. Napoleon hurried to the spot, 
and had again one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon planted on 
the parapets. The bloodshed on this spot was so awful, that the 
troops of the allies were no longer able to climb over the heaps of 
dead. Half the Prussian guards inet their death there. The three 
monarchs theinselves, who were staying on a hill near Meusdorf, 
on the left of the road from Borna to Leipzic, gave, in the after- 
noon at half- past four o'clock, the order to stop the assault on the 
village. From all points of the battle-field, except Probstheyde, 
victorious news had reached Schwartzenberg. 

On the right of that general, east of the town, Bennigsen with 
his Russiana, and with the Austrian division of Klenau and the 
Prussian corps of Ziethen, was fighting against Macdonald. The 
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Austrians and Russians took Holzhausen; the Prussians, Zuckel- 
hausen; and Marshal Macdonald was pushed back to Stétteritz, 
near Probstheyde. 

The Silesian army under Bliicher, united with the northern army 
under the Crown Prince of Sweden, again fought the most success- 
fully of all. The two commanders had, until then, differed about the 
plan of operations; but had come to an agreement in the morning, at 
Breitenfeld, the crown prince’s head-quarters. The prince wished 
to spare his Swedes, because he wanted them for the war against 
the ally of France, Denmark, from which he intended to wrest 
Norway. He asked Bhicher to lect him have 30,000 men, to share 
in the battle, and to make a vigorous onset against Ney. Bliicher 
consented; but placed himsclf under the command of the crown 
prince, in order to lead his own troops in person. The crown 
prince intending to cross the Parthe by the bridge of Taucha, 
which was a very circuitous march; Bliicher sent him word that 
he would expect him near Abtnaundorf, and immediately crossed 
the Parthe, together with Langeron’s Russians, much nearer 
Leipzic, at Mockan; although, in taking this road, the infantry 
had to ford the river up to their waists in the water. The French 
retreated before Bliicher to Schénfeld; during the pursuit, two 
Saxon regiments, one of hussars and one of lancers, went over to 
the allies. About mid-day, the crown prince had reached Taucha, 
and now advanced between Bliicher and Bennigsen, the former 
being on his right, and the latter on his left; so that now the 
circle of attack, extending from the Parthe to the Elster, was 
complete. Schénfeld having been taken by Langeron in the 
evening, between five and six, after a four hours’ fight, Mar- 
mont retreated to Reudnitz, close before the gates of Leipzic. 
The crown prince had, in the meanwhile, encountered’ Ney near 
Paunsdorf, on the Dresden road. At three in the afternoon, 
Biilow took the village. About four o'clock, some more Saxon 
troops and two Wiirtemberg cavalry regiments, under General 
Count Normann, leaving the French line of battle, between 
Paunsdorf and Sellerhausen, went over to the allies. This was 
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the crisis. Napoleon had now to fight only for his retreat. On 
hearing the news of the defection of the Saxons and Wiirtem- 
bergers, he galloped to the tobacco mill at Reudnitz, and sent, in 
order to fill the gap, the whole of his mounted guards, under 
Nansouty, with a strong force of artillery, by Molkau, into the 
flank and the rear of the northern army of the crown prince, which 
Biilow was leading on against the French lines. But the Austrian 
General Bubna, who with his division stood near Stétteritz, im- 
mediately changed his front, and faced the French. At the 
saine time, the Englishman Bogue, who was with the crown 
prince, loaded the cannon of the Saxons with Congreve rockets ; 
which he fired against the mounted French guards and the squares 
of Nev’s infantry. Seven of these instruments of destruction 
exploding within the squares, the French, burning like torches, 
ran madly about: the squares dispersed, and the Russian cavalry 
destroyed their broken ranks. Biilow now advanced further and 
further on the Dresden road towards Leipzic, taking Sellerhausen 
whilst on his way; and the French were driven back to Volk- 
marsdorf, close under the gates of Leipzic. 

On the evening of this hot dav, the semicircle of Napoleon’s army 
round Leipzic was reduced to a fecble triangle, the apex of which 
was at Probsthevde, on the Grimma road; one side, on the right, 
running parallel with the Borna road to Connewitz, on the Pleicse, 
and the other, on the left, along the Dresden road by Stétteritz to 
Volkmarsdorf. If, on the 18th of October, one of the sides of this 
triangle had been forced, and Leipzie ‘aken, Napoleon himself had 
been lost. 

Ever since the morning, at ten o’clock, General Bertrand had 
marched off from Lindenau, retreating by the Weissenfels road in 
the direction of the Saale. He was followed by the train and the 
artillery, the administrative officers of the army, the ordonna- 
teurs en chef, the employés of the commissariat, and other blood- 
suckers of all and every sort. All these unwelcome guests now 
left, never to return any more. The seven years’ rule of France 
in Germany was at anend. Just seven years before, on the 18th 
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of October 1806, a few days after the battle of Jena, the first 
French under Davoust had entered Leipziec. 

On the evening of the 18th, Napoleon, overcome by the toils 
of the day, sat down on the spot where he had stationed him- 
self in the morning. He had a camp-fire lit; and as his field- 
baggage was already sent in advance, a wooden stool and a small 
table were brought to him from a neighbouring summer-house. 
Berthier dictated to the adjutants the orders for retreating. All 
round the field, the camp-fires of the French, and, close before 
them, those of the allies were burning. After dozing for about 
a quarter of an hour, Napoleon rose, looked about him in astonish- 
ment, and then rode into Leipzic; where he arrived about nine, 
and where he slept, for the last time, at the Hotel de Prusse, before 
the Peter’s gate. 

As the moon rose after midnight, the whole of the French army 
began to retreat by the Rannstiidt causeway and Lindenau, in the 
direction of the Saale, the guards leading the van. At nine 
o'clock in the morning of the 19th, Napoleon once more rode 
into the town, to pay a farewell visit to the King of Saxony; after 
which he prepared to leave Leipzic. Intending to ride with 
Murat through the Rannstiadt gate to Lindenau, where the old 
guard was waiting for him, he proceeded from Thomi-house, 
where the King of Saxony was staying, through the market- 
place to the Hainstrasse, to reach the gate. Dut he was stopped 
by the flying army-train; and neither the dread of his anger, nor 
the sabre-cuts of his companions, were able to open a way for him. 
Thus he was obliged to return, and, by a long roundabout, to ride to 
the outer Rannstiidt gate. Here Langeron’s Russian sharpshooters 
(riflemen) of the Silesian army, had already come in sight, hav- 
ing advanced through the Rosenthal (dale of roses): Bliicher was 
everywhere close on the heels of Napoleon. The latter remained, 
as always, cool and collected in appearance; yet he was often seen 
to use the smelling-bottle. No sooner had he, near the so-called 
Funkenburg, passed the bridge over the Elster, than it blew up 
behind him; thus being safe, he remained at Lindenau until three 
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in the afternoon. Several writers, among others the Russian 
General Danielewsky Machailowsky, in his Memoirs of the Cam- 
paign of 1813, have expressed the opinion, that Napoleon had 
the bridge blown up only for the sake of his own personal safety. 
. Yet there is an official statement communicated in the third volume 
of the “Spectateur Militaire,” that the order, issued by Napoleon 
on the 18th, was indeed not to blow up the bridge until the 
whole army would be in safety. The guard-post at the bridge 
was under the command of Licutenant-Colonel Montfort. This 
officer went, about noon, to Berthier, at Lindenau, to ascertain 
which part of the army was to bring up the rear. Ie left behind 
a corporal, with three sappers, ordering them not to blow up the 
bridge until the approach of the enemy, and only by the order 
of a field-officer. In the meanwhile, Langeron’s sharpshooters 
came in sight, whom there was no one at hand to oppose. The 
corporal, therefore, thinking the moment come, had the mine set 
fire to. By this means, 10,000 men were cut off from their 
retreat, among them Marshals Macdonald and Prince Poniatowsky. 
Both had retreated to the Pleissenburg, from whence they tried 
to make good their way to Lindenau. Macdonald owed his escape 
to his excellent horse, which safely bore him through the Pleisse 
and the Elster. Poniatowsky, with his suite and some Polish 
cuirassiers, cut his way through the Russians, who were in pursuit 
of him. Twice wounded, he got safely over the Pleisse; but, 
losing his horse there, mounted another. He now rode through 
the gardens between the Pleisse and the Elster, without being 
able to find a bridge over the latter river. Descrying here the 
Russian riflemen, he attempted, on the spot where a monument 
was afterwards erected to him, to leap over the swollen, muddy 
river; but his horse turning over with him in the water, he, 
wounded as he was, had not the strength to right the struggling 
animal; and thus horse and rider sank to rise no more. Not until 
five days after, on the 24th of October, was his corpse found. A 
prophecy is said to have foretold at his birth, that he would come 
to death by a “magpie,” the German word for which is “‘ Elster.” 
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Whilst this happened west of the town, in the direction of 
Lindenau; the allied armies were advancing against the three 
eastern gates of the town, after having made themselves masters 
of the obstinately defended outworks and suburbs. The contest 
was here once more renewed with intense fury; of ten thousand 
men, who were fighting against the same number of the allies, 
five thousand were killed or wounded. The Prussian troops of 
Bilow’s corps, who were marching from Schonfeld and Reudnitz 
to the eastern Grimma gate, were the first who, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Schénfeld turnpike, forced their way into the town. 
At half-past twelve, the bugles of the Pomeranian Rifles resounded 
through the streets of Leipzic. Soon after, the Prince of Hesse- 
Homburg, at the head of the East Prussian Landwehr, supported 
by Swedes and Russians, took the outer Grimma gate. After 
a hot contest, the French battery at the inner Grimma gate was 
overpowered, and the northern army made its entrance. The liber- 
ators were received with cheers: from every window ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs; women and young girls came down, in the 
midst of the shower of balls, to offer the refreshment of wine and 
spirits to the welcome conquerors. Yet the French were still 
defending themselves with the greatest bravery from street to 
street. At the national school, they had to be driven from story 
to story, and from room to room: the last were thrown from the 
windows into the street. 

At the same time with the northern army, the corps of Bennig- 
gen, on its left, had advanced by Stotteritz towards the Grimma gate. 
Klassig, a volunteer and a native of Leipzic, pointed out the most 
convenient places by which to move forward. Bennigsen’s men 
partly entered by the Grimma, and partly by the Peter’s gate. 
Bennigsen then ordered a battalion for the protection of the King 
of Saxony, after having caused the soldiers of the Saxon guard- 
post in the market-place to lay down their arms. 

The main army of Schwartzenberg, with the monarchs, advanced 
by Probstheyde. Near the place where Napoleon had, on the 
day before, taken his position, the three allied monarchs entered, 
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to treat with the delegates of the King of Saxony, 6f the magis- 
trates of Leipzic, and of Marshal Macdonald. In consequence 
of this conference, it was determined to spare the city a general 
assault, and to be content with merely forcing the gates. The 
columns of attack, thereupon, began to march against the Peter’s 
gate, on the south side of Leipzic. They were headed by Witt- 
genstein’s corps. When the latter passed, with drums beating 
and colours flying, Alexander rode up to every battalion, and 
made his soldiers give him the solemn promise, that they would 
show themselves magnanimous towards the conquered, and not be 
burdensome to the inhabitants of Leipzic, who had been so sadly 
oppressed already. After Wittgenstcin’s corps, marched the Prus- 
sians of Kleist. The enemy at the Peter’s gate being attacked 
in the rear by Bennigsen, that gate also was soon in the hands of 
the allies. 

Somewhat later, the Silesian army, under Bliicher, marched by 
Pfaffendorf through the northern, the Halle gate, into Leipzic. 
Pfaffendorf, and the Halle suburb, as being nearest the French 
line of retreat, were defended with the utmost obstinacy. It was 
only when the Prussians of the north army, under Biilow, had 
entered, and the French were threatened in the rear, that the 
latter gave up their positions, and fled in the direction of Lindenau. 

It was one o clock, and the contest was still continuing at the 
Halle and Rannstidt gates, when the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia made their entrance by the Grimma gate. 
Before them, the Crown Prince of Sweden had ridden in through 
the same gate. Somewhat later, the Emperor Francis arrived. 
The divisions of the allies within the town lined the streeta, and 
their bands struck up. The Irench troops also, and those of the 
Rhenish Confederation who had been taken prisoners, saluted the 
conquerors with drums beating and military music. The captured 
artillery, three hundred and fifty cannon, which were drawn up 
before the Peter's gate, fired the feu de joie! With the music 
and the roar of the cannon, the joyful demonstrations of the in- 
habitants of the town mingled; who, from every window, and even 
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from the roofs of the houses, cheered every battalion as it passed. 
In the market-place, near the house where the King of Saxony 
was staying, the Crown Prince of Sweden came to meet the two 
monarchs. He had had a long and friendly conversation with the 
unfortunate King Frederic Augustus, on whom he impressed the 
estrangement in which his conduct had placed him with regard 
to the allied princes; at the same time offering his best services to 
smooth matters. Whilst Alexander was alighting from his horse, 
and exchanging in the streets some words with the Crown Prince, 
Frederic Augustus remained standing in the doorway of the 
house. Alexander took no notice of him. The king then sent 
a request for a personal interview, but received no answer; and 
some hours later, the privy councillor Von Anstetten brought to 
him word from the Russian Emperor, that he considered him as 
his prisoner. 

In the market-place, the allied monarchs and generals em- 
braced, and thanked God for the victory. In the meanwhile, 
Bliicher advanced from the Halle gate. The Emperor Alexander 
went to meet him, and led him to Frederic William; to whom he 
introduced him as the “ Liberator of Germany.” Frederic William, 
who was greatly affected, expressed his warmest thanks to his 
faithful and heroic general. 

The troops had to bivouac round the conquered town. The 
Prussian and Russian guards formed the garrison of Leipzic. On 
the very day of the victory, the three monarchs reviewed their 
troops, whose faces were still black with the smoke of the powder. 
A long procession moved from the town, headed by a division of 
the Hungarian noble guards, with their uniforms covered from 
head to foot with such a profusion of silver lace, that the colour 
of the cloth was scarcely discernible; after them the three 
monarchs—Alexander on the right, Francis in the middle, and 
Frederic William on the left; then the younger princes of the 
different houses, with the Crown Princes of Sweden and Prussia, 
and the Grand Duke Constantine at their head; then the command- 
ing generals, among whom Blitcher and Schwartzenberg were 
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particularly distinguished ; and then, a great number of generals 
of divisions and brigades, with their aid-de-camps ; the rear being 
brought up by a division of the Prussian Life Guards, who had 
done wonders near Probstheyde, and who came direct from the 
battle-field to the parade; and of the Russian Cossacks of the 
Don, who, being themselves of gigantic stature, were perched on 
very high saddles; so that, according to eye-witnesses, they looked 
like Napoleon’s cavalry in Egypt, who were mounted on drome- 
daries. 

The three monarchs rode through the lines of the troops; as 
they arrived at every battalion, the drums beat and the bands 
played, and most enthusiastic cheers were given for the rulers and 
commanders. The Emperor Francis was mounted on a fine horse, 
which, however, went very quietly ; the monarch also sat on it 
quite indolently, and almost listless, seeming wearied by the long 
pompous procession. He wore a plain grey coat over his white 
uniform, with red pantaloons and gold-laced hat. The handsome 
and chivalrous Alexander rode a magnificent dark-brown English 
charger ; the horse prancing, whilst the rider was affably bowing 
to the right and left. King Frederic William, always an excel- 
lent horseman, sat with right royal deportment on his light-brown 
horse, which was walking proudly, and with a firm step, as if con- 
scious that it carried a king: a winning cheerfulness was on that 
day blended with the usually grave expression of the monarch’s 
face ; on which, at the same time, gleamed the excitement of joy, 
at the thought that his Prussians had done the chief work towards 
gaining the victory. 

Yet the victory had cost a great sacrifice. Even on the seventh 
day after the battle, Dr. Reil, whose report is given by Droysen 
in his Life of York, found 20,000 wounded, of all nations. “ They 
were brought in like calves, huddled together on hand-barrows,” 
and lay “packed like herrings in a barrel, in close cellars, in 
schools with not one window-pane left whole, and in cold vaulted 
churches ; not one burgher-house being given up as an hospital 
for the common soldier. Lockjaw in every corner, besides hunger, 
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a stifling atmosphere, and effinvia of the most noisome description; 
shingles used as splinters for setting the broken bones; amputa- 
tions performed with blunt knives: the wildest imagination is 
‘unable to conceive misery in a more appalling form than was wit- 
nessed in those days at Leipzic.”’ 

The Emperor Francis, after parade, returned to his court at 
Rétha; Alexander and Frederic William passed the night in the 
town, ite former at the house of Dr. Hillich. 

. After a stay of a few days at Leipzic, the king went to Berlin, 
to offer his thanksgivings to God on the anniversary of the day 
on which, seven years before, the French first entered Berlin; and 
on the 24th of October, he was, with all the people, kneeling in 
the cathedral. From Berlin he went to Breslau; and on the 8th 
of November, rejoined the army at the head-quarters, in Frankfort 
on the Maine. 

The pursuit of Napoleon was energetically pressed by the allies ; 
Bliicher here also being most active in the chase. He repeated 
over and over again, “If I get Bonaparte, I shall have him 
whipped at the cart’s tail.” Even on the night of the 18th, he 
had sent York’s division to Halle, there to await the French on 
their retreat. But Napoleon crossed, on the 20th of October, the 
Saale, near Weissenfels; and finding the pass of Césen, near Naum- 
burg, occupied by the allics, he marched to the right to Freiburg 
on the Unstrut, from thence to reach Erfurt by cross roads. At 
Weissenfels, and still more signally at Freiburg, the scenes of the 
Beresina were repeated. The French themselves called out: 
“Voila cet homme, de la méme manicre qu'il est sorti de la Rus- 
sie!’ Discipline was gone. Aris, cannon, and powder-waggons, 
were strewed over the high-road and the fields in all directions. 
At Weissenfels, Napoleon took up his quarters, on the 20th, im 
the small summer-house of a vineyard belonging to the burge- 
master. The agony of his mind was great; he felt unable to meet 
the gloomy, reproachful glance of his soldiers. Elis heart, other- 
wise so harsh, was melting. At Freiburg he only rested a short 
while. Erfurt he reached on the 23d; and, after having reugained 
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here two days, he pushed on by the Hanau road, to reach Mentz. 
Finding that the pass of Werthheim, near Gelnhausen, had not 
been occupied by the Bavarians under Wrede, he called out in 
great glee: “‘ The road is free, there is no obstacle to our crossing 
the Rhine!’ On the 30th and 31st of October, he cut, near Hanau, 
his way through Wrede’s army; on the 9th of Nevember, he was 
in Paris. Of 300,000 men, he brought back over the Rhine no 
more than 70,000. 

Bavaria having gone over to the allies in the treaty of Ried, on 
the 8th of October, the Confederation of the Rhine was dissolved. 
On the 2d of November, Wiirtemberg likewise joined the alliance. 
Also Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, separated from France. 

The head-quarters of the allied monarchs remained, until the 
end of the year, at Frankfort on the Maine. Here Napoleon was 
once more offered the boundary of the Rhine. Metternich gave 
him to understand, how very unpleasant it was “to carry on a 
war with Bashkirs and Cossacks for allies.’”’? Prussia, on the other 
hand, advocated that Napoleon should not be spared, and that not 
he alone, but France also, ought to be humbled. This was at least 
the opinion of the more energetic Prussian statesmen ; of the army, 
especially the Silesian division; and of Bliicher. Napoleon al- 
lowed the favourable moment to pass away; the only thing that 
he did, was his appointing, with a view to gain over Austria, as 
his Minister of Foreign Affairs, a man who had gained the confi- 
dence of Metternich,—Caulaincourt,—and a congress of peace at 
Chatillon on the Seine was appointed. 

In the meanwhile, however, the war went on as before. In a 
council of war, attended, besides the two emperors and Frederic 
William, by the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg, Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, Count Barclay de Tolly, Count Pozzo di Borgo, Field- 
Marshal Bliicher, and Count Wrede; a winter campaign, for the 
immediate pursuit of Napoleon into France, was resolved upon. 
It was determined to advance by the shortest roads to Paris, 
across the steel belt which girds France in the shape of a line of 
seventy-three strong places from Dunkirk tothe Alps. The allied 
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armies marched in three bodies: in the south, near Basle, across 
Switzerland, Prince Schwartgenberg, with the main army, which 
again was followed by the monarchs; through the Netherlands, 
the northern army, under Biilow, who had separated, at Gottingen, 
from the Crown Prince of Sweden, as the latter was going, to 
invade Holstein and Denmark; and lastly, in the middle, the 
Silesian army, under Bliicher. Schwartzenberg was, in the first 
place, to put himself in connection, through southern France, with 
Italy; and, on the other hand, with the Spaniards and English, 
who had crossed the Pyrenees: afterwards, he was, in the plains 
of Champaigne, to rejoin Bliicher’s army; which, on its side, was 
to keep open a communication with Diilow’s army in the Nether- 
lands. The whole armed force amounted to a million, half of 
which entered into the campaign. Yet the allies, as it were from 
a certain dread, hesitated for two months to cross the French 
frontier. 

Again the principal hero of the war in France was Bliicher. 
With an energetic proclamation to his old troops, and with hearty 
greetings to those newly levied who were following, he, at the 
conclusion of the year 1813, took leave of the German soil, pass- 
ing the Rhine on New Year’s eve, near Coblentz and Mannheim. 
Arriving on French ground, it was hia first care to push on for 
the capital. He made himself master of Lorraine, and stood, on 
the 19th of January, with Schwartzenberg, on the plains of 
Champaigne. Napoleon set out, on the 23d of that month, from 
Paris to the scene of war. On the 25th, he arrived at Chalons on 
the ‘Marne, where the centre of his army was. The French, 
amounting to 60,000 men, were opposed by 200,000 of the allied 
troops. It was Bliicher's plan quickly to advance on Chélons, in 
order to draw upon himself the whole force of Napoleon ; and then 
to lure it to the left, towards the main army of Schwartzenberg. 
In this way, and in no other, he hoped to force the Austrian 
general-in-chief actively to co-operate with him. Sehwartzenberg 
was just ane reverse of Bliicher, as cautious and slow as ‘ Marshal 
Forward” was quick and impetuous. The principal anxiety of 
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the Austrian policy was for Italy. Before positive news arrived 
of the conquest of this latter country, every attempt was in vain 
to hurry the Austrian general—who was but acting in the interest 
of his cabinet—to the attack of Paris. Austria, whose emperor 
was the father of Napoleon’s wife and grandfather of, the King of 
Rome, had also a very strong motive not to allow matters to be 
pushed to extremities. He tried to keep Napoleon upright, in 
order to maintain a counterbalance to Russia's increasing influence; 
and, in fine, Austria possibly felt uneasy at Prussia’s popularity, 
which more and more gained ground in Giermany. 

Bliicher encountered Napoleon on French ground, for the first 
time, on the Ist and 2d of February; at Brienne, a fortified place, 
where the latter had received his military education. Blicher 
was fortunate enough to win the battle,—it is true, with 80,000 
against 36,000 men,—Napoleon losing 6000 men and seventy- 
‘three pieces of cannon; and, what was even of higher importance, 
forfeiting more and more the prestige of invincibility, which had 
raised him so high in the opinion of the French people. Alex- 
ander, fully appreciating the effect of the successful issue of the 
first battle in France, embraced, on the hill of Trannes,—where, 
with Francis and Frederic William, he had been a spectator of 
the conquest,—Bliicher’s aide-de-camp and messenger of victory, 
Count Nostitz, with the words: ‘Tell the field-marshal that he 
has crowned all his former victories.” 

It was Bliicher’s opinion, after as well as before the battle of . 
Brienne, that one ought with united forees straightway to advance 
to Paris; by which movement the war would be terminated after a 
few marches. [ut there were, at the head-quarters of the allied 
sovereigns, a great number of persons' who would recommend 
diplomatising, as well with Napoleon as with the party of the 
Bourbons in Paris. On the 5th of February, the transactions of 
the congress at Chatillon on the Seine were opened. Napoleon 
was represented by Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza; whom he had 
appointed in Maret’s place as Minister of Foreign Affairs, because 
he was agreeable not only to Metternich, but also to Alexander, 
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and to whom he had given carte blanche. On the side of the 
great powers, the business of the congress was carried on, not by 
the ministers themselves,—although Metternich, Hardenberg, and 
Nesselrode, were all at the head-quarters, and Lord Castlereagh 
was expected,—but by diplomatists second to them, but to them 
alone, in rank and influence: for Russia, Count Rasumoffsky; for 
Austria, Count Stadion; for Prussia, Baron William Humboldt; 
and for England, Lords Aberdeen and Cathcart, and General Sir 
Charles Stewart, brother of Lord Castlereagh. Napoleon was no 
longer offered the boundary of the Rhine, as at Frankfort, but 
simply the frontier of 1792. Vicenza did not feel authorized 
to accept this; he therefore asked for new instructions, which were 
to the effect, “that Napoleon demanded the boundary of the Rhine, 
the kingdom of Italy for Eugene Beauharnais, and indemnifications 
for the other Napoleonic dynasties.” This being refused, the 
congress was at an end; but the negotiations were still continued 
until the latter end of February. Austria wished for peace, espe- 
cially with a view to oppose the influence of Russia, which was 
paramount in the congress of Chatillon. Negotiations were kept 
up with the delegates of the Bourbon party in Paris, just as with 
Napolebn. A few days previous to the battle of Brienne, La 
Harpe, until then Swiss ambassador to the French Government, 
and formerly tutor of the Emperor Alexander, had arrived at 
Bar-sur- Aube, to assure the allies that a great part of the French 
senate were hostile to Napoleon. The diplomatists now tried to 
prove to Bliicher that Napoleon, even without war, would be 
obliged to descend from the throne; as in France a party had 
risen in favour of the Bourbons, which intended to overthrow him. 
But Bliicher replied frankly: “ The rascality of the French is no 
revenge for us; it is we who must throw him down. But you 
think you have all the wisdom in the world. Well, just wait a 
bit; you may be sure that they will most egregiously lead you by 
the nose, and you will go on wheedling and diplomatising until 
we have the nation again down upon us, and then you will catch 
it.” He also wrote from Brienne to Schwartzenberg: “ We must 
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go to Paris. Napoleon has paid visits to all the capitals of 
Europe; shall we be less civil than he was?” But Bliicher’s 
opinion did not prevail this time. In the council of war, held on 
the 2d of February at the castle of Brienne, it was determined 
that, as the united armies could not find sufficient supplies on one 
road, they should separate. liicher, therefore, received orders to 
operate along the Marne, by Chalons, ChAteau Thierry, and 
Meaux; whilst Schwartzenberg was to advance by Troyes and 
Fontainebleau. 

This resolution bore its fruit in “the perils of the month of 
February.” Napoleon, after the battle of Brienne, once more 
developed his great genius as a captain in a manner which recalled 
his victories of 1796. The two armies proceeded, separately and 
without connection between them, on their way to Paris. Bliicher’s 
van reached the country near Meaux, and was within a two days’ 
march from the capital. At the same time, the front of the 
Schwartzenberg army, on the road to Fontainebleau, marching 
along the Seine and Yonnc, pushed on as far as Montcreau, where 
those two rivers meet. Now, however, the fortune of war turned. 
The separation of the two great armies became the ruin of Bliicher, 
and also made Schwartzenberg forfeit every advantage. Napoleon 
threw himself on the separated corps of the Silesian army as it 
was marching on towards Paris; and utterly discomfited, on the 
10th of February, near Champaubert, the Russian General Olsu- 
fiew, and also, somewhat ahead of him, the rear of Sacken’s corps. 
On the 11th, he defeated Sacken himself, near Montmirail; then 
York, on the 12th, near Chateau Thierry; and on the 13th, 
Ziethen and the van of the corps of Kleist. Bliicher, marching 
with the main body of Kleist’s corps, was, on the 14th, driven 
back through the wood of Etoges to Chalons. ‘This was,”’ 
Raumer writes, as an eyewitness, in his Reminiscences, “ the 
moat critical and perilous moment in the whole war. Bliicher, 
Grneisenau, Prince Augustus Ferdinand, Kleist, Grolmann, and 
many other most important men, appeared doomed to die; great 
masses of French cavalry having got ahead of them, and cut off 
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their retreat. The prince drew his sword, calling out: ‘ We'll 
rather allow ourselves to be cut down than surrender.’ The 
Prussian infantry formed squares. I still see before me the tall 
heroic figure of Grolmann; who, with great composure and spirit, 
bade his soldiers take courage. With this infantry we marched 
on, and, supported by the well-directed grape-shots of a Russian 
battery, fought our way through the French cavalry. Thus we 
entered the wood, where we thought we had passed the danger ; 
but the French horsemen had dismounted in the wood, and shot 
at us with their carbines. Whilst Russian artillery were keeping 
up a running fight on the highway, we rode along on the narrow 
space between their procession and the ditch which lined the road ; 
it is a real miracle that any of us escaped.” 

Napoleon then threw himself on Schwartzenberg’s army, forcing, 
on the 18th, the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg, who covered its 
retreat, to recrozs the Seine after a very sharp contest; in which 
the Wiirtembergers, with very little artillery and an inferior 
number of troops, bravely stood their ground against the French, 
from morning till late in the afternoon: so that the Austrians 
were enabled safely to retire beyond Troyes. 

It was during these days that the allies made to Napoleon the 
last proposals of peace; offering the fronticr of France of the year 
1792. When Napoleon received this offer at the chateau of Sur- 
ville, near Montereau, he called out, full of indignation: “The 
allies forget that I am nearer Vienna than they are to Paris.”” A 
council of war was then held by the allied monarchs and com- 
manders, on the 23d of February; in which it was determined 
that the Schwartzenberg army should continue its retreat as far 
as Chaumont and Langers on the Marne. On the other hand, 
the three monarchs formed, on the Ist of March 1814, at Chaumont, 
a new alliance with England against Napoleon for twenty years; 
each of the four great powers promising to keep 150,000 men 
ready for war. Notwithstanding all this, Metternich declared, as 
late as on the 8th of March, “that he still hoped for peace, and 
that England was strong enough to will it. If Napoleon refused 
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it now, the advice of those would prevail who voted for war to 
the knife.” Even on the 18th of March, when the negotiations 
had coe to an end, he still asserted that he did his best to keep 
back Lord Castlereagh for some days longer at hcad-quarters; if 
he were once gone, peace was no morc to be thought of. Bliicher 
also was to have fallen back, in compliance with the decrees of 
the council of war of the 23d of February; but he declared, in a 
very decided manner, that “retire farther he would not.” On 
receiving the order, he said: “‘ We must trick them,—both Bona- 
parte and our dear brothers,—to make them open their eves wide; 
it won't do otherwise.” The despatches, or, as he in his racy 
language used to call them, “the bits of trash,” from head- 
quarters, he had for some time past only read when the manceuvres 
once decided upon by him had been successful; and then he would 
very expressively indulge in remarks like the following: “ Didn’t 
T sav it before? 1 am quite sure that’s again hatched by that 
supine Metternich, that sly ass. Had I followed that nincom- 
poop, the whole head-quarters would long since have gone to the 
devil.” Colonel Von Grolmann obtained for Bliicher, at Bar- 
sur- Aube, the assent of the monarchs to his plan of undertaking the 
march to Paris, in conjunction with the northern army of Bilow 
and Winzingerode. The junction with this division, which 
had advanced from the Netherlands, was successfully effected 
on the 3d of March; whereby Bliicher gained a new basis of 
operations. Qn the 9th of March, he won the battle near Laon 
against Napoleon; who, it is true, had only 50,000 men to oppose 
to double that number of the enemy. Napoleon, indeed, claimed 
the victory likewise; but he had lost sixty cannons and eight 
thousand soldiers, and was obliged to confess, in his bulletin, “ that 
he had found the heights of Laon unassailable.” 

The fact of Bliicher’s not pursuing the victory near Laon, which 
seemed so unaccountable, has been explained by Raumer, in his 
ieminiscences, from a communication made to the historian by 
Gneisenau. The latter carried, at Laon, to the field-marshal, who 
was suffering from an attack of ophthalmia, an order to General 
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York for signature. Bliicher was lying in bed, and Gneisenau 
sent off the despatch without looking at it again. On receiving 
it, York found that the field-marshal had signed the paper upside 
down. He therefore went to Kleist, and said to him: “‘ Here you 
seefghe old man is crazy again, as he was in Pomerania; thus it is, 
in reality, Gneisenau who commands, and we must not tolerate 
that.” The two wished to get Prince William into Bliicher’s 
place; but as the commands were conferred in order of seniority 
of commission, that of Bliicher, had it become vacant, would have 
devolved upon a Russian general. Thus the plan was dropped, 
and Gneisenau, who, from patriotic motives, offered to retire, 
received orders to retain his office. Only at the first day of the 
battle of Laon, Bliicher passed some hours on horseback; from 
Laon to Paris, he had to travel in a carriage. The heart-burn- 
ings in Bliicher’s army were still increased by the bickerings 
with the northern army of Biilow. The troops of the latter were 
much less worn out, having had a merry life of it in Belgium; 
yet, although being very well equipped, and amply provided with 
supplies, they refused to render any aid to the others. 

Jt was the greatest happiness for old Bliicher, when the joyful 
news arrived, that, after a council of war held at the quarters of 
the Emperor Alexander at Pougy, in Champaigne, the resolution 
was carried entirely to break off the negotiations; and with the 
united forces of the allies to advance against Paris: in consequence 
of which, the main army, and with it Frederic William and 
Alexander, were to march to Chalons, and there to join Bliicher. 
The Emperor Francis, from regard for his daughter, the French 
Empress Maria Louisa, did not set out for Paris, but for the southern 
army at Lyons, riding with Metternich and the other diplomatists 
to Dijon. Bliicher, on receiving this cheering intelligence, called 
out: “ Well, that’s what I call good news;’’ now it will be “ for- 
ward”’ not with us alone, but everywhere; and thererwill soon be 
an end to it.” 

Napoleon, after the lost battle of Laon, had, from Blicher, tarned 
against Schwartzenberg; but his attack on the latter, in the 
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engagements near Arcis-cur-Aube on the 20th and 21st of March, 
was repulsed with considerable loss. His position now became 
perilous, Paris being threatened in his rear. To draw the allies 
off from his capital, he resolved to get round them; and, whilst 
cutting them off from Germany, to carry on, with the help of,the 
exasperated country population, a guerilla war against them. 
Yet, as has been mentioned before, the allies intended to leave 
Napoleon behind, and to march at all risks upon Paris. The 
information received from thence concerning the prevailing dis- 
content was more and more confirmed; one of the most influential 
men of the capital, Talleyrand, had written to the allies: “ Vous 
pouve: tout, et vous n'osez rien. Osez donc une fois!” 

The ery, “ To Paris!” ran like an electric shock through the 
whole army. Whilst Napoleon marched eastward to St. Dizier, 
Schwartzenberg’s army turned to the west to Vitry; and, on the 
24th of March, effected its junction with the combined forces of the 
Silesian and northern corps; which had been divided between 
Chalons, Rheims, Epernay, and Chateau Thierry. The two armies 
started for Paris on the 25th, and encountered Marmont and Mor- 
tier with about thirty thousand men; whom Napoleon had left 
- behind for the protection of the capital. These generals were not a 
little startled on seeing themselves suddenly separated from Na- 
poleon by 200,000 men. Notwithstanding the most heroic bravery, 
they were forced back, with a loss of more than 10,000 men and 100 
cannons, to Paris. Qn the 29th of March, the dark columns of 
- the allies were near the hill of Montmartre. The last council of 
war was held at Bondy, on the road from Chalons to Paris; where 
the monarchs took up their quarters on the 28th. There were 
present, Alexander, I'rederic William, Scliwartzenberg, Barclay 
de Tolly, and Nesselrode; the.Emperor Francis arrived in Paris 
only on the 15th of April. 

On the 30th of March, at six o’clock in the morning, with the 
rising of the sun, which announced a bright, beautiful day, the 
first cannon shot was fired against the city that had so long been 
the capital of the world. From Bondy, the columns of Barclay 
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de Tolly were pushing on; with them were the King, the Crown 
Prince, and Prince William of Prussia; one hour later, the 
Emperor of Russia followed. The Austrians and Wiirtembergers, 
who were only able to move slowly along the Marne, did not 
appear until about noon on the field of battle; Bliicher arrived even 
later, as by mistake the plan of the battle, with orders for march- 
ing, had been delayed, so as to reach him only at seven o’clock 
that same morning, on the road from Soissons. For the last time, 
the French fought most valiantly, until the afternoon at three 
o'clock, when negotiations were commenced. Again the allies 
lost about 10,000 men; among them about 7000 Russians, and 
nearly 2000 Prussians. 

Barclay de Tolly having concluded with Marmont a truce of 
two hours, Frederic William and Alexander climbed the hills of 
Belleville. Before them lay the queen of the world, the proud 
and vast city of Paris, like a sea of houses. They were met with 
the waving of white flags; officers riding on all sides, who, 
flourishing their handkerchiefs to put a stop to the firing, carried 
to the troops the news of the truce which had just been concluded. 
These messengers reached Bliicher at the very moment when the 
Russians under Langeron were just marching to take the hill of 
Montmartre, which was occupied by Mortier. But whilst Mortier 
communicated with Marmont about joining in the truce, the 
Russians did not slacken in the assault; and General Kapcze- 
witsch took the hill with twenty-nine cannon. As Mortier was 
now going to defend himself at the Clichy gate, behind a barricade, 
the trumpets sounded, which solemnly announced the definitive 
conclusion of the peace. 

The negotiations about the capitulation of Paris, which ended 
only at two in the morning, were by no means liked by Bliicher; 
he wished for speedy submission: afterwards, he thought, one 
might make as many conccssions as were deemed fit. Whilst 
looking from Montmartre at the city through a telescope, he 
called out: “I would rather direct my cannon against that nest: 
than my telescope.” When the surrender was delayed beyond 
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the time which he had expected, he caused eighty-four pieces 
of heavy ordnance to be planted there; after which he gpre- 
pared to pass the night on Montmartre. About the same hour, 
Frederic William and Alexander went to the height of Chau- 
mont, and once more gazed on the conquered city, which was 
illuminated by the rays of the setting sun. The 150,000 men of 
the allied army, encamped on the heights and in the plain, gave 
vent to their feelings of triumph in joyful music and merry songs. 
From the gates, white flags and pennons were waving. The 
monarchs then returned, with Prince Schwartzenberg, to Bondy. 

The Russian General Baron Winzingcrode was left behind, 
with 10,000 cavalry and horse artillery, to make Napoleon believe 
that the whole of the main army was pursuing him. Two days 
after the departure of the allied armies from Vitry, on the 27th of 
March, Napoleon had an encounter with that small division near 
St. Dizier; when, forthe first time, he learned, from the statements 
of the prisoners, that Bliicher and Schwartzenberg had advanced 
against the capital. Immediately setting out on the road of Vitry 
and Troyes, to arrive before thei in Paris, he reached Troyes on 
the morning of the 30th; and, after having made every arrange- 
ment for the troops being in Paris by the 2d of April, he has- 
tened with relays of horses, accompanied by Berthier and Caul- 
aincourt, in a mean two-horse fly, through byeways, towards the 
high road to Paris; on which, between Essone and Villejuif, 
his carriage was waiting for him. In the evening, about ten, 
he arrived at La Cour de France, not far from Juvisy, the last 
stage befure Paris on the Fontainebleau road. Here he was 
met by troops flying in wild confusion hefore the allies; and 
received, through General Belliard, the news of the lost battle, and 
of the capitulation concluded by Marmont and Mortier. Speech- 
less, and with blanched cheek, Napoleon listened to the recital 
of what had happened during his absence. The cold sweat stood 
on his brow. At last he decided upon setting out for Paris at 
once. Being reminded that, according to the concluded agreement, 
this would not be allowed; he sent the Duke of Vicenza to Paris, 
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in order, if possible, to take even now a share in the negotiations. 
W,th only the Seine between him and the outposts of the allies, 
he waited, with two post carriages and a few servants, for the 
return of Caulaincourt; who arrived in the morning, about four, to 
apprize his master that the surrender of the capital had been made 
two hours before. At this intelligence, Napoleon was utterly 
beside himself. Yet he sent Caulaincourt once more to speak to 
Alexander, and to try to save his crown on any conditions. The 
grand equerry, in mounting his horse again, said to his master, in 
parting: ‘ Well, sire, dead or alive, I shall get to Paris to speak 
to Alexander.” Napoleoa then put himself in his carriage, and 
rode back to Fontainebleau. Caulaincourt found the allies still 
at Bondy; yet the Emperor of Russia did not receive him, but 
directed him to Paris. Just as he arrived at Bondy, the dele- 
gates of the municipality, the prefects of the department of the 
Seine and of the police, and deputations of the general staff, and 
of the body of officers of the national guard, were dismissed, to 
return to Paris with the most gracious assurances. Their reports 
of the kind reception which they had met with from the allied 
sovereigns soon spread through the town, where they not a little 
increased the feeling of admiration and confidence reposed in them. 
The people looked forward with raptures to their entry, making 
every preparation for it, as for a national holiday. 

It was on the 3ist of March 1814, about noon, that the King 
of Prussia and the Exinperor of Russia made their triumphal entry 
into the capital of their fallen foe. They were accompanied by the 
guards and grenadiers of the allied armies; the other troops, those 
who had fought the battles, had to remain behind in the environs 
of Paris, scattered all over the villages and villas. It had been 
so ordered, on account of their desperately dilapidated condition 
and ragged attire. The troops, especially of the vanguard, who 
for three months had not slept in a bed; who, moreover, had 
never shaved, and had hardly been able to change their linen; 
“looked like robbers.” Yet it was galling to the hearts of these 
brave men, when the guards and the other well-equipped troops 
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marched past them into the town, and when a fine gentleman of 
the general staff rode up to them to make that kind remark. An 
old colonel replied: “ Possibly we look like robbers; but we are 
all right, nevertheless, and may still back ourselves against all 
the trim and dandified gentlemen in the world.” 

The procession of the allied sovereigns was headed by the 
cavalry of the Prussian Guards. In front of it, the monarchs them- 
selves were riding, surrounded by all the princes and generals. 
Among the latter, the principal hero, old Bliicher, alone was 
missing. Iis ailments had got so much worse, that even on the 
preceding day, he had not been able, during the battle, to keep 
himself on horseback; on account of which he gave his orders 
sitting in a carriage, with a lady’s green silk bonnet on his head, 
which served him as a shade. Jie remained also, on the 31st, 
in his camp on the Montinartre. ° 

The reception of the monarchs by the Parisians was indeed 
enthusiastic to excess; even the very remembrance of Napoleon 
seemed to have vanished from the minds of that fickle popu- 
lace, which had, only a short while before, worshipped him as a 
demi-god. They were charmed by the splendour of the entering 
monarchs; by their condescension and affability; by the fine 
appearance and carriage of the soldiers. Thousands had gone to 
meet them a good way bevond the gates; people waved their hats 
under general shouts of * Long live Alexander! long live Frederic 
Willian! hurrah for our liberators!’’ Flowers were strewed in 
their way; in the Faubourg St. Martin, the crowd of the over- 
joyed multitude was such, as completely to stop the march of the 
troops for some time. On the balconies were ladies, waving their 
handkerchiefs and clapping their hands. The people in the 
strects kissed the feet of the monarchs and the hem of their 
garments; the troops were, on all sides, offered refreshments. In 
the Champs Elysées, the procession stopped; after which the troops 
filed off in parade before the sovereigns. Frederic William put 
up at the Hotel Villeroi, in the Rue Bourbon; Alexander took up 
his abode at Talleyrand’s hotel, in the Rue St. Florentin. 
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Caulaincourt, after having waited two days in vain for an audi- 
ence, was received by the Emperor Alexander with every show 
of great personal regard, but was told that Napoleon could not 
be allowed to reign any longer. Being apprized of this answer, 
Napoleon resolved upon resigning ; in which case the crown was to 
be transferred to his son, under the regency either of himself or 
of Maria Louisa. With this new proposal, Caulaincourt presented 
himself before Alexander, whose sympathies he hoped to enlist; 
but his mission was to no purpose, as Napoleon had neglected at 
once to draw up the document of resignation, and to gain over the 
other allies. On the 3d of April, the Senate of France, presided 
over by Talleyrand, pronounced the dethronement of Napoleon 
and the exclusion of his dynasty from the crown of France. The 
Legislative Assembly confirmed this decree. 

Napoleon had again fallen into one of his desponding moods, 
under the influence of which he was unable to arrive at any 
resolution. He still had a force of 40,000 men near him, and 
might retire beyond the Loire; remove the scene of war to the 
interior provinces of France; summon to him the armies from the 
Rhone and the Pyrenees; and even carry the war into Italy. The 
march to the interior was approved of by a council of war, held 
on the 2d of April, at Fontainebleau. But Napoleon would not 
enter upon this plan, preferring the idea of going to Paris. Orders 
were already given to set out, on the 4th, from Fontainebleau; 
when his own marshals declared to him, that they would not 
march upon Paris. As they urged him to resign, he did so in 
their presence, reserving the claims of his son. 

Caulaincourt, Ney, and Macdonald, were sent to Paris as bearers 
of the deed of abdication. In the meanwhile, however, Marmont 
had capitulated with Schwartzenberg; and his troops, instead of 
joining those at Fontainebleau, had, in the morning of the 5th, 
marched to Versailles. When the marshals delivered the doeu- 
ment of resignation, the King of Prussia replied: “ Events which 
quickly succeed each other, will not allow the allied monarchs to 


enter into negotiations with the Emperor Napoleon. The wishes 
21 
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of France for the return of her hereditary princes, manifest them- 
selves more and more openly on all sides. The first power in the 
state, supported by the assent of the citizens, has pronounced 
Napoleon to have forfeited the throne. It is not the business 
of the allied powers to meddle with the affairs of the French 
government; and, contrary to the declaration of the French Senate, , 
to acknowledge any right in the Emperor Napoleon, after his 
dethronement, to dispose of the crown of France.” The marshals 
wished to argue against this declaration of Frederic William; but 
as at cvery moment new intelligence arrived of military com- 
manders and civil authorities having made their submission, it 
was a hopeless task for them to plead any longer the cause of their 
master. The words died away on their tongue, and they were 
dismissed with tle simple notification, that Napoleon was to send 
in an unconditional, complete resignation of the throne of France, 
for himself and his family. Napoleon now tried once more to 
gain over the few friends who had remained faithful to him, to 
the plan of a retreat to the Loire or to Italy. But it was in vain 
now: even Berthier remained cold; one after the other forsook the 
fallen ruler. It was in these moments, if reports are true, that 
Napoleon, after having been out hunting on the 9th, took poison. 
Yet even this expedient failed: after a terrible and sleepless might, 
he rallied; and on the 11th drew up his deed of abdication. On 
the 12th, he accepted the Island of Elba, with a yearly pension of 
two million francs and a body-guard of 400 volunteers. He 
tarried nine days longer at Fontainebleau, waiting for some lucky 
accident; such as a difference between the allied powers. 

At last, on the 20th of April, he took his celebrated farewell 
of his old guard, and entered his carriage, to go to the port of 
Frejus, on the Mediterranean. At the commencement of his 
journey, he was everywhere received with respect and syin- 
pathy. Beyond Lyons, however, these demonstrations ceased. In 
Provence, at Orgon, behind Avignon, the people showed the most 
violent exasperation; so that Napoleon was even obliged te have 
recourse to disguise: his companion, General Koller, the shrewd 
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chief of the police of his father-in-law, made him sit on the box in 
a coachman’s cloak, with a white cockade on his hat. It was just 
eighteen years since he had set out on his brilliant career, as a 
general and a ruler; reckoning from the victory of Montenotte, on 
the 11th of April 1796, to the 11th of April 1814, the day of his 
abdication at Fontainebleau. 

On the 30th of May 1814, the diplomatists of the eight Euro- 
pean powers—the five great ones, besides Spain, Portugal, and 
Sweden—concluded the first peace of Paris: for Prussia, Harden- 
berg; for Russia, Rasumoffsky; for Austria, Metternich; for Eng- 
land, Castlereagh ; and for France, Talleyrand. Bliicher was, on 
the 3d of June, created Prince Bliicher von Wahlstadt; Harden- 
berg, likewise, was made a prince; Gneisenau, York, Kleist, and 
Biilow, were raised to the rank of counts. All of them received 
large grants of land. Stein, who was also present in Paris, 
received no distinction whatever; nor were the sons of Scharn- 
horst remembered. 

Bliicher would have nothing to do with diplomacy: he had 
taken up his quarters at the Hotel Fouché; and after having 
made over, for the time, the chief command of the Silesian army 
to Barclay de Tolly, he put himself in the hands of the Paris 
physicians. He said to the diplomatists, of whom he used to 
speak as “ these rascally quill-drivers:” ‘“ I have done my work ; 
now do ye yours. Ye will have to answer before God and 
man if our work is in vain, and has to be done over again. It 
is no longer any concern of mine.”’ But, with a very just pre- 
sentiment, he said to his most confidential friends: ‘‘ There are 
such grand doings, such magnanimity and affectionate regards for 
these French folks, that one would scarcely believe it, if one did 
not see and hear it. If that turns out well, I too will be content. 
I only wish that they may not forget our brave soldiers and our 
poor fatherland.”’ 

We have a very interesting confidential letter, written by Gentz, 
one of the best initiated diplomatists from Vienna, as earby as on 
the 20th of April 1814, to his friend Madame Varnhagen (Rahel), 
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in which the following passage occurs: ‘A sort of diabolical 
pleasure that the so-called great affairs should have come to suck 
a ridiculous end!!! This is now my frame of mind. I shall 
henceforth let the world, which I have served for twenty-four 
years, go as it pleascs.” 

Bliicher tried to beguile his time and his spleen at the gam- 
bling-tables of the Palais Royal; where he played so high, that 
at one time 20,000 louis-d'ors were staked on one card. He was, 
however, so free and easy, that once, when he felt too hot in the 
dining-room, he coolly took off his coat, and begged the other gen- 
tlemen also to make themerelves comfortable. The French were 
shocked at his unpolished manners, as well as at his smoking 
tobacco and drinking strong punch; the English, on the other 
hand, liked him all the better for it. 

Frederic William remained in Paris upwards of two months; 
having, as his guide, Alexander von Humboldt, who was quite at 
home in the French capital. In the beginning of June, he went, 
on an invitation of the Prince Regent, with the Emperor Alexander, 
by Boulogne, to pay a visit to the English, their earliest and most 
faithful allies. They made a stay from the 7th to the 23d of 
June. The diplomatists, ministers, and generals, were with them. 
Old Bliicher was received, even on landing, with the most genuine 
enthusiasm; which continued unabated during the whole of his 
stay in England. Whenever he showed himself in his carriage, 
on horseback, or in the theatres, he was overwhelmed with de- 
monstrations of popular affection. The people climbed up to his 
carriage to shake hands with him, unharnessed his horses, and 
dragged him through the streets. Once, in Hyde Park, he was 
obliged to leave his horse, and to escape into Kensington Palace. 
The old soldier was very much pleased with London. He said: 
“No, indeed; there is no city in the world like London.” At 
Oxford, the university created him, as well as his king, the Em- 
peror Alexander, and Metternich, doctors. Bliicher remarked : 
“You ought to make Gneisenau apothecary; for he has worked 
the pills for me: we two always go together.” At Ascot Races, 
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the people called for him. As the Prince Regent came forth, and 
politely announced that the marshal had not yet arrived, his Royal 
Highness was requested to Lring forth the Emperor Alexander ; 
who was received with loud applause. But when old Bliicher 
eame himself, there was no end of cheering. At Portsmouth, 
300,000 people collected to see him; two sailors danced a horn- 
pipe on the top of his carriage; and having arrived at his hotel, 
he drained, from the window, a tankard “ to the health of the Eng- 
lish nation.”” Even at Dover, before embarking for his return, he 


_ had to shake hands continually with the people, who crawded about 


him right and left until he stepped into the boat. 

After a three weeks’ stay in England, Frederic William was 
back at Calais on the 26th of June; and went from thence, under 
the name of Count Ruppin, to Switzerland, to take possession of 
the principality of Neufchatel; which Berthier had been obliged to 
give up. He then, after a tour to the highlands of Berne, returned 
to Berlin; where he made, on the 7th of August, his solemn entry, 
with the princes, and with old Bliicher, Biilow, and Tauentzien; 
through the Brandenburg gate, decorated again with the statue of 
Victory in her chariot, which, in the meanwhile, had been brought 
back from Paris. From thence he rode, through the Linden, to an 
altar, which was erected in the Lustgarten, before the palace, and 
round which clergy of all confessions were assembled. Here a 
solemn service was held, and at its conclusion, a thanksgiving 
offered; all the people, as well as the king, kneeling. Just at 
that moment, after a slight fall of rain, the sun, until then hidden 


_ by some dark clouds, shone forth in all his brightness, shedding, 


for a short time, a dazzling light on the affecting scene. In the 
evening, the capital was more brilliantly illuminated than it had 
ever been before; and the king rode about, as in the morning, 
among the thousandfold cheers of the festive crowd. 

The great congress of monarchs and ministers was appointed 
for the 1st of October, at Vienna. Frederic William arrived there 
on the 25th of October, with Prince Hardenberg and Alexander 
von Humboldt. Stein acted, in the negotiations, as plenipoten- 
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tiary of Russia. The question of the indemnity to be given to 
Prussia became, in the course of the transactions, one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties of the congress. As far as words went, it had 
been repeatedly acknowledged that Prussia had done the most 
towards the liberation of Germany. Even the Emperor of Austria, 
when, during his stay in Paris after Napoleon’s dethronement, the 
Provisional I’rench Government appeared before the allied sove- 
reigns, and addressed words of gratitude to him, had directed those 
delegates to the King of Prussia, declaring: “To this prince do J, 
and do you, owe the salvation of Europe and of France.’ Prus- 
sia had received the assurance, that it should be restored to the 
same extent which it had previous to the peace of Tilsit. This 
was partly carried out on the Rhine and in Westphalia; but the 
provinces which Prussia had had of Poland, were now claimed 
bv Russia for herself. Prussia was to have Saxony as a compen- 
sation; Prince Hardenberg proffered the first claims to Saxony, 
on the 9th and 10th of October, to the plenipotentiaries of Austria 
and England. Lord Castlereagh readily gave his assent, as early 
as on the 11th: Metternich put off his answer until the 22d, when 
he declared, that Austria would consent to such an arrangement 
only if the force of circumstances made the embodying Saxony 
with Prussia an unavoidable contingency. He alleged, in support 
of this view, that “such an appropriation ran counter to public 
opinion;” at the same time expressing a wish that Saxony might 
at least keep the provinces contiguous to Bohemia. Castlereagh 
pronounced strongly fur the restoration of Poland as an independ- 
ent kingdom, under a princely house of its own; and Metternich 
just as strongly¢ that Austria would rather see a new Polish royal 
house arise, at her own expense, than contribute to the unmea- 
sured aggrandizement of Russia. On this, the Emperor of Russia 
declared to Castlereagh, “that he would not object to the independ- 
ence of Poland; and that, to bring it about, he would restore all 
the possessions which he had acquired in that country, if the whole 
of Europe were put back in that position in which it had been 
previous to the first partition of Poland. But Great Britain, least 
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of all, could feel inclined to give up the extent of territory which 
she had acquired since that period; and even if she would and could 
do so, she would still retain an unbalanced superiority of power, 
owing to the non-existence of all those foreign fleets which she had 
helped to destroy.”” After this declaration, there was no alterna- 
tive left but to return to the partition of Poland. 

At any rate, Prussia would have done much better, if, in the 
great restoration, she had sought for enlargement in a direction 
which nature herself seems to have traced out for her—namely, in 
the north-west. She ought to have demanded a position on the 
borders of the German Ocean. Last Friesland, whose honest in- 
habitants were attached with every tie of affection to Prussia, ought 
to have been kept at any price; and Lauenburg should not have 
been allowed to go to the Danes. The Rhenish provinces espe- 
cially, ought to have been shaped better, by taking in Mentz; nor 
should the Meuse have been left to the Dutch. Instead of all this, 
Prussia wasted her energies to get Saxony. By her efforts to destroy 
or weaken this state, she forfeited the confidence of the public; and, 
without having to plead necessity in excuse of this harsh ineasure, 
she insisted on what public opinion branded as a glaring injustice.* 

For Saxony, interceded the ducal houses, especially Coburg, 
being certainly themselves interested in this matter; and also the 
German princes of second rank, particularly Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg ; and most strongly, Talleyrand, in the name of France. 
The reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg appealed to the friendly dis- 
position of the English nation; the majority of whose Parliament 
pronounced in favour of the maintenance of Saxony. The Prince 
Regent—since the visit of Alexander and Frederic William, imbued 
with a strong dislike to these monarchs, and taken with Metter- 
nich, who had succeeded in fascinating him—issued a thundering 
despatch to Castlereagh, in which he enjoined him, “ not to actin 
a sans-culotte-monarchical spirit; but to keep upright the principle 
of the maintenance of dynasties, and not to yield to any ideas of a 
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* Dr. Vehse is a Saxon. 
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revolutionary tendency like those hitherto advocated.” Metternich, 
surprised and still more delighted at this complete change in the 
language used by the noble lord, now stood firmly against the Em- 
peror Alexander; indeed, so much so, that high words and altercation 
were heard in the ante-room. With Stein, whom Alexander wished 
to share in the negotiation, Metternich refused to treat. Alexander 
thenceforth stayed away from all the festivities and parties given 
by the prince. Matters went so far, that the Russian Emperor and 
the King of Prussia made formal complaints of Metternich to the 
Emperor Francis. But Metternich maintained his place against 
even such powerful foes. Old Talleyrand joined with him in plead- 
ing for the restoration of the King of Saxony, on the principle of 
legitimacy; setting forth, that the victory of lawful succession, in 
contradistinction to usurped power, was not decided, so long as the 
King of Saxony was not restored to the land of his inheritance. 

This new point of view, the theory of legitimacy, did not fail to 
produce its effect. On the 6th of January 1815, Austria, Great 
Britain, and France, concluded a defensive and offensive alliance 
against Prussia and Russia. Bavaria, Hanover, Holland, and 
Sardinia, joined this alliance; which remained a secret, and was 
made known to Alexander only after the return of Napoleon from 
Elba; when the latter, hoping to propitiate the Russian autocrat, 
sent to him the draught of that convention, which, at the precipi- 
tate flight of Louis NVIII. from the Tuileries, had been left lying 
on the table. 

On the Ist of February, the Duke of Wellington came also 
to Vienna. The Saxon question made no progress. Already 
were threats thrown out, as the forerunners of an impending 
rupture. Austria concentrated her troops in Moravia; France 
called in again her disbanded army; Russia declared, through 
Count Nesselrode, that eight millions were arming to fight for 
their independence; and even before, on the 11th of December 
1814, the Grand Duke Constantine had invited the Poles to “ rally 
round him, for the defence of their political existence ;’’ holding 
out to them a hope of the restoration of their ancient kingdom. 
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All these threats, and this delaying and hesitating, were put an 
end to by the intelligence of Napoleon’s return. The news of his 
having left Elba was sent by the English consul in Leghorn by 
way of Florence; and arrived in Vienna on the 5th of March, in 
the evening, whilst the heads of the congress were just assembled 
in the apartments of the Empress of Austria, where tableaux 
vivants were performed. The Duke of Wellington is said to 
have been apprized of the event twenty-four hours earlier. On 
the 8th of March only, information was received that Napoleon 
had gone to France, and was marching in triumph towards the 
capital. On that very day, Metternich and Talleyrand, with the 
Duke of Wellington, had repaired to the King of Saxony; who, 
on the invitation of the great powers, had come to Presburg, in 
order to be near the great congress. They laid before him its 
resolutions, in virtue of which Saxony was to be partitioned. 
Russia had consented to give up the grand duchy of Posen. With 
the greatest unanimity, Napoleon was then declared an outlaw by 
the eight powers which had signed the peace of Paris; and with 
the greatest speed the armies once more marched against him. 

Napoleon having landed, with not more than 1500 men, on 
the 2d of March 1815, near Cannes, in Provence, had again 
met with an enthusiastic reception from the French. What he 
announced in the manifestoes issued by him on his landing, that 
the eagle with the popular colours would “fly from steeple to 
steeple, until it alighted at Notre Dame de Paris,” had been 
fulfilled. Within three months, half a million of French were in 
arms for him. After having departed from Paris on the 12th of 
June, in the morning; on the 14th,—the anniversary of the battles 
of Marengo and Friedland,—he opened the campaign from Mau- 
beuge, in Belgium, with 120,000 to 130,000 men. Here he was 
opposed by 220,000 men: the British army of 100,000 men under 
Wellington, who had his head-quarters at Brussels; and the Prus- 
sian army, about 120,000 strong, under Bliicher, whose head- 
quarters were at Namur. | 
‘ Blucher happened to be in Berlin when the news of Napoleon’s 
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landing in France arrived. His first exclamation at the unex- 
pected event was: “Well, here is a pretty kettle of fish!” (Nun, 
da haben wir den sallat!) He went to the English ambassador, 
awakened him, and shouted in his ears: “ Have the English a fleet 
in the Mediterranean?’’ He then put on, for the firat time again, 
his marshal’s uniform; and swore that, if he caught the rascal, he 
would have him shot without any farther ceremony. The king 
issued, on the 7th of April, a new proclamation to his ppople to 
arm. On the 15th of May, the arriére ban of the landwehr and 
the landsturm were called to arms. 

On the same day, Bliicher appeared at Namur. About the end 
of that month, he had a personal interview with Wellington; in 
which the two commanders agreed on the plan of operations. It 
was assumed, that it would be Napoleon’s principal object to take 
Brussels. For this purpose, he might push on from Maubeuge on 
the left by Mons. In this case, Wellington was to meet the first 
onslaught, and Bliicher to come to his support. In the other case, if 
Napoleon came from Maubeuge on the right by Charleroi, Bliicher 
was to accept a battle, and to be supported by Wellington. 

The latter of these two cases happened. Napoleon intended 
first to defeat the Prussians, and then to attack the British army. 
He speculated on the cautious and circumspect mode of warfare ef 
the Duke of Wellington, who would not so speedily and actively 
hasten to the support of Bliicher, as old Marshal Forward would 
to that of the British. On the loth of June, in the morning, 
Napoleon attacked the Prussian vanguard under Ceneral Ziethen, 
and forced a passage over the Sambre near Charleroi. Dliicher 
accepted a battle for the 16th, reckoning on the co-operation of 
Wellington's army. He therefore sent, in the course of the 15th, 
four couriers to Brussels. The first news reached the duke at 
four in the afternoon, just when he was rising from dinner. 
Wellington, however, expecting the attack of the French from 
Mons, still believed in the possibility of Blicher’s having been 
misled by a sham movement of the enemy, especially as no 
report had as yet arrived from the British outposts. On a second 
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communication from Bliicher, which arrived towards evening and 
which announced the loss of the positions on the Sambre, the 
English commander-in-chief issued orders for his troops to be 
kept in readiness to march at a moment’s notice. He went, late 
in the evening, to a ball given by the Duchess of Richmond. At 
midnight, the official report came in from the British outposts near 
Mons, that the French troops had turned to the right, towards 
the Sambre. The pressing remonstrations of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who was likewise present at that ball, at last induced 
Wellington to give the order for the departure of the British 
troops; which was done at the dawn of morning on the 16th. 
Twelve invaluable hours were thus wasted by Wellington’s delays, 
in consequence of which the battle of Ligny was lost.* : 
At one o’clock on that day, just before the beginning of the 
action, Wellington repaired to the windmill of Bry, to induce 
Gliicher, in a personal interview, to accept a battle. The duké 
assured him that his troops were on the march,—that they would 
soon approach,—and that they would sufficiently engage the right 
wing of the encmy. But the British troops were not able to 
reach the battle-field, as they were attacked near Quatre Bras by 
Marshal Ney. Nor did Biilow’s corps from Liege join Bliicher, 
the orders having reached that general too late, or not at all. 
Bliicher, therefore, had to sustain the contest against Napoleon 
single-handed; his army was nearly 84,000 men strong, that of 
Napoleon about 75,000. At three o'clock in the afternoon the 
battle began, remaining undecided until nine in the evening. 





cd 


* According to General Baron Miiffling, whose authority deserves the highest 
respect, the Duke of Wellington had said: ‘‘ Well, I will come, provided I am 
not attacked myself.” And he was attacked near Quatre Bras by Ney. More- 
over, his march trom Quatre Bras with his whole army, was, according to Baron 
Miiffling, quite impossible on the 16th. As to the ball at the Duchess of Rich- 
mond's, the same authority states: ‘‘ Towards midnight, the Duke of Wellington 
entered my room, and said: ‘ Orders for the concentration of my army at Nivelles 
and Quatre Bras are already despatched. The numerous friends of Napoleon 
who are here will raise their heads: the well-disposed must be tranquillised ; let 
us therefore go, all the same, to the ball of the Duehess of Richmond; after 
which, about five o'clock, we can ride off to the troops assembled at Quatre 
Bras.’ —TRANSLATOR. 
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After nine o'clock, a heavy shower fell and the sky was overcast. 
Napoleon then appeared before Ligny with his guards, with the 
cavalry and a strong force of artillery, to make a last general 
attack. Bliicher having already brought all his reserves into the 
field, Napoleon, on seeing the battle array of the Prussians, 
triumphantly called out: “They are lost, they have no more 
reserve.” Bliicher put himself at the head of the cavalry, and 
this was the moment of greatest danger for him. The French 
cuirassiers of Milhaud routed the Prussian cavalry. Blicher 
was in the midst of the fray; bis horse, a grey, given him by the 
Prince Regent, was shot through the body, and ran off with the 
swiftness of an arrow. Just as it was going to fall, Bltcher 
called out to Count Nostitz, his aide-de-camp: “ Nostitz, now I’m 
lost.” In the same moment, the horse fell, and Bliicher with it, 
lying under it in a swoon. Immediately Nostitz jumped from 
his horse, and having driven it with a blow into the wide field 
in order not to draw the attention of the enemy to this dangerous 
spot, kept immoveable by the side of the road, with a pistol in 
his hand, close to the insensible field-marshal. Fortunately, the 
Prussian cavalry rallied, and beat the French back. The French 
cuirassiers were flying past Bliicher; and as the Prussians fol- 
lowed in their pursuit, Nostitz hailed the foremost, by whom 
Bliicher was now taken up, and assisted on another horse. This 
was scarcely done, when the French returned: the Prussians had 
to retreat once more; and Bliicher just escaped with them. 
Between ten and eleven o'clock, the Prussian army, now com- 
manded by Gneisenau, as Bliicher was thought to be dead, began 
its retreat northward to Wavre, in perfect order, and little har- 
assed by the enemy. But the loss had been great. According to 
Prussian statements, about 12,000 men Were killed or wounded, 
and 16 pieces of cannon were lost. Gourgaud, on the other 
hand, sets the loss down at 25,000 men; to which Vaudoncourt 
adds 50 guns. Napoleon speaks of 20,000 deserters, and men 
having gone over to the Freych. The Prussians, however, ouly 
confess to 8000. newly levied troops from the Rhenish provinces ; 
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who, however, are said to have been brought in again on the 
foflowing days. LBliicher’s spirit was still unbroken. In falling 
from his horse, he had badly bruised one side: he suffered violent 
pain, and was scarcely able to move; but his good humour never 
forsook him. As the surgeon wished to rub him with some 
spirits, Bliicher asked what it was: on being told spirits, ‘‘ O, is 
it?” said Bliicher; “well, but the stuff can do no good applied 
outwardly ;” and with these words he snatched the glass from his 
hand, and drank it; after which he asked for champagne. Even 
the dreadful weather was not able to depress him. On seeing 
the torrents of rain, he said: ‘ O, here are our allies of the Katz- 
bach; they will save our king a good deal of powder.” To 
Wellington, he sent word that he would join him, not with two 
divisions only, as the duke had desired him, but with the whole 
of his army. 

Wellington had, in the meanwhile, fought, on the 16th, near 
Quatre Bras, against Marshal Ney. It was there that the Duke 
of Brunswick met with a soldier’s death. Wellington maintained 
the battle-field, on which his army bivouacked during the night; 
whilst he took his own quarters at Genappe. On the 17th, in the 
morning at seven o clock, he was informed of the issue of the battle 
of Ligny, and of the retreat of Bliicher to Wavre. On this, he 
fell back likewise, placing his army near the road from Genappe 
to Brussels, on the spot which has since become so celebrated as 
the battle-field of Waterloo. It derives its name from a village 
near the forest of Soignes, where the duke passed the night before 
the battle. This position is distant from the capital four leagues, 
and separated from it only by the wood of Soignes; and the duke 
had, on his journey to Paris in the year 1814, recognised it as 
the one best fitted for the defence of Belgium. The high road 
traverses the wood, which at that time was thickly planted with 
lofty trees. The ground, except on the high road and the few 
bye-ways, was a complete quagmire. The rain, which saturated 
the ground, was pouring down in torrents during the whole of the 
‘17th; only on the morning of the 18th, the weather began to clear. 
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If the battle were lost, it was still possible to sweep the high road 
with cannon from the hill of La Haye Sainte; and points of defence 
might also be found in the straggling line of houses which skirt 
the road on both sides as far as Brussels. 

Napoleon had, on the morning after the battle of Ligny, in. 
spected the battle-field, speaking all the while to Marshal Grouchy 
and to General Gerard about political affairs, and other matters 
foreign to the subject in hand. Only about mid-day, he ordered 
Grouchy to attack, with 30,000 men, the Prussians—whom he 
supposed to have fled to the right, in the direction of Namur and 
Liege, whereas thev had marched to the left, to Wavre—and to 
drive them into the Rhine; with the remaining force, about 70,000 
men and 300 pieces of cannon, he would himself march against 
the English. Ife passed the night at Caillou, behind Genappe. 
At one o'clock in the morning, he walked, with Bertrand, over the 
battle-field. At five o'clock, the weather cleared and the sky 
became brighter every moment. When Napoleon descried the 
English army drawn up before the wood of Soignes, he called out, 
in high glee: “ Well, now 1 have got the English.” Yet he 
delayed the attack to the hour of noon, because he wished to wait 
until Grouchy—who, at two o'clock in the morning, had reported 
to him that the Prussians had not marched to Namur, but to 
Wavre—could have reached the latter place. About mid-day, 
Napoleon rode to the hill of La Belle Alliance, there to survey 
the battle. At one o'clock, the troops were fully engaged. 
Wellington had to sustain the hottest fight for three hours ; Napo- 
leon pushing on with the most violent onslaught against all points 
of his position. The French were upwards of 90,000; Welling- 
ton’s trvops, only 64,000 men strong. The English commander- 
in-chief had placed himself on the highest spot of the Brussels 
road, in the centre of his line of battle, with the tclescope in his 
hand; in the midst of a shower of grape-shot, by which several 
of his aides-de-camp were killed. Generals Miffling, Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, Baron Vincent, and Miguel Alava, as the representa- 
tives of Prussia, Russia, Austria, and Spain, surrounded him. 
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He coolly rode through the ranks in the most perilous moments, 
gathering the scattered corps, and leading them in person against 
the enemy. In doing so, he cheered them on by repeating to 
them, over and over again: “‘My boys, we must not be beaten; 
what would the people say of us in England?” The English, 
indeed, stood like walls. Often as the fire of the French cannon 
broke their ranks, they immediately closed them again. Even 
Napoleon, after having expressed to Marshal Soult his admiration 
of the brave conduct of his own troops, could not help paying a 
tribute to the bravery of his foes. He said: “These English 
fight very well indeed; but will they not at last prepare to march 
off?” “I think,’ Soult replied, “they will rather allow them- 
selves to be cut in pieces.” Yet Napoleon, notwithstanding, felt 
80 sure of success, that he invited his familiar friends to supper at 
Brussels ; having, as early as three o'clock, sent off a courier with 
the news of victory to Paris. Wellington was at last so closely 
pressed, as to be obliged to draw in part of his flanks to support 
his centre. Heaving a deep sigh, he said: ‘ Would that night 
or Blucher were here!’’ It was a critical moment; the fate of 
Europe hung on seconds. At this moment, the roar of cannon 
resounded from the side of the right wing of the French. Napo- 
leon heard it. ‘ It is Grouchy!” he exclaimed, full of joy. Yet 
it was not Grouchy, who was kept fast by Thielmann, near 
Wavre; but Bliicher, who, by the march northward, which 
Gneisenau had ordered, had put Grouchy off his track, and was 
now likewise deceiving Napoleon. Wellington, who, in the midst 
of the heaviest shower of balls, had sat down on the ground on 
the high road to Brussels, now suddenly jumped up, the tears 
starting to his eyes, and called out, with a load off his heart: 
‘“‘ Now, here is old Bliicher!”’ 

Blicher and his brave troops had been delayed by the wretched 
state of the soaked and nearly impassable roads; in the defile of 
Saint Lambert, they had been obliged to wade through the swollen 
brook of Lasne. Many men sank under the fatigue; the cannon 
stuck fast. Bliicher, however, notwithstanding his wounds, urged 
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his troops on. “ My boys,’’ he cried out, “we must go forward. 
It’s all very well to say, it won’t do; it must do. I have pro- 
mised it tomy brother Wellington, and you wouldn’t have me break 
my word.” Bliicher arrived on the field of battle at four o'clock. 
Without waiting for the arrival of the main body of his army, he 
determined immediately to attack with his van. All the troops 
which were still behind, received orders to speed their march as 
much as possible. The rallying point was to be the farm of La 
Belle Alliance; which, on account of its high position, and the 
bright brick colour of the tiles of its roof, was seen from all points 
of the field. At half-past five, the first Prussians, under Biilow, 
the conqueror of Gross-Beeren and Dennewitz, burst forth from 
the wood of Frichemont, which the French had left unoccupied. 
At the same time, Bliicher, at a considerable distance in the rear, 
caused a continual cannon-fire to be kept up, as a siggal to the 
English of the approaching assistance, and also to engage the atten- 
tion of the enemy. Napoleon soon convinced himself that Grouchy, 
whom he expected, was not coming; but that Bliicher was ap- 
proaching. He seemed completely dumbfounded, and only re- 
covered his composure when he perceived the small number of 
the Prussians. He caused his right wing, where Count Lobau 
commanded, and which was at Planchenoit, to be reinforced with 
eight battalions of the young guard, and by twenty-four guns. 
The French succeeded in repulsing Bilow’s troops. At cight 
o'clock, matters were in rather a critical position for the allies, 
Wellington had brought all his reserves into the fire, and Bilow 
was closely pressed on both wings. The vanguard of the divisions 
of the Prussian generals Zicthen and Pirch, now made their ap- 
pearance. Napoleon ventured a last and decisive step. Of the 
eight battalions of the guard which were still left to him, he sent 
four to reinforce his right wing at Planchenoit against the Prus- 
sians; the other four battalions, arrayed in a square, marched 
against the hill of La Haye Sainte, to attack the English centre. 
They were led on by Marshal Ney. ‘ Look,” said Napoleon, as 
they marched by him, whilst pointing out to them, with his finger, 
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the gaps in Wellington’s lines, “this is the read to Brussels.” 
The guards had been told the falsehood, that the Prussian troops, 
marching upon their right, were French of Grouchy’s division. 
It was seven o'clock in the evening, when the columns under Ney 
marched against the heights on which the English centre was 
placed; and which they ascended in quick march, under the terrific 
shower of grape-shot from the cannon near La Haye Sainte. 
At this moment, the English guards, who had for some time been 
lying on the ground on the back slope of the hill, arose, and 
placed themselves in line four men deep to receive the enemy. 
They opened a battalion fire as soon as the French had arrived 
within shot. Marshal Ney, having lost his horse, placed hinfself 
on foot, and with drawn sword, at the head of his grenadiers. 
The English guards yielded; their first line was broken, and their 
guns ceated firing. Already the French were reaching the top 
of the hill. Here, however, a new shower of grape-shot was 
poured against them. LEight-and-twenty times they stood the 
discharge of the British artillery of La Haye Sainte; at the 
twenty-ninth their left wing gave way. Now the English guards 
charged them with the bayonet, and succeeded in breaking through 
their ranks. This was the decisive moment. Wellington ordered 
the whole of his line of battle to advance on all points. At 
the same time, Ziethen thunders with his cannon into the flanks 
of the enemy; and the Prussians, with drums beating, drive the 
right wing of the French before them. Right merrily Blicher 
called out to his troops: ‘“ Bravo, I know you, my Silesians; to- 
day we'll have a good back view of the French. At them, and 
forward!’ Napoleon was now enclosed on two sides; on the one 
by the Prussians, on the other by the English. The Prussians 
succeeded in driving out of Planchenoit the guard battalions, sent 
for the support of the right wing of the French; who, with this 
village, lost the last cover for their retreat. On rushing out of 
the village, they met the first division of the troops beaten 
#. by the English, on the green beyond it; which spot had been 
ppointed as a gathering-place. Napoleon’s line of battle now 
2K 3 
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changed into a wildly confused mass; which, closely packed and 
helplessly spinning round and round like a top, rolled back to the 
road of Genappe. As all armies are defeated by the confusion 
which necessarily arises as soon as the hearts of the men lose that 
confidence which supplies the energy for resistance, Napoleon also 
saw that now nothing more could be done; and he fled, like the 
others, from the battle-field. The English and Prussian cavalry, 
who suddenly covered the field, pressed closely on his heels. On 
all sides, the shouts of the English cavalry were heard, challenging 
the enemy to surrender. Only the second battalion of the first 
regiment of Garde Chasseurs still held out; to it, and to the falling 
night, Napoleon owed his personal safety. General Cambronne, 
the commander of the battalion which had been with Napoleon 
at Elba, called out: ‘‘The guards do not surrender; they 
die.”* Wounded in the head by the splinter of a shel, he sank 
from his horse, and was taken prisoner by the English Colonel 
Halkett. 

At the height of Planchenoit, near the farm of Belle Alliance,— 
so called from a loving couple having settled there,—on the very 
spot from whence Napoleon had commanded the battle which was 
to be the last of his life; Wellington and Bliicher, in the evening, 
at nine o'clock, met and shook hands. Bliicher was dressed in a 
plain grey military coat, with a red collur, a forage cap on his 
head, and wearing a sabre at his side. The duke wore a blue 
surtout, white small clothes, a white neckerchief, and a cocked 
hat with four cockades, in allusion to his fourfold commission as 
a field-marshal, conferred on him by England, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Netherlands ; to which was afterwards added the fifth, the 
Prussian. The two commanders mutually congratulated each 
other on the gained victory. ‘ I shall sleep this evening in Bona- 
parte’s last night's quarters,” said Wellington. “ And 1 shall 
drive him out of those of to-night,” Blicher replied. And so it 
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* There is another very terse and very scurillous version of this famow | 
speech; but we do not venture to give it. That given in the text is certainly 
apoery phal.— TuaxsLator. 
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was. The Prussian army undertook the pursuit, while the Eng- 
lish-Netherlandish rested, and then only advanced by Nivelles 
into France. 

The moon shone brightly that night. The whole of the Prussian 
cavalry, and the tirailleurs of four regiments, with a battery, pur- 
sued the flying French, under continual shouts of Hurrah! roll of 
drums, and the sounds of bugles and trumpets. Gneisenau was in 
command of them. The whole high road to Genappe was one mass 
of confusion. The French were started out of seven bivouacs, and 
driven towards the frontiers of France. Napoleon was so despond- 
ing and depressed, that, on seeing the battle irretrievably lost, he 
called out, as pale as death: “Tout est perdu!’ THe fled with- 
out stopping, only to save himself and to reach Paris. It was 
past eleven o'clock when the first Prussians made their appearance 
on the Meights of Genappe; the bridge over the Dyle being 
blocked up with overthrown carriages. Napoleon had a very 
narrow escape from being made prisoner there. A sudden cry 
being heard that the Prussians were close at hand, he jumped so 
hastily from his carriage, as to leave his sword behind, and to lose 
his hat off his head. He mounted a horse, as the only means 
of getting on; and now Napoleon was really deposed. At the 
moment when, for the first time in all his career, he had to fly 
for his life; the part of the man was completely played to the 
end, for whose sake five millions and a half of men had met their 
death. 

The Prussians made immense booty. Napoleon’s own field- 
equipage, his travelling plate, besides a great number of rings, 
chains, bracelets, and other trinkets, intended, as was believed, 
for the ladies of Brussels, to the value of several millions of franea, 
were found in his carriage, which was captured by the fusiliers of 
the 15th regiment of infantry, a corps belonging to the Silesian 
Landwehr. Blitcher, as, about midnight, he came to Genappe, to 
take up his quarters there, received the booty with a laugh; Na- 
poleon’s hat, sword, and stars, among them. That of the Black 
Eagle, he sent to the king, who gave it to Gneisenau. Napoleon's 
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cloak,* telescope, and carriage, Bliicher kept for himself. All the 
rest—fewels, trinkets, silver and gold plate, and money—he left to 
the soldiers. Colonel Schill, who commanded the 15th regiment, 
the brother of the famous partizan, succeeded in collecting all the 
pieces stamped with the imperial eagle, belonging to the travelling 
plate; and uscd at his estate in Silesia, on great occasions, to have 
his guests served on it. 

Just as at Genappe, the French fared on the farther flight 
to Quatre Bras and Frasnes, whither Gneisenau continued the 
pursuit, When the Prussian infantry was completely worn out, 
and the last drummer was no longer able to put one foot before 
the other, they, in their high glee of victory, placed the weary 
bov on one of the horses of Napoleon’s carriage, and ordered him 
’ At the same time, several 
buglers, mounted on captured horscs of the cavalry, had joined the 
party. The intended deception succeeded. The French, thinking 
that a new army was at their heels, pursued their flight during 
the whole night. With the dawn of day, they were seen behind 
Frasnes, their ranks completely broken and scattered, and every 
one caring only to save his own life. Thus they fled by Gossclies, 
Marchiennes, and Charleroi. 

It was a victory such as history has but few to record. The 
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* The following may be reccived as authentic .—Count Nostitz, Bliicher’s sur- 
viving aide-de-caimp, was one of the Prussian officers present at the Duke of 
Wellington's funeral. Being, with other guests of the Queen, shown over Wind- 
sor Castle, and remarking, in the pretty litde armoury of the Prince Consort, 
the throne of Tippoo saib, he exclaimed « ** Well, here iy the throne; but where 
is Napoleon's cloak?” As no one seemed to understand what he meant, he ex- 
plained, that Prince Blicher had sent Napoleon's cloak, tahun at Genappe, to the 
Prince Regent, that it might be laid on Tippoo Saib’s throne, as a Western trophy 
combined with au Lasteru. A scarch was then made, but to no purpose. The 
interesting relic, to all appearance, had been stowed away as lumber, and lost. 
When Count Nostitz had already arrived at the Slough Station, on his return to 
town, &@ messenger on horseback, frum the castle, arrived with a pareel, to inquire 
of the Count whether this was the cloak’ Count Nostitz, at the fia glance 
on the contents, said : “ Iam quite satisfied it is; the cloak waaa brown Mame 
luke bournou, like this; however, before we sent jt gf to England, I made 
private mark in one @f its corners; let us see whether itis there still.” The 
mark was tuund, and the cloak uf Napolega is now placed, as Bliicher wished it 
should be, on the throne of Tippoo Saib@TRansLaTor. 
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whole French army was scattered to the winds, nearly three hun- 
dred piecds of artillery were captured, and the way to Paris was, 
without any obstacle, open to the conquerors. Bliicher wrote to 
Schwartzenberg: ‘“‘My dear friend, the finest battle is fought, 
and the most noble victory is gained. The details willfollow. I 
think the Bonaparte story is at an end for ever. La Belle Al- 
liance, 19th June. I cannot write any more, for I tremble in all 
my limbs ; the toil was too great.— Biucuer.”’ 

The sudden and solitary return of Napoleon to Paris, on the 
21st of June, in the morning, at eleven o’clock, was a sign of the 
weakness of the man, who, until then, had shown a strength of 
mind which, only too often, degenerated into harshness and sullen- | 
ness. He was carried on by his dark fate. He had left Laon, 
where he might have gathered his army, so as to increase it, ac- 
cording to French statements, in a short time, to 150,000 men. 
He was convinced, as he himself expressed it, that his generals, 
who had advised him to go to Paris, had made him commit a folly. 
Yet he went there after all; he arrived gloomy, dejected, and with 
his spirits completely broken, instead of coming with good courage 
and confidence. Unfortunately for him, the ministers had, two 
hours before his arrival, received, by an unknown hand, the news 
of the disaster which had befallen him. All that he had to pro- 
pose to the Chambers was, to enter into negotiations with the 
enemy, just as if France were lost irretrievably. This proposal, in 
which he placed greater confidence in an enemy who had taken 
up arms against him alone, than in the French people, who had 
risen for hin alone, lowered him in the respect of the Chambers ; 
and Lafayette mooted his voluntary abdication of the crown. This 
idea was taken up By Fouché, who, this time, played the part 
which Talleyrand had played the year before. Napoleon abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, and Fouché became president of the 
provisional government. 

On the eleventh day after the battle of Waterloo, or, as the 
Prussians call it, of La Belle Alliance, Blitcher arrived before 
Paris, June 29th, 1815. Wellington having, on the day after, 
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arrived at his head-quarters at Gonnesse, it was determined to go 
round Paris, and to invest the city on its weakly-fortified south 
side, cutting off her supplies. The British army amounted to 
50,000, the Prussian to about 58,000 men. Napoleon had, on the 
25th, left Paris for Malmaison, which was his personal property ; 
and having rejected theeproposal of giving himself up to the mag-' 
nanimity of the Emperor Alexander, repaired to Rochefort, in 
order to embark for the United States. On the 30th, Davoust, 
as commander-in-chief of the French army, wrote to Wellington 
and Bliicher, that, as Napoleon had renounced the throne, and as, 
therefore, the cause for war had been set aside, they would incur 
& very heavy responsibility, if they nevertheless continued the 
war. To this, Bliicher wrote back, in German : “ Sir Marshal, it 
is quite a mistake to say, that between the allicd powers and 
France every reason for war has ceased, because of Napoleon’s 
having resigned ; whereas, he has abdicated only conditionally, in 
favour of his son; and the decree of the allied powers excludes 
from the throne, not only Napoleon, but all the members of his 
family likewise. We are following up our victory, for doing which, 
God has granted us the means and the will. Take heed, Sir 
Marshal, what vou are about, and do not cause the ruin of another 
city; for you may well know what the exasperated soldiers would 
do, if your capital were taken by assault. Could you wish to 
load upon yourself the execrations of Paris, as you have done those 
of Hamburg? We will enter Paris to protect the respectable 
inhabitants against the pillage with which they are threatened 
from the mob. In Paris alone, a truce can be concluded that may 
be relied upon. I beg you, Sir Marshal, not to mistake the posi- 
tion in which we are thus placed, with regaf€@ to your nation. If, 
however, you really wish to negotiate with us, allow me to point 
out to you, how very extraordinary it is, that, contrary to interna- 
tional law, you retain our officers who are sent to you with des- 
patches and commissions.—In the usual forms of conventional 
civility, I have the honour of calling myself, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Biucner.” 
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Hostilities contimued until the 3d of July, on which day the 
French began to negotiate again. The head-quarters of Bliicher 
and Gneisenau were ut St. Cloud, where the convention about the 
surrender was concluded. The provisional government sent, as 
plenipotentiaries, Baron Bignon, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

General Guilleminot, Chief of the General-Staff; and Count Bondy, 
Prefect of the Department of the Seine. After having made these 
gentlemen wait a considerable time in the ante-room, Blticher re- 
ceived them, sitting on Napoleon’s red velvet sofa, with his lighted 
pipe in his mouth. Of their long speeches, he had only a sum- 
mary translated to him into German. As, however, a difference of 
opinions manifested itself amongst them, and they began to quarrel 
with each other about the stipulated withdrawal of the French 
army beyond the Loire; he dashed with his pipe among them, 
and told them to be quiet. Thereupon, he gave them to under- 
stand, that if they made any farther objection to his demands, the 
hostilities could, should, and would begin again. A verbal agree- 
ment was then made, settling the main points; and General Miif- 
fling, who was appointed Commandant of Paris, received orders to 
draw up the convention. 

Within three days after the conclusion of this convention, the 
French evacuated Paris, and withdrew behind the Loire. On the 
7th of July, Bliicher entered Paris on the south side, by the bridge 
of Jena; at the same time, the English marched in on the north 
side. The Tuileries, the seat of the provisional government, and 
the Luxembourg Palace, where the peers held their sittings, were 
occupied by some brigades; and the town of Paris was requested 
to pay, until further orders, a war-contribution of a hundred mil- 
lion francs, and anotBer of the same amount in kind, for the troops. 
Besides this contribution of war, the troops were also to have ag 
their booty the possessions of Napoleon and of his partizans whieh 
were within their reach. Bliicher took up his quarters, together 
with Gneisenau, at St. Cloud. Whatever stolen treasures of art 
were still in Paris, were secured. Bliicher’s favourite idea, how- 
ever, was to have the bridge of Jena blown up. He wrote, on 
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the 10th of July, from St. Cloud, to the Minister of Finance, Von 
Biilow :— 

“From the town of Paris, I have demanded a hundred million 
francs; two months’ pay, as a perquisite for the army; and new 
clothing for 110,000 men. Unless the king prevents me, every- 
thing shall be duly exacted. I shall have the bridge of Jena’ 
blown up. News is come just now, that the two emperors and 
our king are to arrive this day in Paris; but I scarcely believe it. 
IT am living here at St. Cloud, and have a stopping-place in Paris. 
T never wish to go to town; I loathe the Bourbons, and the whole 
people. If our king will only be firm, and listen to me, the gene- 
ration of vipers shall not this time get off so cheaply ; 200,000 
Prussians must be paid for. Addio.”’ 

It was of no use that Louis NVITI. interested himself for the 
preservation of the bridge; and gave it the name of the “ Bridge 
of the Invalides.”” in order to disarm the anger of the field-mar- 
shal. Nor was the intercession of Count Von der Goltz, one of 
Bliicher’s aides-de-camp, more successful; who, in the name of 
Talleyrand, entreated for its preservation. Bliicher said: “I will 
blow up the bridge, and very glad shall I be, if Monsieur Talley- 
rand will previously place himself on it.” The French complained : 
“Ah guwils sont maurais les Prussiens!’ A first attempt to blow 
up the bridge failed; a seccond was prevented, notwithstanding 
Bliicher’s ravings, by the arrival of the King of Prussia. 

Frederic William had received Bliicher’s report of the battle of 
Waterloo, at Merseburg. Having left Vienna on the 26th of 
May, he had visited Berlin, and had left Potsdam for the Rhine on 
the 22d of Junc; yet only on the 27th he reached, at Spires, the 
army which was following the other into France. The Emperors 
Francis and Alexander went from Vienna, by Munich and Stutt- 
gardt. On the 7th of July, they received, on their march from 
Nancy to Void, the news from Blicher, that Paris had surren- 
dered. This induced the allied monarchs to leave the army, and 
te proceed by themselves to the French capital. Escorted at first 
by a regiment of Cossacks, then by Bavarian, and, beyond Meaux, 
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by English cavalry, they reached Bondy on the 10th of July; 
from whence, to avoid every solemnity of reception, they set out, 
on the same evening, for Paris itself; where they arrived about 
nine o'clock. 

Now there was new work for the diplomatists cut out in Paris. 
Bliicher also, this time, took care to give them his opinion, in his 
usual energetic style. Ata great banquet given by the Duke of 
Wellington, Bliicher, turning to Castlercagh, brought out the cele- 


brated toast :— 


‘* What swords have gained by fighting, 
Pens must not lose by writing!” 


(* Was die Schoerter uns erwerben, 
asst dic kedern nicht verderben!”) 


To divert himself, he went again to the gambling-table; and, 
when he left Paris, he had lost every sous of the three million 
francs which he had received from the French Government. 

The work of the diplomatists—the second peace of Paris—was 
completed, only after protracted conferences, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber 1815. France was reduced to the dimensions of the year 1790: 
but had to give up to Prussia some fortresses on the north and 
east frontiers—in particular, Saarlouis; and to pav to each of the 
five great powers a contribution of a hundred million francs: to 
Prussia, as also to England, twenty-five additional millions; and, 
moreover, twenty millions for the fortification of the Lower Rhine. 
It was also to be kept in military occupation, for five years, by 
150,000 men under the command of the Duke of Wellington. 
The proposition which was made from the Netherlandish Govern- 
ment, and supported by Prussia, that France ought to disgorge all 
the conquests made for the last three centuries: in particular, 
Strasburg, Alsace, Lorraine; the three bishoprics of Verdun, Toul, 
and Metz; besides Artois and Flanders;—and another proposi- 
tion made by Prussia herself, that, besides Saarlouis, at least the 
fortresses of Montmédy, Longwy, Thionville, and especially Metz, 
should be left to her, were not entertained; although Anstria 
showed herself willing to agrce to both. The proposition, to give 
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Alsace and Lorraine to the Archduke Charles of Austria, made by 
the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg, in the interest of his own country, 
as thereby the south-west of Germany would have been protected 
from French invasion, was likewise rejected. Austria hesitated, 
and withheld her support; England and Ruasia were afraid lest 
the balance of Europe should be disturbed by these cessions. Eng- 
land suspected everywhere Prussian attempts of aggrandizement, 
like those represented by the claims on Saxony; and Russia was 
now entirely against Prussia, and for France. In a letter which 
William von Humboldt wrote, in August 1815, to the Prince 
Regent of England, the baron mentions that one of the Russian 
negotiators had declared, quite undisguisedly, that it was by no 
means compatible with Russian policy to give to Germany a 
secured frontier against France. Humboldt even alluded to a 
report, that Pozzo di Borgo, the diplomatist, who was feared by 
Napoleon himself, and who, after having been the deputy of Cor- 
sica in the National Assembly, was now Russian ambassador in 
Paris; was about to enter the French ministry, with the assent of 
the Emperor Alexander. At last, Austria also was brought 
round ; and the “ Austrian Observer,”’ the organ of the Cabinet of 
Vienna, wrote: “To ask for a better peace than has been con- 
cluded with France, would have only been to ruin France.” 

Two great acts, personally emanating from the monarchs, were 
achieved during their presence in Paris. The first was one of 
stern justice. On the 31st of July, the sovereigns agreed to 
cause Napoleon—who, in the meanwhile, had given himself up to 
the English—to be transported to St. Helena; which the Duke of 
Wellington had, on a former occasion, proposed as the most suit- 
able spot where to keep the ex-emperor prisoner. The other act 
was the Holy Alliance, concluded on the 26th of September, 
between the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of 
Prussia. The idea had sprung from the heart of Alexander; 
which, under the influence of the extraordinary events of the last 
three years, and in his intercourse with Madame de Krildenery, 
had taken a decidedly religious bent. The three monarchs pledged 
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themselves in it, “to remain united by the bonds of true and 
indissoluble brotherly love, according to the words of Scripture, 
which commands all men to love one another as brethren; always 
to afford each other aid and assistance; to rule their subjects as 
fathers do their children; to maintain religion, peace, and justice; 
—they would consider themselves as members of one and the same 
Christian nation, called by Providence to rule and govern the 
branches of one family. They exhorted all the powers to acknow- 
ledge the same principles, and to join this holy league.” England 
did not join it, neither did the Pope, nor the Sultan. 

Shortly after the conclusion of this alliance, which was intended 
to show to Europe that the princes wished for a higher sanction 
than mere diplomacy had until now conferred upon them; they 
left Paris—Alexander, on the 28th; Francis, onthe 29th of Sep- 
tember; and Frederic William, on the 6th of October 1815. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


FREDERIC WILLIAM III. DURING HIS LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS—PRINCESS 
LIEGNITZ—DAILY ROUTINE OF THE KING—HIS DEATH. 


FrepERiIc WILLIAM passed the last twenty-five years of his life— 
which, after 1806, had been so full of care and anxious toil—in 
serene and undisturbed tranquillity. He was happy in his fainily, 
much beloved by his country, and highly respected by public 
opinion. | 

He felt most comfortable among his own, and at home. A 
numerous family of children and grandchildren were gathered 
round him. Of his sons, the Crown Prince married Elizabeth of 
Bavaria, a Roman Catholic, who has not changed her religion; 
Prince William, now Prince of Prussia, in 1829, Augusta of 
Weimar, who became the king’s favourite daughter-in-law ; Prince 
Charles, in 1827, Mary of Weimar; Prince Albrecht, in 1830, 
Marianne, Princesa of the Netherlands, from whom this, oe 
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youngest son of the king, was first separated, and, in 1849, divoreed. 
Of the three daughters, Charlotte Alexandra was married, in 
1817, to the heir-presumptive of the throne of Russia, the present 
Emperor Nicholas; Alexandrina, in 1822, to the then hereditary 
Grand Duke of Schwerin; and Louisa, in 1825, to Prince Pre- 
deric of the Netherlands. These sons, daughters, and daughters- 
in-law, with their children, formed the daily family circle round 
“ the good old gentleman,” asthe Prussians used to call their king. 
He had, since Queen Louisa’s death, in 1810, lived for fourteen 
years a widower. When his voungest daughter, “ the second 
Louisa,” as he was in the habit of calling her, because, as he said, 
she was as sweet and kind-hearted as her mother, was betrothed to 
the Netherlandish Prince; the king, at that time in his fifty-fifth 
vear, contracted a second marriage, on the 9th of November, after 
an acquaintance of several vears, with the Countess Augusta 
Harrach. a ladv of twenty-four vears of age. whom he had met 
when drinking the waters at Toplitz. The marriage was a 50- 
called morganatic one, tLe king raising his bride to the rank of a 
Princess of Liegnitz and Countess of Hohenzollern. This union, 
which at first created an immense sensation, turned out very well: 
the princess perfectly understood her position, as the partner of 
the king, and maintained herself in it with a great deal of femi- 
nine tact ; so that the whole court and the country were obliged to 
acknowledge her merit. 

Frederic William's daily routine was, without any variation, as 
follows :—Rising at six o'clock, he immediately dressed for the 
whole day, with boots and spurs, and the long, closelv-fitting, but 
commodious grey military surtout, which showed off his high 
stature to great advantage, as, in hia later years, he had lost the 
stoutness of his younger days. His coat was without any distine- 
tive mark, even without epaulettes. On his head, he wore in his 
drives the equally commodious military forage-cap. 

The first business in the morning, was the opening and reading 
of the letters directed to him. After the fashion of the great 
Frederic, every one of them was answered at once. Two fell 
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hours were every day taken up in this manner. Then followed 
the reports from the civil and military cabinets, the expediting of 
which—often a couple of hundred different items in one forenoon 
—gave again occupation for several hours. The king then gave 
the parole; after which he took his daily drive in the unpretending 
equipage, so well known by the Berliners, an old yellow caléche, 
drawn by two magnificent black horses, and driven by a plainly 
dressed royal coachman: by the side of the king, sat the orderly 
officer on duty; only rarely, a footman was in attendance. 

At two o’clock, dinner: the king’s table was served well, but 
plainly, as he loved simplicity in everything. To what are gene- 
rally called the “ pleasures of the table,” he was just as averse as 
to gambling and card-playing ; also, for the other hobbies of the 
great, there was very little taste in him. In his earlier years, he 
had been fond of fine horses. Like the great Frederic, he never 
had any fancy for the chase, which he called “a cruel, miserable 
pleasure :”’ he even gave, as his opinion, that ‘his ancestor, the 
simple and affable Frederic William I., of whom he loved to speak, 
had been made so harsh and cruel by it. People still remember 
that Frederic William III., in his earlier years, used to play at 
the “Isle of Peacocks,” at Potsdam, at Ninepins.* 

The dinner was regularly followed by conversation, in the 
recess of a window, with the ministers of the royal house and of 
the cabinet, concerning the most important affairs: with the 
ministers of state, the king did not usually transact business in 
person. The afternoon was again taken up with reading business 
papers, At six o'clock, he drove to the theatre; after which the 
evening was concluded by tea in the apartments of the Princess 
Liegnitz, at which the princes and princesses also were present. 
Sometimes the. aide-de-camp read from the latest publications, 
the kin? listening, more or less attentively, unless sleep over- 
powered him, as he was more and more sinking into an old man. 


ne 


* Not the English game which is called by this name; but that known in this 
country a> American Bowls, and which has ever been one of the favourite sports 
of ghe German burgler.— TRANSLATOR. 
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A distinguished figure in these evening circles, was the cele- 
brated Alexander von Humboldt; who had come from Paris to 
Berlin, in 1827. He not only kept the king supplied with a know- 
ledge of the literature of the day, but he also was the inseparable, 
nay, indispensable companion of the monarch. Qn account of his 
inexhaustible power of conversation, he was not only invited to 
all the reunions of the king, but he,was even bound to make his 
appearance there. 

The king had a very decided predilection for theatricals, about 
which he once said to Prince Wittgenstein: “In the playhouse, I 
need not, unless I please, listen to what is spoken: every other 
speech clsewhere is either directed to myself personally, or at least 
spoken with the intention that I shall hear it. Wherever I may 
be, I am, as it were, claimed by every one: here I am not lonely, 
and yet alone with myself; and no one wants anything of me.” 
From 1816 to 1840, the king visited the theatre every evening, 
almost without exception, even in summer; and more than that, at 
Toplitz, in the very finest weather. As soon as the clock struck 
six, he, being the most punctual of men, made his appearance in 
his small front box. on the right of the stage; where, in his 
usual grey surtout, leaning in a corner, he remained to the end: 
If he was at Potsdam, and went to the Berlin theatre, the journey 
was so accurately timed, that, as soon as the clock struck six, the 
door of the royal box opened. The list of representations for the 
following week was every time presented to the king, by the 
general intendant, for his Majesty’s approval; who used to strike 
out whatever did not please him; without, however, putting him- 
self in direct opposition to the wishes of the public. If a piece 
which he did not like himself seemed to have acquired great 
popularity, he gave way, and went to the Kénigstidter Theatre 
instead of to the Theatre-Rovyal. 

A remarkable incident is told by the king’s biographer, Bishop 
Eylert, which happened in Holy” Week 1827, in the Berlin 
theatre. One morning, November 14, 1826, the king had had 
the misfortune to slip his foot on a staircase in the royal palace, 
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and to break his leg; in consequence of which he had to keep his 
bed for a long while. Madame Catalani being at that time in 
Berlin, oratorios and cantatas were performed in the royal play- 
house, which was filled to the very roof. On the dropping of the 
curtain, the public asked to hear ‘God save the King” sung 
Catalani. She stepped forth, proceeding even to the foot-lights; 
and looking round her, also cast a glance at the small corner box 
on her left. But at once, evidently surprised, she fell back, and 
dropped three deep courtesics. The king wasthere. No one had 
observed him, as he sat ensconced in his dark narrow box. He 
now came forth, and acknowledged the salutation; so that every 
one saw him. ‘“ The hing! the king!” ran from mouth to mouth. 
All the spectators rose as one man; and the whole house rang 
with demonstrations of joy at the recovery of “the good old 
gentleman.” Visibly affected, the king bowed repeatedly; but it 
was of no avail that he waved his hands to allay the excitement 
which prevailed: there seemed no end to the public enthusiasm. 
Silence being at last restored, Catalani sung, with great spirit, 
‘God save the King;” and when she had finished, she and the 
whole public began to sing the Prussian anthem. 

Of the principal actors in the great events of this reign, we 
may briefly record the dates of their death. 

Stein died, in private life, in 1831, at the age of seventy-four, 
on his estate of Kappenberg, in Westphalia, leaving only two 
daughters, the Countesses Henrietta Giech and Theresa Kilman- 
segge. He died, weary of life, but leaving behind him a good 
name among the Westphalians; among whom his portrait is still 
met with in many houses and huts, with the somewhat emphatic 
legend :— 


‘* Alles bosen eck-stein, 
Alles guten grund-stein, 
Deutscher ehre schluss-stein.” 


** Against all evil the kerb-stone,* 
Of all good the foundation-stone, 
Of German honour the key-stone.’ 





* Stein is German for stone, 
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Prince Hardenberg died in 1822, at Genoa, aged seventy-seven, 
leaving a son and a daughter. The latter, like her father, was 
twice divorced; in the second instance, from the celebrated tourist, 
Prince Piickler-Muskau. The son, Count Hardenberg-Reventlow, 
hag not assumed the princely title; as was said, in order not to 
be obliged to pay the debts of his father. 

Old Bliicher was gathered to his fathers as carly as 1819, at 
the age of seventy-seven, likewise in private life, in retirement, 
on his Silesian estate at Kriblowitz, near Breslau. He left, 
besides his widow, two sons, who perpetuated his race; and a 
daughter, who married Count Max von der Asseburg. 

Of the other heroes of the war of liberation, the first who dicd 
after Scharnhorst, was Count Billow Dennewitz, in 1816, leaving 
a son and two daughters. 

Count Kleist Nollendorf died in 1823, leaving a son and 
daughter ; and in 1830, Count York Wartenberg, who left a son. 
Grolmann has survived them all. 

Frederic William had, for long, entertained the conviction, and 
often expressed it, that he should dic in 1840. During his stay 
in Paris in 1815, the fancy took him to go and see the celebrated 
soothsaver, Mademoiselle Lenormand. It is asserted that she 
prophesied the death of Napulvon to take place in 1821, and of 
Frederic William in 18410; and, indeed, on Whitsunday, the 7th 
of June, at three o'clock of the afternoon, in the year forty, which 
thus, for the third time, was fatal for the rulers of Prussia, Frederic 
William IJJ. breathed his last in the palace of Berlin, before 
which a large crowd of the middle and Jower classes was assem- 
bled. He digd at the age of seventy, having at last been much 
enfeebled and broken down. Unlike his two predecessors, he was, 
in his last moments, surrounded by his family; among whom he 
had always best loved to live. 
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